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Farval saves time 
in lubrication of 


Electroweld Tube Mills 


ORMING steel tubing at high non-stop speed 

was a prime consideration to the builder of 
this electroweld tube mill. Slow, old-fashioned 
hand oiling just couldn’t lubricate 44 main bear- 
ings properly and still keep step with accelerated 
production schedules. 


No wonder this manufacturer installs Farval 
Centralized Lubrication Systems on his fast-moving 
continuous mills! Farval lubricates while the mills 
are in full operation, entirely eliminating downtime 
for oiling and protecting the costly bearings which 
help keep exactly to specification the 15,000 feet 
of tubing put out each 8 hours. 


Today Farval systems safeguard millions of bear- 
ings in steel and metal working plants—on sheet 
and plate mills, tube and pipe mills, blooming 
mills—in fact, every type of equipment that must 
be lubricated regularly and adequately, to keep 
bearings on the job no matter how hard to get at. 


Farval—proved in 25 years’ service—is the orig- 
inal Dualine system of centralized lubrication that 
delivers oil or grease under pressure to a group of 
bearings from one central station, in exact quanti- 
ties, as often as desired. The Farval valve has only 
two moving parts—is simple, sure and foolproof, 
without springs, ball-checks or pinhole ports to 
cause trouble. Indicators at every bearing show 
that each valve has functioned. 


For a full description of time-saving Farval, write 
now for Bulletin 25. The Farval Corporation, 3252 
East 80th Street, Cleveland 4, Ohio. 


Affiliate of The Cleveland Worm & Gear Company, Induse 
trial Worm Gearing. In Canada: Peacock Brothers Limited. 
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FARVAL — Studies in 
Centralized Lubrication 
No. 127 
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KEYS TO ADEQUATE LUBRICATION — Wherever you 
see the sign of Farval—the familiar valve manifolds, 
dual lubricant lines and central pumping stations— 
you know that a machine will be properly lubricated. 
Farval manually operated and automatic systems 
protect millions of industrial bearings. 


Photo by courtesy of American Electric Fusion 
Corporation, builder of this tube mill. 
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Internally Clean... 
—a Accurately Rated 


Getting rid of non-metallic inclusions is probably the 
toughest job that confronts any manufacturer of high-grade 
bearing steels. At Bethlehem we are able to hold inclusions to 
the minimum by using modern melting methods combined with 
rigid metallurgical control. And we test every heat at the critical 
stages of production. As a result of this painstaking care, Beth- 
lehem bearing steels can meet the stringent requirements of the 
anti-friction bearing industry. 

But just as important as our ability to turn out sound steel 
is our ability to rate or evaluate every heat according to the 
customers’ standards. These standards often vary according to 


the sizes and bearing components to be manufactured. 


Preliminary tests for inclusion ratings are taken by our mill 
technicians as soon as the billets are rolled. The extent and 
coverage of this examination is governed by the end use of the 
finished bearing. 

Obviously, any final inspection rating which will be com- 
parative can be realized only where there is a complete under- 
standing between our metallurgists and the customer. Whether 
you use the 52100 types or low-carbon alloy carburized grades, 
we will be glad to give you further information on methods of 


rating, as well as analyses and properties. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 
Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 


BETHLEHEM STEELS 
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NEWS DEVELOPMENTS 


GEARS FOR ELECTRONICS MUST BE PRECISE—p 9; 
Precision electronics equipment involved in split-second tosis 
of computing range of missiles or planes flying at super-soni- 
speeds must have precision gears. Arma Corp. has a slogan of 
precision in making its own gears. It works on the premise thot 


precision must be built into a gear in initial stages, 


AUTO OUTPUT DECONTROL HOPES RISE AGAIN—?. 10; 
Removal of copper and aluminum from the critical list revives 
talk of freeing automobile production from government restric. 
tions. No action on this would be possible until the moterial 
gap caused by the steel strike has been filled. The industry 
believes it would have happened before except for the strike. 


1952 AUTOS—MAIN STRESS IS ON STYLING—P. 106 
Tool troubles have killed some new engine programs so manv- 
facturers have put emphasis on styling. Also some of the 
major producers have been long overdue for a face [lifting 
job. Engine trend is to V-8 model and wide use of interchange- 
able bodies is featured. 


WASHINGTON SAYS NO INFLATION'S IN SIGHT—?. 11! 
Capitol economists are driving home the idea that another 
round of inflation is not likely. The government estimates the 
average city family is spending less than a year or so ago. |n- 
dustry may see tempo of the military draft quicken. Deferred 
men may be caught as the Army is forced to discharge men. 


HUNT NEW IRON ORE SOURCES IN CANADA—?. 11° 
American steel interests are paying more and more attention to 
Canada in their search for new iron ore deposits. Exploration 
is not being confined to remote districts, but is also carried 
on in fairly well-populated areas in the eastern provinces. v. ‘ 
capital will finance much of the development, as it did before 


MUNITIONS BOARD REVIEWS STOCKPILE NEEDS—?. "3 
Items currently on the strategic list are being reconsidered ™ 
the Pentagon's Munitions Board to determine how much 0! 
which ones should go in the national stockpile. Substitute ™* 
terials are taking pressure off some items, but additional studies 
must be made before other substitutes can be opprovee 
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ENGINEERING & PRODUCTION 


AUSTENITIC CAST ALLOYS AT LOW TEMP.—P. 147 
Design engineers of new low temperature processes are turning 
to austenitic Cr-Ni cast alloys where toughness and corrosion 
resistance is needed. Degree of toughness from room tempera- 
tyre to —432°F for the various alloys can differ widely. 


Core should be taken in selection and treatment of alloys. 


HOT CUPPING, COLD DRAWING V. MACHINING—P. 152 
Savings in critical alloy steel and elimination of costly ma- 
chining resulted from the use of hot cupping and cold drawing 
to make 8! mm shells at Rheem Mfg. Co. Billets are induction 
heated at 2000°F and hot forged in a 600-ton Ajax forging 
press. Only nose and tail machining are required. 


RADIOACTIVE TOOLS PERMIT FAST STUDIES—P. 154 
To speed up machinability studies and other tests depending 
on measurement of tool wear, measure the rate of wear over a 
short time, not total wear. This can't be done by conventional 
measuring of tool flank wear. It can be done by new methods 
using radioactive tools. Tests can be made faster. 


NEW SMALL MILL ROLLS STRIP 0.0002 IN.—P. 156 
Demand for very thin metal strip has given rise to a new and 
unique rolling mill. Armzen Co. has engineered a new small 
Sendzimir mill which will cold roll electrical alloys to 0.0002 in. 
Smaller work rolls eliminate the need for intermediate an- 
neals. Work rolls can be changed in | min. 


SHAKE THOSE BULK UNLOADING PROBLEMS—P. 160 
If improperly unloaded, hopper car shipments of bulk materials 
can be costly. Just to install a car shaker is not enough as 
vorious materials flow differently. Gravity will only unload a 
cor until the angle between the horizontal and top surface 
of the material equals the angle of the slide. 


NEXT WEEK—HOW GOOD IS CHARPY IMPACT TEST? 
To determine reliability of the Charpy test, one strength level 
of steels of uniform microstructure was tested. Steels of 150,- 
000 to 160,000 psi yield strength, having impact strength of 
“ to 30 ft-lb when tested at -40°F produce a variation of 

or 3.5 ft-lb, Within these limits Charpy test is reliable. 
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MARKETS & PRICES 


WILL STEEL TROUBLES VANISH IN EARLY 19537—P. 89 
The Ides of March in '53 may be the turning point to much 
easier steel supply, believe steel men, government planners. Un- 
certainties over what levels plants want to build inventories 
clouds an otherwise positive picture. During strike, inventories 
dropped from 1|8 million tons to 8 million tons. 


OPTIMISM GROWS ON CONSTRUCTION STEEL—P. 92 
Washington is belatedly recognizing the improvement in sup- 
plies of steel for construction purposes. Defense agencies are 
hinting broadly about a change in controls orders within 60 
days. It would increase amounts of controlled materials which 
may be self-authorized, and permit recreational starts. 


WEST GERMANY LOOKS TO BELGIUM FOR STEEL—P. 95 
Belgian exports of semi-finished steel to West Germany during 
the year are expected to amount to around |.2 million tons. In- 
crease in demand is not due to slackened German steel pro- 
duction but results from increased business activity and higher 


exports. European steel market fairly firm, importer says. 


WHAT'S MISSING ON COST PASS-THROUGH ?—P. 101 
OPS allows industry to pass along higher costs of steel, cop- 
per, aluminum. Higher wages, freight rates must still be ab- 
sorbed by some groaning manufacturers. Whether OPS will 
allow these added cost factors is yet in doubt. But almost 4000 
applications are in OPS hands asking for this kind of relief. 


TOOL BUILDERS UNHAPPY AT PASS-THROUGH—P. 116 
Machine tool makers are not exactly kicking their heels with 
joy over the new order permitting handing along of higher 
metal costs. The industry would like to see price relief on some 
other important costs—such as labor and transportation. Mean- 
while Washington issued another frustrating regulation. 


COPPER, ALUMINUM HIT DPA'S EASIER LIST—P. 184 
DPA now calls copper, aluminum, magnesium in approximate 
balance with defense and essential civilian demand. Put alum- 
inum loss due to steel strike at 55,000 tons. See complete easing 
in light metal by January 54. Magnesium shipments off during 
June, well above last year. Alcoa after auto trim market. 




















Save 3 ways! I nvestigate today! 


Only B. F. Goodrich make; 


the grommet belfs that 
cut costs 20 to 50%! 


Write or mail coupon 


You save belt costs because belts last 
longer, save production costs because 
machines keep running with fewer in- 
terruptions, save maintenance Costs 
because they need less attention. 

Patented grommet belts by B. F. 
Goodrich represent the only basic 
change since invention of the V belt. 
Belts last 20 to 50 per cent longer, de- 
pending on service. (The more severe 
the service, the greater the increase over 
ordinary belts.) Grommet belts have 
more rubber; they’re more flexible, give 
better grip, less slip. 


What is a grommet? 
A grommet is like a giant cable except 
that it’s endless—a cord loop built up 
by winding heavy cord on itself. There 
is no overlapping cord section as in all 
ordinary belts. Most belt failures occur 
in these sections where cords overlap! 


All cords put to work 


Each of the two grommets and every 
part of a grommet carry their share of 
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the load. In ordinary belts under high 
tension the center cords ‘‘dish’’ be- 
Cause tension is greater near the driving 
faces. Dished cords are doing less work, 
not pulling their share. Grommet belts 
have no center cords, there is no dish- 
ing—therefore much more strength in 
proportion to cord volume—and less 
stretch. Grommet belts stretch, on an 
average, only about one-third as much 
as ordinary belts. 


Better grip, less slip 


Grommet belts have more rubber in 
relation to belt size. Without any stiff 
overlap, they're more flexible, grip pul- 
leys better. Size for size, grommet belts 
give ¥%s; more gripping power, pull 
heavier loads with a higher safety fac- 
tor. Because there is less slip, there is 
also less surface wear. 


Send for proof 


Send the coupon for a set of reports telling 
users’ experiences and showing actual in- 
stallations where grommet belts outlasted all 
others. Some typical cases: 


te ee St ee 


. . within a few days ordinary belts had 
stretched . . . After six months of 24-houra, 
day service BFG grommet belts havey’ 
stretched at all...” 7 


“Ordinary belts lasted only 5 or 6 weeks 
. . . B. F. Goodrich grommet belts are ig 
their sixth month of service . . .” 


“Previous belts suffered from shock loads 
wore out fast . . . BFG grommet belts have 
been in service 2 years with no shut-downs 


There are hundreds of cases like these. 


They cost no more 


BFG grommet belts cost not one ceat 
more than others. The savings they 
make for you are clear profit. They ate 
made in C, D and E sections. They are 
patented by B. F. Goodrich. No other 
V belt is a grommet belt (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,233,294). 


Write, send the coupon or see your 
B. F. Goodrich digit, (He will 
show you his “X-ray"’ belt that shows 
the grommet construction clearly.) 


cna poll 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 


SS eS SS SS NS SS SS SE A 


| The B. F. Goodrich Company 
| Dept. 14-9 
| Akron, Ohio | 
| 
| 


1 send set of reports telling users’ ex- 

| periences and showiag actual installa- 

| tions proving that B. F. Goodrich 
grommet belts outlast all others 


| ([] Have distributor show me the “X-ray 


belt that shows how B. F. Goodrich | 
grommet belts are made. | 
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The fronAge 


FOUNDED 1855 


More About Taxes 


AST week we wrote about taxes—“till death us do part.” Millions 

of people who never gave it a second thought are becoming tax 

conscious. That is a good omen. It is especially good when the pres- 
ent administration is tax slap-happy. 


By and large people are not against taxes in themselves. Anyone 
with an ounce of brains knows that conditions today are far different 
than they were 20 years ago. 


They know too that with our increase in population, our ideas 
about helping the aged and helpless will mean a bigger load for those 
who can pay. People know instinctively that with more cars we 
need more roads, turnpikes and bridges. 


Industrialists and housewives know too that we will not always 
be a “have” nation—we are already a “have not” on many things. 
They know we must have conservation measures which cost money. 
They know too that agriculture often needs government help to com- 
bat floods and erosion. These people know we must find ways to 
increase farm output; individuals are eating more and our popula- 
tion is rising rapidly. 


The worker, his wife and management know quite a lot about 
what we need and what we don’t need. The heavy increase in taxes 
is bringing it home to those who were not already aware of it. But 
there is one big gripe with all of us a gripe that is bigger than taxes 


alone. 


The justified moaning about taxes is based on the utter abandon 
with which our government tosses around the millions and billions. 
It isn’t the money itself that burns us up. It is the horrible and 
needless waste of money which has been collected from the taxpayers. 
No sane way has been evolved for spending this money wisely where 
it will do the most good. 

We are wasting billions in the defense program and in the armed 
services. We have government payrolls which could not stand the 
light of a real investigation. We have government services that are 
nothing but an extension of department heads’ egos. We have a 
spoils system that rewards ward heelers at the expense of the 


taxpayer. 
That’s what burns us up. The goose will not stand still forever 
and lay the golden (gold plated now) egg. 


Editor 
















At PHEOLL it is a 















Ne determination to earn 


Ij poe and hold your TRUST 


| f > 
eve Your order for screw products... your 
Lid delivery requirements...set the pace at 


Pheoll Manufacturing Company. 


— We recognize that your fastener orders 
have been planned to meet definite pro- 
duction schedules. We know that ‘“‘\down 
















time”’ is costly. That’s why Pheoll exerts 
every effort to deliver the products you have 
ordered, as you have ordered them, and at 
the time specified. 


But going much further, a Pheoll de- 
livery promise is a carefully-considered 
pledge, based on definite factors. Once 
you have been given a promise, your order 


is assigned a fixed spot in our own ef. 
ficient schedule. No other order, regardless 
of size, can displace it. And both production- 
wise and method-wise, Pheoll is set up to 
complete your order AS PROMISED. 


We produce billons of pieces annually 
--. over 10,000 separate items ... sched- 
uled against a thousand first and second 
operation machines. That’s really a com- 
plex problem ! But Pheoll has developed 
systems for production scheduling and 
order control which we firmly believe to 
surpass those of any other screw pro- 
ducer... and Pheoll is one of the largest. 


If, in your own operation, maintained 
schedules and assured delivery of com- 
ponents are imperative, may we send you 
our booklet entitled, “Pioneering in Cus- 
tomer Service?” It shows why you can rely 
on Pheoll as a dependable source of sup- 
ply for all types of threaded fasteners. 


SCREWS 
BOLTS 
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Editor: 





Dear 


More To It 
"Concerning your statement about 
Lincoln Motor Co. being purchased in 
1922 by Henry Ford (Aug. 14 issue, 
p. 103), “one story” and “a more prob- 
able reason” why Ford bought Lincoln 
Motor Co.; we recall that the late 
Henry M. Leland, founder of Lincoln, 
was facing financial failure when his 
i friend Henry Ford bought the 
company. Mr. Leland we faintly recal! 
was chief engineer of Cadillac before 
Lincoln. 

BE. L. SCHWATT 

Industry Engineer 
Brown Instruments Co. 


Philade Ilphia 


Electrostatic Painting 
Sir: 

In reference to the article in your 
Aug 7 issue on electrostatic painting, 
a Ransburg unit was mentioned for 
application of paint to metallic sur- 
Taces. 

I would appreciate it very much if 
you could furnish me with some more 
information concerning this process. 

C. FRANDSEN 
Maintenance Supervisor 
e Meter Co 
jeport, Conn 

For more details on the Ransburg No. 2 
Electrostatic Process write to the Ransburg 
Electro-Coating Corp., Barth & Sanders Sts., 
ndianapolis 7, Ind.—Ed. 


Plant Safety 
Sir: 

We would like to have permission to 
print part or all of your article 
Safety: How About Your Plant?” 
(May 8, p. 76) in our house organ. 
We will be glad to give proper credit 
for any part of the article that we 
may use, 

A. D. GALLOWAY 


Safety Director 
Wire Rope Corp. 


Titanium Scrap 
Sir: 
») ¢ . . . 
- Please advise me if you are in- 
rmed of any mill or smelters that 
‘ use titanium in sheet, tubing or 


wurningss 
W. E. MASON, JR. 


ta § Co., Ine. 


Some titanium manufacturers are using 


trimmings and turnings in their 
melting processes but the cleanliness and 
‘ze requirement are very rigid. Only other 
’ scrap titanium today is to the 


Clear sheet 


outlook f 
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Letters from readers 


. steel mills who use this material to replace 


ferrotitanium in making steel grades like 
stainless type 321.—Ed. 


Longer Life 
Sir: 

We refer to the following items 
which appeared on p. 55 of your Aug. 
21 issue: cutting tool life has been 
upped 150 pet and more by wet pres- 
sure blasting with suitable abrasives; 
and among fascinating possibilities for 
a new ceramic fiber recently an- 
nounced is use in filters. 

Please advise where we may obtain 
further data on the above. 

S. J. GWOOSH 
President 
Excel Automatic Products, Inc. 
Newark, N. J. 

For more information on increasing cut- 
ting tool life write to Cro-Plate Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn. Refractories Div., Carborundum 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., can give you 
more details on the new ceramic fiber.—Ed. 


Forming Titanium 
Sir: 

I read with great interest the article 
“Titanium Sheetmetal Parts Success- 
fully Made,” appearing in your July 
17 issue. I would appreciate receiving 
two additional copies of this article. 


J. A. ROLAND 
Asst. to the President 
Christiansen Corp. 
Chicago 


Polishing Compound 
Sir: 

Recently you published an article 
dealing with a new silica base polish- 
ing compound used to polish aircraft 
sheets of Alclad. 

We would welcome any additional 
information that you could give us on 
the above subject. 

P. A. GOBEIL 
Plant Metallurgist 
Aluminum Rolling Mills, Ltd. 
Cap de la Madeleine, Quebec 


Write to Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
Diego, Calif., for additional information on 
this new polish.—Ed. 


Melt Shop 
Sir: 

We would appreciate receiving five 
tear sheets of the article “Forge Shop 
Installs Compact Steel Melting Plant” 
by D. I. Brown which appeared in 


your June 12 issue. 
P. H. DALEY 
General Manager 
Heppenstall Co. 
Eddystone, Pa 




































































YOU draw the Shape 


—Page can draw 
the Wire 


Tell us the way you 
want it. We'll follow your 
specifications. 

Cross-sectional areas up to 
.250” square; widths up to %"; 
width-to-thickness ratio 

not to exceed 6 to 1. 





PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 





Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Portiand, San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn 


Bores, Faces, 
Drills, 
Chamfers, 


TT: ie] -y4 
4 Rough and finish bores banjo hole; rough 
Axle ately ngs and finish faces banjo face; drills and 


chamfers holes in banjo face; drills, spot- 
faces and taps drain hole. 
35 pieces per hour at 100% efficiency. 


Capacity for housings from two and one- 
half to five tons. 


Eight stations—one for loading, one for 
targeting, six for machining. 


Palletized work holding fixtures hold part 
securely during all operations. 


Phonograph record finish for the banjo 
face. 


J.C. standard electrical and hydraulic 
construction with stranded wires. 


Established 1898 
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Speccal MACHINE TOOLS 
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Fatigue Cracks 
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Fair Exchange 


Your f.f.j.’s non-ferrous special- 


ist, Bob Hatschek, returned from 


his inspection of Aluminum Co. of 
Canada’s new installations at Ar- 
vida, Quebec, with a significant 
comment on the foreign excnange 
situation. 

For all these years Canadian 
yisitors to the U. S. have endured 
good-naturedly the inconvenience 
of paying a premium on their cur- 
rency. Now that the Canadian dol- 
lar has forged ahead of the U. S. 
dollar, with equal good nature they 
are not letting the Americans for- 
get the turn-about. 

After a round of golf at Ar- 
vida, Bob and the members of his 
party each tipped the caddies the 
usual dollar. All but one golfer 
tipped in Canadian currency. This 
man slipped his boy an American 
dollar. The boy took it, looked at 
it, and immediately demanded an 
extra nickel to even things up. 

Bob didn’t blame the caddy too 
much. The character of golfing 
skill that day, he says, was summed 
up by an overheard caddy com- 
ment, as one of the Americans 
sliced 50 yards into the rough: 


” 


“Quel bum! 


A Rose By Any Other .. . ? 


What would you, loyal reader, 
do if you slipped your favorite 
family journal out of its envelope 
some week to find that the name 
had been changed from “The Iron 
Age” to “New Metal Age’’? 

There’s no use denying that this 
question has been batted around 
speculatively by staff members, 
readers, and advertisers. 

A Pittsburgh advertising man 
has just raised the question in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Oc- 
tober 9 Metal Show Issue. He 
points out that the issue will be 
built around a 24-page report on 
nine metals whose importance has 
risen spectacularly: cerium, ger- 
manium, lithium, molybdenum, se- 
lenium, silicon, titanium, vanadium 
and zirconium. Metalworking men 
using these metals will be learning 
about them in THE IRON AGE, but 
they certainly will not be living in 
an age of iron as much as before. 

'o change the name of any pub- 
lication or institution,” the adver- 
‘man writes, “always involves 
some loss, and particularly when 
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by Charles T. Post 


so honorable and expressive a 
name, rich in connotations, has 
been in use as long as yours. 
But a more serious and con- 
tinuing loss ,may be suffered by 
clinging to a name that has become 
a misnomer. Some conspicuous ex- 
amples have proved that the dis- 
advantage inherent in the mere 
fact of change is more temporary 
and less serious than we were ac- 
customed to think.” 

In less than three years, your 
f.f.j. will celebrate its 100th birth- 
day. Should it start the second 
100 years with a new name? Some 
here in New York think we’re so 
well known that it doesn’t matter 
what we’re called. 

What do you think? 


Up and Up 


We felt a little better the other 
day when the Government came 
out with figures showing that the 
average American family’s expen- 
ditures are approximately six per 
cent greater than its income. 

You remember the story of the 
economics student who asked his 
professor, “Is there any set rule to 
estimate the cost of living?” 

“Certainly,” said the prof. “Take 
your income and add 25 per cent.” 

, 


Omen 


Possibly symbolic of the new 
approach being taken by General 
Eisenhower to the election cam- 
paign is the fact that New York 
campaign headquarters have been 
moved to the Hotel Commodore. 
Republican headquarters for all re- 
cent previous campaigns were the 
Hotel Roosevelt. The latter, of 
course, was named for Teddy, not 
Franklin, but still the name over 
the door could not help but have a 
dampening psychological effect. 


Puzzler 

Now that vacations are just 
about over, you may want to warm 
up gradually by trying this one: 

A farmer wishes to dig a con- 
necting trench from the upper left 
corner of a plot 100 ft long by 50 
ft wide to the lower right corner. 
The ground along the extreme left 
border (100 ft long) is sandy and 
can be dug at a rate of $1 a foot. 
The remainder of the plot is rocky, 
and digging there costs $2 a foot. 
What arrangement of the trench 
will cost least? 


Unsurpassed 
a 


A RUBBER 


COMPONENT 
PARTS 


Users of Acadia Synthetic Rubber 
component parts in hundreds of 
industries have found them unsurpassed. 
No matter what function synthetic 
rubber must perform, depend on Acadia 
parts. They best meet exacting 
specifications and operating conditions 
such as moisture, oil, heat, wear and 
age resistance. Molded, extruded, die- 
cut to close limits—compounded to meet 
specific conditions. Acadia engineers 
will gladly cooperate. 


Seals « Gaskets « Washers ¢ Cups * Channel « Strip 
"O”" Rings @ Sheet ¢ Tubing « Roll Goods « Cut Ports 
Lathe Cut Washers 


Sheet and Roll Felt Manufactured for Special Purposes 
and To Meet All $.A.E. and Militory Specifications 


ACADIA 


yiherrrrcrs 


Processors of Synthetic Rubber and Plastics 
Sheets * Extrusions * Molded Parts 


DIVISION WESTERN FELT WORKS 
4035-4117 OGDEN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 
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This BICKFORD 





Drilling large centrifical dredge 
pump housing. This 7 arm, 
19” diameter column Cincia- 
nati Bickford Super Service, 


equipped with triple base, 
allows setup of two jobs while 
the third is in process. 


The efficient drilling department at the National 
Supply Company of California effected a 35% cost 
reduction in drilling operations with this Cincinnati 
Bickford Super Service Radial Drill. 


Here the many feeds and speeds of the Cincinnati 
Bickford Super Service Radial Drills—and their 
rigid construction—combined with their easy 
operation—handle a variety of heavy duty jobs 
with outstanding dependability at low costs. 


Write for Booklet R-29 on these powerful, accurate _ 
Cincinnati Bickford Super Service Radial Drills. Drilling and tapping a clutch housing. Note the second housing 


ready for drilling on one of the triple bases of the machine. No time 
lost in setup. 








Photos—Courtesy of National Supply Co., Torrence, Calif. 


S) RADIAL AND UPRIGHT DRILLING MACHINES 


aT 
THE CINCINNATI BICKFORD TOOL CO. 
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TL Tue IRON AGE Newsfront 


e» In pilot plant operations steel strip has been successfully 
aluminum coated by a new continuous process in which no inert 


atmosphere is needed. The strip is run through a molten bath of 


43S_aluminum. Good adherence and smooth even coatings are reported. 





em Two large orders for titanium have just been placed. One in- 
volves 23 tons of titanium alloy bars for jet engine structural 

parts. The other order covers 10 tons of commercial purity sheets 
to be fabricated by Rohr Aircraft Co. for a Boeing plane. The two 


orders total to just over $1 million. 


em Smuggling of minerals out of Portugal is reported in Europe. 
Portuguese wolfram and tin mining is booming because of Western 
rearmament. Even mines previously abandoned have been resurrected. 


Established mines are working at top capacity. U. S. purchasing is 
also aiding lead mines of a neighboring country, Spain. 


=m Surprising comeback of the auto industry following the long 
steel strike shows Detroit's recuperative powers. Some observers 
are attributing the fast getaway to big inventories. Sources closer 


to the production scene say biggest factor is ingenuity in balancing 
steel stocks that were dangerously low when strike ended. 


em Industry analysts figure steel capacity will reach 115 million 


ingot tons by end of this year, 117 million tons by mid-1953, and 
119 million tons by end of 1953. As finished steel products, this 
is 86 million, 87.5 million, and 89 million tons, respectively. 


Even with estimated direct defense requirements of about 8 mil- 


lion tons of finished steel, forecasters see a first half 1953 oper- 
ating rate of 95 pct of capacity. A drop to 90 pct may come in the 
last half. Some say even this is on optimistic side. 








em The boom in conversion steel may be short-lived. Interest of 
its principal clients-—-autos, appliances——has only been on a short 


term basis. Now observers say conversion by auto industry is due to 


slip suddenly in November. Little conversion is being booked after 
October. Bonuses on conversion don't get good results. 


m Although less spectacular, less costly than automation in the 


machine tool field, automation in the forging line promises to be of 
substantial importance to industry. Several completely automatic 
forging lines are already operating. Even medium size forging shops 


are expected to get more deeply into automation. 


m Plastic bodies constitute today a more important threat to steel 
than at any time in automotive history, say some informed observers. 
Sports cars are expected to come out with plastic bodies. Greater 
use Of plastic panels on short run, full size models is also seen. 
Another strong plastic possibility is plastic dies for sheet metal 
forming—-which may become genuinely important. 

Meanwhile hardtop auto styling rides a tall crest of popularity. 
Over 1 million hardtops are on the highways. And almcst without 
exception all new car bodies to be introduced in late '52 and in '535 


may feature hardtop lines or modifications. 


m™ Naval Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, Md., has built a rotary 
accelerator which can simulate accelerations in the 100 to 500¢ 




















A 


. range for several seconds. It will be used to study effects of 
friction and inertia on rocket fuses. 
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Memo to steel consumers: That 
dark cloud has a silver lining, but 
don’t expect it to peek through un- 
til the end of first quarter 53. 
After that, look for clearing skies 
and a steadily rising barometer. 

That’s the way many steel exec- 
utives and government planners 
figure it. They see the Ides of 
March as the turning point in the 
struggle to bring steel supply and 
demand into some sort of balance. 
Steel people are not unanimous on 
this. Some think we won’t be over 
ihe hump until second quarter. 


More or Less?—Difference of 
opinion is due to uncertainty over 
whether steel users will want to 
rebuild inventories to pre-strike 
levels, which were abnormally 
high, or whether they will settle 
for something less. Military de- 
mand is another uncertainty. 

NPA’s 30-day limit on inven- 
tories will be of some help in real- 
izing better distribution. But it’s 
questionable whether universal 
enforcement is possible, since 
NPA’s staff of compliance per- 
sonnel is limited. Consensus is 
that the 45-day limit in effect be- 
fore the strike was largely ig- 
nored, 

Barring an unexpected spurt in 
defense requirements, one thing 
seems certain: Pressure on steel 
availability will ease considerably 
late in first quarter and consum- 
ers will have an easier time of 
It In second. 

Steel producers feel that govern- 


ment controls on production and 
a. = . . : ; 
distribution will not be justified 
alter the first quarter. 


Uneven Availability — Industry 
analysts usually couple their 
‘orecasts with the warning that 
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—Special Report 


steel supply should not be expect- 
ed to become plentiful in the first 
quarter or early second quarter, 
except for some products. De- 
mand for wire products already is 
showing signs of easing. Small 
bars and flat-rolled also will be 
watched for weakness. 

Large diameter bars and tubu- 
lar goods are considered a good 
bet to continue in strong demand. 
Defense and oil country require- 


STEEL PRODUCTION 
(Percent of Capacity) 


ments for these products show no 
sign of abating. 

Defense Production Adminis- 
tration is talking about steel sup- 
plies approximating pre-strike 
levels during the first quarter. 
This probably is optimistic. 

Steel inventories took a terrific 
shellacking during the strike. 
They dropped from an estimated 
18 million tons on June 2 to about 
8 million tons at strike’s end, ex- 
clusive of warehouse inventories. 
High inventory explains consumer 
complacency during early stages 
of the strike. Fourteen million 
tons is considered to be ample 
now. 

Indications are that consumers 
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STEEL: Better Times Coming in Early ‘53 


1¢ will be rough for manufacturer seeking steel until end 
of first quarter next year ... After that shortage seen mak- 
ing exit .. . Some products to ease first—By J. B. Delaney. 


generally will live hand-to-mouth 
for the remainder of 1952. Indus- 
try sources estimate that only 2 
million tons will go into inventory 
during this period. Government 
estimates run as high as 4 million 
tons. At best, inventories are not 
likely to attain the pre-strike fig- 
ure of 18 million tons before second 
half of 1953. A “normal” inventory 
of 14 milion tons is looked for at 
end of the first half. 










These forecasts take into ac- 
count increases in steelmaking 
capacity, which today exceeds 112 
million ingot tons, compared 
with 108.5 million last January 1. 
By year’s end it will reach 115 
million tons. (See p. 87.) 

Some industry sources figure 
mills should be producing at the 
annual rate of 86 million tons of 
finished steel in first quarter ’53. 
They estimate first quarter de- 
mand, including military but ex- 
cluding additions to inventory, at 
an annual rate of 80 million tons. 
This would leave 1.5 million tons 
available for inventory building 
in the first quarter. More headway 
will come in the second quarter. 
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MAGNESIUM: More Rolling Mills 


Ingot output will top government goal for "52... Brooks & 


Perkins starts new 84-in. mill, Dow rolls on new 66-in. mill 
- + « Gremlins delay Dow coiling mill—By R. L. Hatschek. 


Despite high demand for mag- 
nesium, supply of the light metal 
came into good position early this 
spring. Reactivation of six gov- 
ernment-owned plants brought pro- 
duction totals up fast. But still a 
shortage of thin gage sheets pre- 
vailed because of inadequate rolling 
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Production, thousands of short tons 


40,914 tons 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION OF 
PRIMARY MAGNESIUM IN U.S. 


Total production 195! 





mill facilities plus ever-increasing 
demand for wrought magnesium. 
The government plants, located 
at Wingdale, N. Y., Canaan, Conn., 
Painesville, Ohio, Spokane, Wash., 
Manteca, Calif., and Velasco, Tex., 
total about 100,000 tons per year of 
capacity. Add to this Dow Chem- 
ical Co.’s 24,000-ton plant at Free- 
port, Tex., and you get the picture 
of this country’s capacity. 
Pre-Korea demand was on the 
upgrade but was so light that a 
monthly output of only 1000 tons 
was sufficient for all purposes. To- 
day’s production is running about 
9 times as great as a result of in- 
creased aircraft output and higher 
demand for other defense and civil- 
ian goods. Output for the year will 
probably hit 105,000 tons or more, 


90 


well over goals set by the govern- 
ment last year. 


Growing Up—tThis lightest of 
all structural metals is used pri- 
marily in the form of castings but 
engineers are designing more and 
more parts to be made of extruded, 











































Total production |st.half 1952 
50,675 tons 


rolled and otherwise 
wrought magnesium. Aircraft such 
as Boeing Airplane Co.’s monster 
B-36 use considerable quantities of 
magnesium sheet skin. The Sikor- 
sky S-55 helicopter is another ex- 
ample of extensive use of mag- 
nesium sheet and forgings. 


People in the light metal indus- 
try have been very pleased by this 
trend and point it out as a sure 
sign of maturity in the relatively 
new metal. But sheet rolling capac- 
ity just hasn’t been able to keep 
up with the vastly increased de- 
mand in spite of a substantial rise 
in production capacity. 


forged, 


There were only two mills in op- 
eration, both 4-high hand mills cap- 
able of rolling sheet only up to 48- 









in. width. They are operated by 
Dow at Midland, Mich., and Alum, 
num Co. of America at New Kop. 
sington, Pa. 


New Mills—But the industry 
got busy and started to build new. 
bigger and better rolling mij 
Brooks & Perkins, Inc., a leading 
magnesium fabricator in Detroit 
decided to roll its own, 

Construction was started on the 
Livonia Mill Div. less than a yegy 
ago and the mill has just beep 
started in operation. The entirely 
new mill is complete with facilities 
for casting its own rolling ingots 
as well as the conventional jobs 
such as cropping, shearing, anneal- 
ing, and cleaning sheets. Both hot- 
and cold-rolling will be done. 

The rolling mill itself consists of 
three stands of 28 to 84-in. mills. 
They will produce sheets and plates 
in standard lengths, widths and 
gages to the tune of an estimated 
200,000 lb per month. Rolling of 
sheet lighter than 0.051-in. thick- 
ness is not contemplated at present. 
Brooks & Perkins plans to supply 
commercial orders as well as all it 
needs for its fabricating plant. 


Bugaboos—Dow Chemica! is not 
far behind. This company, the on|) 
privately owned producer of pri- 
mary magnesium, has been busy 
installing a pair of sheet rolling 
mills at its Madison, IIl., plant. One 
is an 84-in. continuous coiling mill 
and the other is a 66-in. hand mill. 

The 66-in mill has been in oper- 
ation since June 1, 1952. Alloy in- 
got will be shipped from Madison 
beginning in January, 1953. Con- 
struction program for other fabri- 
cating facilities is continuing. 

Unfortunately, the company has 
been having more than its share of 
troubles in getting the big one 
into operation. It is not going 4s 
yet despite an originally scheduled 
start in the spring. Delays in get- 
ting electrical and other equipmen! 
pushed initial operation schedule 
into the summer but even more 
gremlins have prevented the long- 
awaited start-up. 
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QUAKE: Industry Hurt, Not Crippled 


Second earthquake in Bakersfield area in 32 days puts damage 


total at about $35 million . . . Boom in warehouse steel busi- 
ness results ... Southern Pacific unscathed—By T. M. Rohan. 


Farthquakes are an act of na- 
ture. But citizens and industry 
alike in Bakersfield, Calif., would 
be happy with a lot less nature 
after being shaken by the second 
earthquake in the area in little 
more than a month. 

Although quake damage around 
Bakersfield is roughly estimated 
at $35 million, industrial and man- 
ufacturing facilities, such as they 
are in a town of 110,000, were 
clawed but not mangled. Buildings 
were the major casualty of the 
sharp tremors. 


Hardest Hit— Of Bakersfield’s 
business concerns, Kern County 
Implement Co., local International 
Harvester dealer, probably suffer- 
ed the most from the double-dealt 
damage. The Tehachapi quake on 
July 21 wrecked the Kern building 
so badly that it was being dis- 
mantled. Then the second quake 
struck. This time the ceiling plum- 
meted through the floor, killing 
one Worker and injuring others. 

Amid the indiscriminate dam- 
age wrecked by the latest earth- 
quake, there were the customary 
freak escapes. The 2-year-old Kern 
steam plant 6 miles from town was 
unscathed despite the fact that its 
60,000 and 100,000 kw turbines 
were going at 3600 rpm when the 
shock occurred. 


No Fires—Pacific Gas & Elec- 
trie Co. got off with only a mass of 
small 70 kv outages and two small 
broken gas mains. First quake had 
knocked 850 of the plant’s distri- 
bution transformers off their poles 
and caused a 5-day shutdown in 
service. This time service was re- 
stored in 1% hr. Gas service to 
damaged building was shut off im- 
mediately and as a result there 
Were no fires. 

A 20,000 bbl oil refinery 5 miles 
‘rom town suffered no damage al- 
though another refinery had been 
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gutted by fire as an aftermath of 
the earlier Tehachapi quake. 

Southern Pacific Ry.. which 
spent $2 million repairing track- 
age after the July earthquake 
(THE IRON AGE, Aug. 21, 1952, p. 
83), was fortunately not revisited 
by the second quake. 


supply had been used in construc- 
tion at the Inyokern, Calif., Navy 
rocket test station. But since the 
earthquakes, progress on the Navy 
project as well as civilian con- 
struction has been slowed as work- 
ers concentrate on bracing and re- 
pairing quake-weakened buildings. 


Quake Primer—It’s a hard way 
to learn, but the damage dealt by 
the disasters did teach some im- 
portant safety lessons. An IRON 
AGE survey showed: 

Major damage was to 
buildings. 


older 





UPHEAVED: Quake damage to Southern Pacific Ry. track east of Tunnel No. | on Tehachapi 
Mountain. View is from south side of track. 


lil Windfall—One ironic effect 
of the tandem tremors has been a 
business boom for steel ware- 
houses in the area. Like ware- 
houses throughout the country, 
Bakersfield suppliers found their 
stocks completely shot after the 
prolonged steel strike. But be- 
cause of the July 21 earthquake, 
they were granted emergency steel 
allotments by National Production 
Authority. These have been mov- 
ing fast. 

U. S. Steel, Bethlehem and Pa- 
cific States made available emer- 
gency shipments of %-in. steel 
and smaller reinforcing bars. One 
local warehouse and fabricator 
unloaded 100 tons of steel the 
week after the first quake and ex- 
pects even heavier demand now 
that disaster has struck the area 
again. 

Much of the Bakersfield steel 


Machinery withstood the shocks 
very well, but falling debris took 
its toll. Motors are automatically 
cut out by short circuits from 
contact between swaying wires. 

Tilt up type walls (reinforced 
concrete poured horizontally, then 
raised, with its protruding beams 
welded) weren’t damaged. 

Small precision equipment 
stored on shelves fell to the floor 
and was badly battered. 

Vertical piping and shafting 
suffers if the ground shifts back 
and forth. Horizontal members are 
affected by swells. One or the 
other usually escapes. 

Belt-driven machinery stands up 
well because of its separate 
mountings. 

Extra heavy flooring such as 
that used in telephone buildings 
for solid support of sensitive ap- 
paratus has good resistance. 


9] 
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STEEL: Supply Optimism Grows 


Government belatedly recognizes improved stocks of steel 
for construction . . . Hint control change in 60 days... Will 
ease allocations, allow starts on recreational building. 


Government’s belated—but now 
steadily growing—optimism over 
the rapidly-improving supplies of 
steel for construction is reflected 
in its current hints that construc- 
tion regulations may be substan- 
tially eased in about 60 days. 

Proposals now under study at 
National Production Authority to 
ease the current construction rules 
applying to use of steel, copper, and 
aluminum are to permit (1) in- 
creased amounts of controlled ma- 
terials that may be self-author- 
ized, (2) starts on recreational 
and amusement construction, 
which has been banned for the 
past 2 years. 


After April — NPA’s tentative 
target date for effectiveness of the 
rewritten rules actually is Apr. 
1—on paper. But if the prospects 
for adequate supplies of mate- 
rials are bright enough on Nov. 1, 
the agency says it will forget 
about the Apr. 1 date and make 
the relaxations effective much 
earlier. Exact date is yet to be 
determined. 

Immediate effect of this change 
in NPA thinking will be the plac- 
ing of orders for the steel, copper, 
and aluminum necessary to con- 
struction of bowling alleys, swim- 
ming pools, theaters, roller-skat- 
ing arenas, and other recrea- 
tional/amusement projects. Ac- 
tual use of these materials still is 
prohibited until Apr. 1 or what- 
ever earlier date is decided upon 
by NPA. Orders may be placed 
and deliveries made at any time, 
however. 


New Order—Under present 
plans, a new Dir. 8 to CMP Reg. 6 
will permit, not later than Apr. 1, 
self-authorization up to the fol- 
lowing amounts: 

1. For recreational, entertain- 
ment and amusement construction 
per project, per quarter: 5 tons of 
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carbon steel (not to include more 
than 2 tons of structural shapes), 
500 lb of copper and copper-base 
alloys, and 300 lb of aluminum. 
Previously, no_ self-authorization 
was permitted for this type of con- 
struction. 

2. For elementary and_ secon- 
dary schools, per project: 50 tons 
of carbon steel (not to include 
more than 7 tons of structural), 
copper — 5000 lb, and alumi- 
num—4000 lb. Present limits are 
5 tons of steel, 1000 lb of copper 
and 2000 lb of aluminum per proj- 
ect, per quarter. 

3. For highways, per project: 
25 tons of carbon steel, (not to 
include more than 12 tons of 
structural) and the same amounts 
of copper and aluminum now per- 
mitted—500 lb of each. Present 
steel limit is 25 tons, not to in- 
clude more than 2 tons of struc- 
tural. 


Residential—4. For one-through- 
four family houses, per dwelling 
unit: 1500 lb of structural steel 
in addition to materials now per- 
mitted. At present, 275 lb of 
aluminum, 200 lb of copper and 
2300 lb of carbon steel are per- 
mitted for homes with steel pipe 
water distribution systems, and 
275 lb of aluminum, 400 lb of cop- 


sent 








"Well, yes... 
skilled labor." 


we did advertise for un- 


per, and 1950 lb of Carbon steel 
for homes with copper Pipe distr). 
bution systems. Present extra 
copper allowance for forced hot 
water heating and radiant heating 
are continued unchanged. 

5. For multi-unit residence (walk. 
ups), per dwelling unit: 2 tong 
carbon steel (not to include more 
than 500 Ib of structural), 209 }) 
of copper and 275 lb of aluminum, 
At present, no self-authorization 
for this type of construction is 
permitted. 

6. For multi-unit residences 
(elevator-type) per dwelling unit: 
3 tons of carbon steel (not to ip. 
clude more than 600 lb of struc. 
tural), 225 lb of copper, and 275 
lb of aluminum. No self-authori. 
zation for this category of cop- 
struction is allowed at present. 

7. All other construction, per 
project, per quarter, 25 tons 0! 
carbon and alloy steel, including 
structural (not to include more 
than 2% tons of alloy and no stain- 
less), 5000 lb of copper and 4000 
lb of aluminum. 


Limits—As the regulations 
stand now, all types of construc- 
tion except industrial are per- 
mitted self-authorization of 5 tons 
of carbon steel (not to include 
more than 2 tons of structurals 
but no wide-flange beams or sec- 
tions), 1000 lb of copper, and 2000 
lb of aluminum, per project, per 
quarter. 

Current distinctions between 
“industrial” construction and “al 
other” construction are to be 
eliminated. Projects in both cate- 
gories will be on equal footing 
with regard to self-certification 
quantities. The category “all 
other” includes commercial, pub- 
lic, hospitals, university, public 
utility, water and sewage projects, 
and transportation projects. 

Dollar-limit on DO rating av 
thority for purchase of non-col- 
trolled building equipment and 
production machinery is to 
raised to $15,000 for building 
equipment, $5000 for production 
machinery for recreational con- 
struction, $100,000 for building 
equipment and $200,000 for pro 
duction machinery for “al! other. 
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Manufacturing 





GEARS: Case History on Precision 


Gears play big role in electronics equipment . . . Precision 


is imperative .. - Initial steps of preparing gear blank and 
boring a true hole starts Arma's production—By T. Metaxas. 


The flustered sailor on a battle- 
ship spotting @ guided missile hur- 
tling nearer may have a fraction of 
a minute to train his computer- 
directed guns at that lethal chunk 
of steel and explosive. Marksman- 
ship of the electronic range finder 
had better be perfect because there 
is not a smidge of leeway for error. 

Precision equipment must have 
precision gears—else electronic im- 
pulses could not be translated into 
their accurate equivalents in mo- 
tion. Synchronization of gears 
must be perfect. 

Backlash of “wobbly” gears with 
their cumulative effect on the final 
gear of a train would send elec- 
tronic gun aiming astray. Without 
precision gears in his range com- 
puter the sailor facing the missile 
might just as well let fly with a 
shotgun. 


Slogan of Precision — Arma 
Corp., of Brooklyn, N.Y., one of 
the major producers of the elec- 
tronic devices which aim the guns, 
detect the enemy, has a slogan of 
precision in making its own gears. 
Into Arma’s diversity of electronic 
equipment go thousands of gears 
in many sizes, many tolerances. 
About 25 pet of Arma gears are 
made to runout, tolerances of .0003 
in. and another 25 pet to .0004 in. 
Fifty pet of the gears are made 
in sizes below 1 in.—and final in- 
spection often includes examina- 
tion through a jeweler’s eyepiece. 

Gears of .0003 in. runout toler- 
ance match in precision the master 
gears used to test production gears 
in Measuring equipment. They are 
roughly twice as precise as the 
most superior watch gears, and as 
4a Measurement .0003 in. is equal 


to one-twelfth the thickness of a 
sheet of paper. 

Bas ¢ premise at Arma is that 
ultimate precision of a gear is 


founded on care taken in preparing 
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the gear blank and boring a true 
hole for the arbor. Boring an exact 
inside diameter ensures a follow- 
through of precision in later ma- 
chining and teeth cutting opera- 
tions. On the other hand, imperfect 
boring of a hole at the start will 
certainly lead to rejection later. 


ARMA CORPORATION 


___OPERATION SHEET 


OPERATION 


Contract gear shops could no 
doubt bore that same exact hole in 
an identically precise blank. But 
with Arma’s captive shop its repe- 
titive gear jobs give machinists 
growing familiarity with Arma 
specs and needs. 


Keep the Arbors—Contract 
shops finishing an Arma job would 
tend to discard the arbors, finding 
it difficult to stock these holders for 
each customer on the frail assump- 
tion another similar job will arrive 
shortly. At Arma, arbors are re- 
tained, used again, and then reclas- 


7ECS44-8 
STANDARD LOT 


USE THIS SHEET FOR LOTS OF 


Fornish seterial 2 1/16 dis. Naval Brees (46-B-6) $ o 


(47* = 100 pes) 


Drill 5/32® die. hole. 


Pace End. 
Tarn 0, D, 2,000 dia. to .0CO -,0C2" 
Form 7/16 dis, to .093" flange thickress. 


Rough bore .1872 # .003 -.0°C0 dis. hole -,006 


Cut off 9/32° dim. 


} Finish bore .1972 # ;0003 -,oree 


Inspect. 
| 


| Barr teeth 
Sheve te: th 
Check Red Liner 
Check ceer 
Inspect. 
Stem: pert no. 


Subait to cov't insp 
Send to stock 


OTE: TAPER PIN DRILLIYG TO BE DOYE AT ASSY 


weueo ev [| cave [| Jom NO ae? 


Spur Gear 


RWO: CHK: ed 6-5-50 
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Precision Boring — Arma uses 
precision boring machines—a not- 
general practice for regular indus- 
trial gears which frankly need not 
be built to such exacting runout 
tolerances. While some gear makers 
(quite rightly) finish their gears 
on turret lathes, Arma must use 
an additional precision boring op- 
eration to bring the hole within 
closer tolerances. Performance of 
a gear depends greatly on the con- 
centricity of its rotation. 

In deciding to make its 
gears, Arma considered the demer- 
its of farming out its frequent, 
varying small lot jobs through 
cumbersome competitive bidding. 
Arma believes it is doing its own 
gear work more efficiently and at 
less cost, at the same time aliowing 
a closer tie-in to finished equipment 
production. 


own 


éie. hole, 
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Gear hobdter 


143 
Std tools 
Vire brush 


Gear shever 


Red liner 
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sified into smaller categories as 
they wear. 

Unless it is truly an industrial 
titan, a company wishing to make 
its own precision gears cannot 
plunge into a massive cash invest- 
ment for a multiplicity of special 
machine tools. Arma equips its 
shop with standard tools. 

Labor costs in producing preci- 
sion gears spiral loftily when com- 
pared to the common variety. Yet 
there are compensating factors. 
It’s acknowledged that machine tool 
set-up time to build precision into 
a gear at the very beginning is 
arduous. Even gear cutting time 
is slowed a notch or so to assure 
a certain finish. But inspection time 
on precision gears is considerably 
less than with gears made to 
broader tolerances. 
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FOR 
CHOOSE DIAL COMPARATORS 


Ames Dial Comparators make the inspection of duplicate parts an 
extremely simple, rapid and accurate operation. Ames Comparators are 
strictly impersonal in their accuracy — the results being in no way de- 
pendent on the skill or judgment of the operator. The pressure of the 
gauging members against the work is mechanically determined and 

therefore uniform. 

Check the Ames Dial Comparators shown — one 
of them may solve a Quality Control problem for you. 













Ames No. I Dial Comparator is an easily ad- 
justable bench model that measures objects up to 
2“ in cross section. The table bracket may be 
quickly located and locked in position on the 
column. The table itself may be further positioned 


and locked for final fine adjustment. This com- 

























7 parator is designated Ames No. 1V when equipped 
md with dead-weight contact — and contact 
neem, area to ASTM specifications for measuring resilient 
oe materials, such as rubber, plastics, etc. 

‘a 
ae 
ae 

It ae Ames No. 2 Dial Comparator is a compact, 
r od stable bench model for measuring non-yielding 
t =p materials — sheet metal, glass, hard rubber. The 
att 2“ diameter table is adjustable to bring pointer 
Ks to zero. Ames No. 2W is similar to the Ames No. 


2, but is furnished with dead-weight contact pres- 
sure and contact areas to ASTM specifications for 
checking textiles, plastics, sheet rubber, etc. 









Ames No. 13 Dial Comparator fea- 
tures flat-ground, cast-iron base of 
ample size for using V-blocks and 
locating fixtures for checking rounds, 
flats and odd shapes. Also, the No. 
13 can be fitted with a fine adjust- 
ment for close setting. Accurately 
adjustable bracket holds any Ames 
Micrometer Dial Indicator. 





















Ames No. 130 Dial Comparator 
is designed especially for inspect- 
ing comparatively large parts. For 
this reason, the flat-ground steel 
base, the adjustable indicator sup- 
port on which can be mounted any 
Ames Micrometer Dial Indicator, 
and the upright column are pro- 
portioned to suit the user’s particu- 
lar requirements. 











Send us your Quality Control job specifications, and we 
will supply complete details and proposal without obligation. 
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Torpedo Range -— Whey Ieox 
AGE visited Arma’s gear Shop, the 
foreman pointed out what he be. 
lieved was something unusual jp 
gear making. This was a large spur 
gear cut from a spline hole anj 
hobbed to size in one operation of 
two cuts. The heavy cut left 999 
in. for finishing. The gear haq a 
total runout of .0006 in., a 20 pres. 
sure angle, and 45 teeth. 

It was interesting to note that , 
machinist expressed doubt over the 
inspection fate of a gear then being 
finished. He was reassured by the 
foreman that preciseness on the 
arbor would carry the gear 
through to acceptance. 

A World War II experience a 
Arma (the exception to the rule 
points out importance of gears in 
electronics equipment. Trial checks 
were being conducted on a sub- 
marine torpedo data computer with 
35,000 parts of which 10 pet or 
3500 were gears. Awry operation 
of the computer and urgent need of 
the Navy stirred consternation at 
Arma. 

A mathematician was hustled t 
the scene. Basing his calculations 
on the results of the trial runs, he 
plotted out the trouble. Amid some 
snorts of disbelief, the computer 
was disassembled at a certain spot 
and the trouble-making part pulled 
out. It was a solitary gear that 
somehow had one tooth too many. 
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n TRox 
OP, the W G | Mo year, Mr. Orban said. Price cutting 
he be. STEEL: est el man mports unt on export items reached its peak 
sual jn in July but began to firm in Au- 
se spur Belgian exports of semi-finished steel to West Germany ex- gust. Reinforcing grades which 
] J . > > . . - 
ne and pected to be 1.2 million tons during the year .. . But German brought $140 per metric ton in ‘51 
tion of ; . . dropped to $100 in July. Price at 
roduction rates continue to climb—By E. C. Kellogg. 7 
ft .029 P y 99 present is between $103 and $105. 
had a tevel t in th . . dition ia th Effects of the U. S. steel strike 
) surprising dev ment in the improv : = ¢ s the , 
Hie: 4 surprising develop mproved economic condition i the have not been felt in Europe as yet, 
Syropean steel market has been the rise in value of black market marks 
eee 5 } sae e Mr. Orban told THE IRON AGE. 
ncrease in West German imports to within 5 pct of established rates. Whether steel neiend Si ae au 68 
at 2 ' ‘ . ether stee ices wi s 
that . ¢ semi-finished steel from Bel- Mr. Orban described the Euro- it j P hi h go Up 
” me cium. This situation was pointed pean steel market as being fairly a result is somet — that cannot 
being out by Kurt Orban, Kurt Orban firm internally. Demand for open- ** yet be determined. Barring 
ny the (o.. Inc., New York, major U. S. hearth grades is strong in all coun- heavy demand from the U. S., Mr. 
nthe importer of steel and machine iools, tries, while general demand is high- Orban expects prices on reinfore- 
gear ‘1 an interview with THE IRON AGE ~ est in Germany and France. ing grades to drop to $100 or lower 
magazine. by the first quarter. And he antic- 
ce a From June, 1952, until June of Prices Spiral—Steel prices have ipates a similar trend in other 
rule next year, West German imports dropped considerably since last grades. 
rs it f Belgian steel are expected to 
heck reach 1.2 million tons. This figure 
“ represents 55 pet of Belgian steel 
vith a exports. Estimated World Steel Capacity and Output 
‘t or . . - Thousands of Net Tons of 
Producti — S 
ation = m Up : Increase ~ Crude Steel — Add 000 
fe West German steel imports is not 
al sof . . : > : 
' , result of slackeni uc Annual Capacity Estimated 
nat ) es Seen Output Jon. 1, 1952 Output 
at rates. Mr. Orban, who recently re- 1951 Tons World % 1953 
turned = Germany, said the United States 105,140 108,592 43.69 117,700 
d t country’s steel output is advancing Canada 3,567 4,409 1.78 4,950 
ions quite rapidly. Last year’s produc- Latin Am., 4 countries? 1,814 2,067 0.83 2,772 
he tiem wee: inate: Sianeli alia Total 6 Am. countries 110,521 115,068 46.30 125,422 
ome tons and is now around 16 or 17 United Kingdom 17,516 20,062 8.06 19,800 
million. By the e . rear France 10,836 11,299 4.55 
te) a ee , - of next yeal at. 2.867 3.031 oo { 16,280 
spot ne West German output is ex- W. Germany 14,884 18,739 7.54 15,950 
led pected to hit the 20 million mark Belgium 5,516 5,787 2.33 6,050 
et and may soar to 23 million tons Luxemburg 3,393 3,582 1.44 3,520 
- within 2 years Sweden 1,657 1,929 0.78 2,255 
, A eelenneneiiei | Italy 3,362 3,858 1.55 3,410 
“ primary factor in the inflated Other Free Europe? 3,664 4,136 1.67 4,774 
Vest German steel consumption Total Free Europe 63,695 72,423 29.14 72.039 
oes has been a higher level of busi- Japan 7,167 9,094 3.66 7,590 
hess activity and mounting exports. Other Free Asia, Africa® 4,330 5,126 2.06 5,610 
Recent elimination of custom du- 11 Small Countries* 209 303 0.12 6 
ties on semi-finished steel items Total Miscellaneous 11,706 14,523 5.84 13,552 
has also made it easier for West Russia 34,502 34,722 13.97 41,470 
Germany to imp Se Satellites® 10,088 11,795 4.75 13,750 
wag port billets, sheet iron Curtain Total 44,590 46,517 18.72 55,220 
ars and wire rods from Belgium. 
Est. World Total 230,512 248,531 100.00 266,453 





1Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico; several small countries not included. 


‘oan. Netherlands, Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Finland, Spain, Yugo- 
slavia. 


Favorable Balance—Further in- 
entive to an increase in West Ger- 


—— steel imports is the fact that 3Australia, India, Union of South Africa. 
or the last year the country ‘Selenite fore, Gee, Vener, Denmark, Greece, Ireland, Portugal, 
“S changed from a debtor nation ‘Cneen. E. nee Hungary, Rumania, Poland; data on Far Eastern 
litor positi : satellites unknown but capacity small. 
vme P a _— = the Euro 6Probably well above 352,000 tons but not estimated for several countries. 
y ent Union. This switch Sources: 1951 output and 1952 capacity from Iron arfd Steel Division, NPA. 
is primarily a result of an increase Output for 1953 estimated by United Nations in report dated April, 1952. 
in Its own exports. 


A symptom of West Germany’s 


pean | 


Compilation: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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How Ford Co. Produces Its Own Windshield Safety Glass wl 
























































Safety glass production for Ford car windshields 
reaches a yearly total of 11,085 ft. Manufactured at the 
Ford Motor Co.’s huge Dearborn, Mich., Plant, the glass 
is produced in a continuous ribbon 52 in. wide and 3 16 
in. thick. Annual output from 

the plant would Stretch from At th 

New York City to Phoenix uae 

Ariz. | the ch 

Ingredients used jn the pa 

j glass—silica sand, limestone. : 

TEST: Molten glass is blown § dolomite, soda ash, sodium wo 


eS pe BRMTRCMEEE sviphate and carboman Wy i 
shipped to the Ford plant by develoy 

rail. But all other Operations imcomes | 

involved in the production of undeni: 


safety glass are carried oy Ever. 
within the plant. of cou 
mm only be 
true of 
physic 
tion. 
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CUTTING: After inspection safety glass is cut for template cutters. FINISHED: After autoclave process, glass is washed and packaged. 
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AUTOS: Styling Big ‘53 Feature 


Detroit readying new models . . . Tool troubles killed some 
new engine programs, put emphasis on styling . . . Basic 
bodies major item .. . Engine trend to V-8—By R. D. Raddant. 


At this time of the year automo- 
ile companies take on many of 
the characteristics of expectant 
mothers. 

By means of a thousand decep- 
ve devices, they are still trying 
» conceal the fact that new mod- 
ss have been conceived and are 
developing rapidly. But there 
comes a time when symptoms are 
undeniable and the word gets out. 

Everything is not predictable, 
of course. Dates of arrival can 
only be approximated. The same is 
tre of many minor features of 
physical appearance and construc- 
tion. 

Through a mixture of old wives’ 
tales, scientific research, gossip 
and guesswork, trends and pat- 
terns as well as many specific de- 
tails are now established through- 
out the industry. 


Face Lifting — Emphasis for 
1%3 will be on styling, for two 
reasons: Some of the major pro- 
ducers are overdue for a face lift- 
ing. Tooling bottlenecks have pre- 
vented the introduction of several 
hew engines that might have en- 
tered the 1953 season. 

New models will also show an 
increasing emphasis on basic body 
styles among the Big Three. Basic 
bodies were first exploited by Gen- 
tral Motors, then adopted by Ford. 
Chrysler will no doubt extend their 
use, 

Wide use of interchangeable 
bodies is an economic necessity. 
In itself it may be the biggest 
Single factor in keeping manufac- 
luring costs from soaring out of 
Sight. As a result, styling differ- 
*nces Within companies are now 
largely confined to front ends, fen- 
ders, bumpers, and rear decks. 
Another trend is a bid to enter 
‘te sports car field. Buick has 
Practically promised to produce 
Me Skylark, a convertible with 
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downswept fenders, cutback doors, 
wire wheels, and other flashy fea- 
tures. Packard has its Pan Amer- 
ican which also may be adapted 
for production. 

Chrysler and GM have both 
promised air conditioning units as 


new “dome” style V-8 engine in- 
corporating the best features of 
the present DeSoto and Chrysler 
engines. 

While most models are not ex- 
pected to be out before late this 
year, there is some speculation 
that Chrysler cars may jump the 
gun. They were scheduled for 
early introductions prior to the 
stee] strike and still might get out 
ahead. 

Ford, Lincoln, and Mercury will 
get only minor style changes fol- 
lowing the major revisions of 


IRON AGE'S OWN EUROPEAN-TYPE SPORTS CAR 


optional equipment in some of 
their divisions. 

Engine emphasis is on the V-8. 
They are much more compact and 
lend themselves to new styling 
trends. A V-style engine is also 
necessary for high compression. A 
great deal of talk is heard about a 
V-6, but a suitable engine of this 
type has not yet been developed. 


Outlook—This is how the new 
models shape up at the moment: 

All Chrysler cars are getting 
radical styling changes, princi- 
pally toward a lower and longer 
silhouette with greater visibility 
through wraparound windows. A 
more completely automatic trans- 
mission is under study and a 
torque converter may be available 
on Plymouths. Dodge will have a 


1952. Ford engineers are working 
on new V-8 overhead valve en- 
gines for Ford and Mercury, as 
well as Ford tractor. These may 
not make it during 1953, however 


More Hp—Among General Mo- 
tors divisions, Cadillac will try to 
increase its lead in the country 
club set by design changes and 
ultra-modern mechanical devices 
and power aids. As the pioneer in 
high compression engine design, 
Cadillac will put on more power 
in the hp race with Chrysler. 

Buick, which started tooling for 
its new engine in ample time, will 
have a V-8 to replace the old in-line 
engine. Word is out that the Dyna- 
flow transmission is getting a 
working over. Buick has made big 
sales showings with its emphasis 
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cats bh blast deaning costs | 


When abrasive starts to “ crumble, it 
Through annealing, drawing and other 
iron abrasives has been increased so the 
abrasives. However, a true — 
ca ST TRU : 


i 


millions of sharp pieces th 
ing machine. Asa result you not 


THIS BULLETIN GIVES YOU THE FACTS 
It shows where the average blast cleaning 
dollar is spent and how savings can 
made. Send for your copy today. 





WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 
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Mishawaka, Ind. 








—Marketing—___ 


on the sporty convertibles and 
hardtops, particularly with th. 
wide use of bright colors. This 
will reach a new high if the Sy. 
lark goes on the market. 7 

Like other GM cars, Oldsmobile 
will have new body styling, prob. 
ably more power, and extension of 
power steering, power brakes, and 
similar features. 

Pontiac has tipped its hand prom- 
ising extensive styling changes, 
but no V-8 this year. Pontiac and 
Chevrolet both want to bring out 
V-8’s, but tooling and engineering 
have delayed the programs. Both 
Pontiac and Chevrolet are sched- 
uled to replace cast iron pistons 
with aluminum. 


Continental Touch—Nash intro- 
duced its 1952 models compara- 
tively late this year and may do 
the same in 1953, Nash is appar- 
ently sold on the European design 
and Pinin Farina, the Italian de- 
signer. The European flair will 
probably be extended. 

Packard is also sold on the 
“Continental” look and under a re- 
vised management will make every 
attempt to regain its quality repu- 
tation. Packard people also show 
more than a casual interest in 
sports cars, but 1953 may not be 
the year. Those who remember 
wire wheels with nostalgia just 
might be able to find them at 
Packard. 

A major development at Hudson 
should be the introduction of the 
long-awaited light Hudson. It will 
have the step-down design of its 
bigger brothers with its low cen- 
ter of gravity. 


Unknowns—Less is known about 
Studebaker’s plans, but some styl 
ing and engineering improvements 
are in the cards. Studebaker is de- 
termined to strengthen its pos! 
tion as the biggest independent 


probably no engine 
next year’s models. 


THE TRON AGE 


Kaiser-Frazer has let out little 
1953 information. One possibility 
is a new hardtop. Th Henry / 
may receive more emphasis if cost 
becomes a big factor in the 199 
market. Willys has a new caf and 
should have styling features but 
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__Transportation 


LOCOMOTIVES: 
May build 2000 locomotives to meet dj 
pPA goal .. . Plan more inland ships. 
Nearly 8000 diesel-electric rail- 

way locomotives may be built be- 
fore July 1, 1954, to meet a planned 
expansion goal of the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. 

Total goal for the period be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1950, and mid-year 
1954 is set at 15,500 locomotive 
yits. This number includes all 
v. S. rail requirements, but not 
locomotives bought by defense 
agencies, or those for export or 
for industrial plant use. 

By latest count, DPA has issued 
certificates for 7610 locomotives. 


Inland Ships—Expansion goal 
for inland waterways vessels would 
allow construction to be started on 
more than 1900 craft of many 
types by Dec. 31, 1953. Included 
among vessels that may be built 
are cargo and passenger craft, 
tankers, towboats, tugboats, car 
ferries, lighters, and scows. Ves- 
sels for export or defense agency 
use and those to be employed only 
on Great Lakes aren’t covered. 

DPA has set the goal for stra- 
tegic grades of chrysotile asbestos 
(both U. S. production and im- 
ported quantities) at 6000 short 
tons per year by Jan. 1, 1954. This 
would bring supplies up by nearly 
4000 tons over 1951 supply. 

Certificates for fast tax write- 
fs on about $4 million in facili- 
ties for making copper wire mill 
products are available from DPA. 
The agency set a goal of $15 mil- 
lion in capital investment, covering 
projects started on or after Jan. 1, 
1981, to be completed not later 
than Dec. 31, 1958. 
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ff THE 14 WAYS the Liquamatte simplifies 
ae wet blasting are described in Bulletin 
at 23. Send for your copy today. 
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Cut Tool Steel Bars to Size—As Needed 


A new wrinkle in tool steel marketing will soon be tested by 
Latrobe Steel Co. The idea is to persuade buyers of high speed 
tool steels to stock long bars in various diameters and cut them to 
length as needed. This would reduce total inventories of manufac- 
turers of milling cutters and similar tools who now keep stocks of 
forged rounds in various sizes. Instead of machining half an inch 
off a 4-in. round 4-in. high blank to make a 34-in. high blank, the 














-—tLabor 





SALARIES: 


Increases may be retroactive t, 
time of boosts for wage workers, 
Percentage increases for Salarieg 
employees, Salary Stabilization 
Board says, may be made retro 
active to the date wage adjustment; 
for workers under the same em 


tool maker would cut a 3%-in. cylinder from bar stock. ployer were authorized. Inc 
Latrobe is optimistic about this approach because its secret This provision in the Newly tinue 
“Desegatized” process steels can be made in sizes that are unusual amended General Salary Stabiliza Am g0Ve! 
in high speed tool steel. It claims in fact that the 10-in. bar shown tion Reg. 1 was inserted to main order 
here is the largest defect-free high speed tool steel bar ever made. tain customary relationships be to pa 
Basis of the freedom from defects is said to be the secret chemical tween wages and salaries. highe 
and mechanical process used by Latrobe to avoid segregation of per, 
carbides in the center of the billet. force 
The market for high speed tool steels in diameters above 6-in. is Changes Ordered—A number o costs 
N rather limited. Until now the “Desegatized” steels could not be changes in GSSR 1 were required nate 
Fad made in large sizes; the limit has been 6-in. diameter. One reason by Defense Production Act amend Off 
ere for making the large bar is to prove that if segregation can be ments this year. Included are ex iccui 
, «a avoided in a 10-in. bar it obviously can be avoided in the smaller emptions from coverage of certain try 
iL . sizes which make up the bulk of the market. engineers, architects, accountants thori 
ee and small business firms. Jurisdic the | 
I od tional changes transfererd to SSBB meta 
bore control over all compensation off ing 
at driver salesmen and some types 0 throt 
f a supervisors. desis 
vee One policy alteration provides payr 
re for adjustments for salaried per othe1 
P ere sonnel who work on a regularly ex-4™@ alum 
8) tended workweek but are unable to 
ate qualify for additional pay. With No 
a prior government approval, an em-#™ the 
oe ployer can compensate these em from 
ir ployees for overtime provided theygi three 
‘”) are not outside salesmen, company@™® horiz 
sie officers, executives, or adminis erati 
= trative officers. 4000 
7 Bi. s oe so er tries 
“wl BIG BAR: Latrobe Steel engineers believe that this 10-in. diam bar is the largest from 
* defect-free bar ever forged in high speed tool steel. Here it is being tested with On-The-Job Accident Rate Rises says 
a Sperry Reflectoscope which showed no flaws in the entire length. ie 
Manpower losses caused by ong sight 
the-job accidents in 1952 are going At 
to equal 12 months of idleness forg® sever 
140,000 men. this 
Source of this sobering predicq™m But | 
tion is the National Labor-Managegm ™ant 
ment Manpower Policy Committe, "nue 
jointly headed by Arthur S. Flem may 
ing, assistant to Acting Defenseg™ ance 
Mobilizer John R. Steelman, andg orde 
Robert C. Goodwin, executive d- Th 
rector, Defense Manpower Admin to tl 
istration, Labor Dept. order 
Pointing to a 12-pet increase i " h 
the work injury rate since June +n 
SALES ANGLE: Years of research developed the “Desegatized" process which dis- 1a the aagenereee ‘i = ae order 
perses the carbides throughout the entire cross section instead of concentrating casualties will continue to - Si 
them at the bor center. These photos tell the story—how it's done is still secret. unless there is more emphasis 0 nih 
Traine mmes dil loiter Bane use of organized safety programs 
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__—— Controls 


(0STS: Half-A-Loaf Pass-Throughs 


Only costs of steel, copper, aluminum may be handed along 
_, . OPS considers thousands of applications for relief on 
wages, freight... How pass-through works—By G. H. Baker. 


Industry dissatisfaction con- 
tinues to mount this week over the 
government's “half-a-loaf” pricing 
order which permits manufacturers 
to pass on to their customers the 
higher prices paid for steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum, but which 
forces them to absorb their rising 
costs of labor, freight, and other 
materials. 

Office of Price Stabilization, in 
issuing this week a revised indus- 
try earnings standards which au- 
thorize 100 pet pass-throughs of 
the higher costs of the three key 
metals, does not include in new ceil- 
ing prices now being calculated 
throughout metal fabricating in- 
dustries today’s heftier outlays for 


payrolls, freight, or materials 
other than steel, copper, and 
aluminum, 


Not in Sight—Any relief from 
the cost-price squeezes resulting 
from higher costs other than these 
three materials is still over the 
horizon. OPS has “under consid- 
eration” applications from nearly 
4000 companies and about 70 indus- 
tries for higher prices resulting 


from these factors. The agency 
says no immediate relief is in 
sight. 


At least a week—and possibly 
several weeks—may elapse before 
this much-needed relief is granted. 
But the inescapable fact that many 
manufacturers cannot long con- 
tinue to absorb these higher costs 
may force the agency to speed issu- 
ance of the remainder of the relief 
order, 

There is no retroactive feature 
‘o the revised earnings-standards 
order which permits pass-throughs 
ot higher materials costs. This 
‘ame condition probably will apply 
also to the possibly forthcoming 
orders dealing with other costs. 

Since steel price rises were re- 
troactive to July 26, aluminum in- 


September 4, 1952 


creases to Aug. 4, and since the 
OPS pass-through order is not re- 
troactive at all, metalworking in- 
dustry must pay for this gap out 
of its pockets. Manufacturers are 
a little tardily returned to their 





three metals. And that’s all. 

Manufacturers may elect, at 
their option, either of two general 
methods for calculating higher 
prices. A company may: 

(1) Caleulate its cost increases 
for each product separately, on the 
basis of cost increases incurred for 
the metals used in the product, or, 

(2) Caleulate an adjustment 
factor which will represent the 
average increase for a group of 
products. 

As far as administration of the 


COMMAND CHANGE: Tighe E. Woods, new Office of Price Stablization boss (left), 
Roger L. Putnam, chief of economic stabilization agencies (center), and Ellis Arnall, 
retiring price head, meet the press on the White House steps after a conference 
with President Truman. 


pre-price-rise status with actually 
not a jot gained in the very sub- 
stantial high cost departments of 
wages and transportation. 


No Absorption—This week’s or- 
der permits the higher prices paid 
for steel, copper, and aluminum to 
be passed along by manufacturers 
to other industrial customers or to 
the buying public. At the same 
time, no mark-up over the actual 
amounts of the increases is per- 
mitted. In effect, this restores the 
operating position of each subse- 
quent fabricator to the same level 
which he would have experienced 
if it had not been necessary to in- 
crease the ceiling prices for these 





new earnings standards is con- 
cerned, each company is largely 
“on its own.” The new order per- 
mits each firm to put its higher 
prices into effect immediately. 


Oil Country Deliveries Extended 


Firms holding authorized third 
quarter controlled material orders 
for oil country tubular goods now 
may call for delivery at any time 
up to Dec. 31, 1952, National Pro- 
duction Authority has ruled. This 
move (Dir. 4 to M-46, Dir. 2 to 
M-46A) makes it possible for the 
oil and gas industries in the U. S. 
and Canada to cash all third quar- 
ter tickets, NPA predicts. 

Continued on Page 103 
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ee ‘ In Cone-Drive double enveloping gears there are no circular of 

Why all this is possible e e e Giametral pitch limitations to consider. This vital design featweg@hat a ¢ 

has now permitted STANDARDIZATION of right angle reductioni™ratts o 

gearing, made possible mass-production of gear and worm blanks regy); 

and simplified and speeded manufacture and assembly. forgar 

ould b 

J, When you specify Cone-Drive double enveloping gears, you can ane 

And don’t forget °° °° * use much smaller gear sets to-carry a given load; you can save spa? archer 
and weight; and you get unparalleled smoothness. You get aii a 

these simply because Cone-Drive Gears have (1) a greater com dustr 

tact area per tooth and (2) more teeth in contact. Colum 


What fo do * © 000+ Write, phone or wire today for Catalog No. 700—or better yt! oe 
ask for specifications of the STANDARD Cone-Drive geat s¢ Been 5 
most nearly meeting your power and ratio requirements. They re 
are available in ratings from fractional to hundreds of horse Ra ie 
power and in ratios from 5/1 to 70/1. lireen 


RIVE GEARS se 
Vidton, Michigan Tool Company sort f 


DOUBLE ENVELOPING GEAR SETS & SPEED REDUCERS 7171 E. McNichols Rood © Detroit 12, Michigan 
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‘ontrols— 


icesetters Shift Emphasis 


Weakened forces of the Gov- 
nment’s price-setting agency 
inted toward a campaign empha- 
ising controls over productive 
aterials and equipment, rather 
an consumer goods, when they 
jspended restrictions last week 
fn such items as radios and tele- 
sion sets. 

Relow-ceiling prices prevailed 
» the case of those items on which 
ontrols were suspended or actu- 
ily lifted, as was true of display 
xtures, outdoor signs, and others. 
utility of maintaining a bulkhead 
gainst elements that were not 
rving to break free became clear 
» Office of Price Stabilization, and 
he agency announced a program 
alling for concentration of its 
imited resources “where they can 
io the most good.” 

As part of this projected plan, 
)PS expects to keep allocation of 
ts personnel under continuous re- 
iew and, as the need arises, to 
eallocate strength “boldly and 
romptly.” Tests for those restric- 
ions to be continued in effect will 
“fairness and equity,” or re- 
lirements of the controls law. 


Standing By—OPS also made a 
promise of a “most careful watch” 
er economic conditions and of 

ick action if further emergencies 
rise. This statement is viewed as 
warnng that those controls sus- 
might be reimposed if 
prices of consumer goods rise. 

Most far-reaching element of 
ie OPS program is the proposal 
nat a group be named to prepare 
rafts of basic controls legislatfon, 
regulatory formula, and outlines 
forganization and procedure that 
ould be employed if there is 2 
irther threat of inflation. 


dustry Controls This Week 


Columbium—Amend., Sched. 5, M- 
permits sale and use of certain 
mbium-bearing stainless steel 


ended 


iu 


papes and forms that have been in 
Yentories of producers and distrib- 
ors for 6 months or longer. 
Zireonium— A mend. 2, M-80 in- 
“aes amount of zirconium that can 

ised in Stee! production without be- 
£ recorded monthly melt-sheet 
port from lb to 15 tons. 


beptember 4. 
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——Defense Contract: 
Contracts Reported Last Week 


Including description, quantity, 
dollar values, contractor and ad- 
dress. Italics indicate small busi- 
ness representatives. 


Repair parts for governors & turbines, 
25300, $415,348, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Philadelphia. 

Coil & switch assemblies for electric 
motors, 4360, $57,737, General Motors 
Corp., Detroit, R. C. Campbell. 

Repair parts for electric motors, 41127, 
$61,691, Cutler Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee. 

Repair parts for diesel engines, 174959, 
$124,915, General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
J. BE. McKenna. 

Repair parts for diesel engines, 31445, 
$45,825, General Motors Corp., W. O. Nel- 
son. 

Metal parts for booster, M21A4, 5700 
units, $560,025, Detroit Brass & Malleable 
Works, Detroit. 

Metal parts for booster, M21A4, 15500 
units, $1,476,375, Detroit Brass & Mal- 
leable Works, Detroit. 

Metal parts for booster, M21A4, 14160, 
$1,430,160, Grand Rapids Hardware Co., 
Grand Rapids. 

Metal parts for primer, percussion, M60, 
7500 units, $232,125, Calumet & Hecla 
Consolidated Copper Co., Detroit. 

Rocket assemblies, 2650000, $5,007,000 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, A. JE. 
Goosen. 

Shell, HE, M71, 90MM, 200000, $1,368,- 
000, Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, 
Canada. 

Metal parts for primer, percussion, 
M28B2, 12000 units, $291,720, Calumet & 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Co., Detroit. 

__ Galvanometer, blasting, 6087 sets, $81,- 
870, Demaco, Inc., Detroit. 

Automotive spare parts, 6690, $45,031, 
International Harvester Co., Detroit. 

Automotive spare parts, 8000, $109,440, 
Universal Prods. Co., Inc., Dearborn. 

Fin assy MI103Al, 156375, $179,205, 
oe Metal Products Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Links, metallic belt, 20MM, M10, 
7000000, $312,900, L. A. Young Spring & 
Wire Corp., Detroit. 

Fin assy, AN-M114Al1, 20000, $121,540, 
Saginaw Industries Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Metal parts for shell, HE, 90MM, M71, 
640000, $3,040,000, Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 
Co., Detroit. 

Automotive spare parts, 10758, $322,624, 
ene Machine & Tool Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Automotive spare parts, 1584, $65,821, 
Prestyle Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

Trucks, fork, lift, 145, $537,232, Clark 
Equipt. Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

Trucks, industrial crane, 350, $2,669,782, 
Federal Motor Truck Co., Detroit. 

Trucks, crane, warehouse, electric, 14, 
$170,714, The Baker-Raulang Co., Cleve- 
land. 

Tractors, warehouse, gasoline, 47, $169,- 
917, Clark Equipt. Co., Buchanan, Mich. 

1500 VA inverters, 435 ea, $201,718, 
Jack & Heintz, Inc., Cleveland. 

Airplanes, 55, 1 lot, $3,798,865, Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kansas. 

Spares for components, 667 ea, $856,020, 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J. 

Hemisphere sights, 65, $2,577,388, East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

2500 BA inverters, 2000 ea, $580,290, 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Wheel & brake assy, $140,075, The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohto. 

Air speed indicator, 5160, $1,060,147, 
Kollsman Instru. Corp., Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Wheel & brake assy, 1116, $1,347,557, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

Compressor, 109 ea, spare parts, 220 ea, 
$323,185, Worthington Corp., Cincinnati. 

Aircraft camera, 3218 ea, $830,944, The 
Houston-Fearless Corp., Los Angeles. 

Cradle, pintle and ammo box holder 
assy, 9700 ea, $571,954, James Counning- 
ham, Son & Co., Inc., Rochester. 

Spare parts for materials handling 
equipt., var, $38,502, Clark Equipt. Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Replacement & spare assemblies, $200,- 
000, American Floor Surfacing Co., Toledo. 

Spare parts, $200,000, Western Electric 
Co., New York. 

Replacement and spare assemblies, $45,- 
000, General Electric Co., Washington. 

Precision potentio-meters, 800 ea, $86,- 
187, Fairchild Camera & Instru. Corp., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 





Replacement & spare assemblies, $40,- 
000, Arma Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bomb, demolition, T54E2, 100000 ea, 
rs. Walsh Construction Co., New 
ork. 

Lighter, fuze. 1184130, $330,372, Free 
Sewing Machine Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Firing device, pressure release type M5, 
75000, $42,960, Free Sewing Machine Co., 
Rockford, IL. 

Automotive spare parts, 10941, $84,193, 
Diamond T Motor Co., Chicago. 

Final drive & support assy, 1820, $1,304,- 
239, Brad Foote Gear Works, Chicago. 

Primer, percussion M54, MPTS, 
11013000, $57,818, Deringer Metallurgical 
Corp., Il. 

Fuze, PD, M82A1, MPTS, 781000, $716,- 
317, McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, Ui. 

Replenishment of tools, 1200 ea, $89,040, 
Vally Forge & Car Co., McGrath & Co., St. 
Paul. 

Replenishment of tools, 5500 ea, $396,- 
000, Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., Chicago. 

Replenishment of tools, 893 ea, $25,834, 
Overhead Conveyer Co., Detroit. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
200000 ea, $25,200, Clark Cable Corp., 
Cleveland. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
5800 ea, $25,618, Triplex Corp. of America, 
Pueblo, Colo. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
1400 ea, $152,460, Diamond T Motor Car 
Co., Chicago. . 

Replenishment of tank & combat vehicle 
parts, 500 ea, $30,600, Clark Cable Corp., 
Cleveland. 

Replenishment of motor vehicle parts, 
3200 ea, $80,222, Ainsworth Mfg. Corp., 
Detroit. 

Replenishment of hardware, 13900 ea, 
$61,577, Purolator Products, Inc., Rahway, 
N. J. 

Replenishment of tools, 6 ea, 37,200, 
United Mfg. Co., Hamden, Conn. 

Replenishment of tank & combat vehicle 
parts, 5000 ea, $134,350, Libbey, Owens, 
Ford Glass Co., Toledo. 

Replenishment of tools, 1200 ea, $40,800, 
Skarda, Inc., El Monte, Calif. 

Replenishment of small arms parts, 
3120 ea, $31,528 Dual Remote Control Co., 
Inc., Garden City, Mich. 

Replenishment of small arms parts, 
15000 ea, $31,200, DM Tool & Mfg. Co., 
Dearborn. ; 

Spare parts sets dolly trailer, converter 
6 Ton, 2895 units, $4,248,540, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit. 5 

Replenishment of tank & combat vehicle 
parts, 1400 ea, $147,000, Machine Tool & 
Die Co., Detroit. 


Government Inviting Bids 


Latest proposed Federal pro- 
curements, listed by item, quan- 
tity, invitation No. or proposal 
and opening date. (Invitations for 
Bid numbers are followed by “B,” 
requests for proposals or quota- 
tions by “Q.”) 


Headquarters Air Materiel Command, Dayton. 


Jack hand hydraulic, 1039 ea, 53-5021Q, Sept. 8. 
Tester inverter bench, 95 ea, 53-5037Q, Sept, 8. 


Yards & Docks Supply Office, Porthaeneme, 
Calif. 

Repair parts, Mower Power & Truck Div., In- 
ternational Harvester Co., 617 itm, 321-53, Sept. 
11. 


Naval Ordnance Plant, Indianapolis. 
Assy, thermal motor, 1000 ea, 1909B, Sept. 8. 


Commanding Officer, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, 
NM. ds 


Ammo container, 40000 ea, 29B, Sept. 5. 


Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Machine, strapping and boxing, 438, 6667B, 
Sept. 23. 

Hoists, 230, 669B, Sept. 9. 

Vises, 730, 6670B, Sept. 9. 

Screwdriver, 301760, 664B, Sept. 22. 

Anvils, blacksmiths, 200, 93Q, Sept. 10. 


Naval shipyard, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Connector, receptacle, 480 ea, PR-1415-52, 


Sept. 15. 
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Reuland motors 





FIT INTO 
YOUR PICTURE? 


fe s ~ (cut-away 


view) 
FLUID-SHAFT MOTOR 


Provides smooth acceleration 
of heavy loads. More compact 
than separate motor and fluid 
coupling. Perfect alignment! 
Thousands in use on cranes, 
mixers, centrifugals, etc. 


FLUID-SHAFT MOTOREDUCER 


This Fluid - Shaft motor and 
gear reducer combination con- 
verts the motor’s conventional 
high speed into a slow speed, 
smooth starting, compact unit. 
Ideal for car pullers, conveyors, 
dryers, etc. 


MAGNETIC BRAKE 


The only brake that permits 
the use of TWO output shafts 
per motor. When desired, the 
motor shaft can be extended 
right through! Only 6 major 
parts...no levers or linkage... 
self adjusting ... half usual 
length! 


Write for new engineering 
folder on these and other 
exclusive Reuland Products... 

industrial units designed to 
fill the needs of the nation’s leading 
equipment manufacturers! 


REULAND 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Alhambra, Colif. Representatives in all principal cities 


FIRST IN QUALITY ... FIRST IN DESIGN 
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Industrial Briefs 


Contract Awarded—THE BUNCHER 
CO., Pittsburgh, was awarded a con- 
iract by the U. S. Navy Dept. for the 
clearing of the islands of Kiska and 
Tanaga in the Aleutians. 


Hydraulic Press — Canada’s largest 
hydraulic press for the conversion of 
scrap steel was unveiled in the Cote 
St. Paul yards of LOUDEE STEEL 
CORP., when an automobile, with 
tires, glass and upholstery removed, 
was compressed into a bundle less 
than 24 in. in 55 seconds. 


Earnings—U. S. STEEL CORP. earn- 
ings for the second quarter amounted 
to $22,218,922. 


Branch Office—THE DENISON EN- 
GINEERING CO. has opened a branch 
office at 565 No. Prairie St., Haw- 
thorne, Calif. 


Expansion—CHAPIN & FAGIN INC., 
Buffalo, has again expanded their 
facilities by installing a Logemann 
Press in their yards, It is said to be 
the largest hydraulic scrap iron baler 
in New York State. 


Fellowships Awarded — BATTELLE 
INSTITUTE, Columbus, Ohio, has 
awarded two fellowships in chemical 
engineering for the 1952-53 school 
year. Carl S. Schlea and David G. 
Stephan, are the recipients and they 
are candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Ohio State 
University. 


Installation — A new car type heat 
treating furnace is being installed by 
RUST FURNACE CO., at The Na- 
tional Roll & Foundry Co., Avonmore, 
Pa. 


Complete Operation Unit—Chemical 
Plants Div., BLAW-KNOX CO., has 
expanded and reorganized its Tulsa, 
Okla., office into a complete operating 
unit to be known as the western head- 
cuarters, and has appointed F. Drake 
Parker manager. 


Purchased—THE PURDY CO. has 
bought the scrap iron yards of Hick- 
man, Williams & Co., Madison, III. 


Something New—A new firm formed 
for the production and sale of a new 
densifier, which makes possible high 
heat-conductive concrete for radiant 
heating, is LEE-DON, INC., Harmar- 
ville, Pa. 






















Property Leased—A MERICAN PIPE 
& STEEL CORP. has leased the 399 
acre Ryan Airport property, locate 
just outside the city limits of Heme 
Calif., and owned by San Barnardiy 
County for the erection of a brane} 
plant. 


New Building—A new building, whic 
is attached to the original plant, 
been completely integrated into ¢ 
operations of WAPAKONETA y 
CHINE CO., Wapakoneta, Ohio, | 
will increase production capacity } 
approximately 50 pct, 


Moves — FANNER METAL Prop 
UCTS CO., Coleman-Peterson Diy 
will move next month into modernize 
and enlarged plant recently purchase 
from Air-Maze Corp., Cleveland, 


Construction Started — SYLVANI! 
ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC., ha 
begun construction work on a 40,000 
sq ft facility near Mountain View 
Calif., that will house a new group o 
product development laboratories o 
the Electronics Div. 


Enters Field—SERVOTROL CO., Chi 
cago, under license agreement with 
Technology Instrument Corp., hav 
entered into the field of precision p 
tentiometers and servo components. 


Average Earnings—DEPT. OF CoM 
MERCE reports that average earning 
in 1951 amounted to $1,584 for eve 
man, woman and child in the U. §. 
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@ If you require Electric Resistance-Welded Steel 
Tube, we suggest you get in touch with Revere at 
once. On many requirements, exceptional deliveries 
can be made. Investigate this source of supply. 

Complete facilities are available for further fabri- 
cation such as cutting, swaging, bending, annealing, 
testing, etc. 

If you are equipped to do your own fabricating, 
you will find Revere Electric Welded Steel Tubing 
has uniform properties and can be readily formed 
for varied applications. 

Over 25 years of experience in the manufacture 
of Electric Welded Steel Tubes. 

Technical and Engineering service is available. 
Consult us on your Steel Tube problems. 


Septem ber 4, 1952 


Revere 


Electric Welded Steel Tubes 


Hot and Cold Rolled Carbon Stee! up to 1025 Carbon 


Round 
Square 
Rectangular 
Special Shapes 


Diameters from %”’ 0. D. to 4%” 0. D. 
Wall thicknesses from .025” to .187’’ 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago and Clinton, 1/1; Detroit, Mich.; 
Los Angeles and Riverside, Cols New Bedford, Mass.; Rome, N. Y.— 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere 
SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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The Automotive Assembly Line 





Hopes for Decontrol Rise Again 


Removal of copper, aluminum from critical list bring new 
talk of removing auto output curbs ... No action would be 
possible until steel supply gap is filled—By R. D. Raddant. 


It has been some time since auto 
makers felt the pinch of copper 
and aluminum shortages. Improv- 
ing supply sources and the steel 
strike took care of that. Neverthe- 
less, the lifting of both metals from 
the critical list was good news. 

Assured of a plentiful supply of 
these metals, the industry began to 
look around to a possible lifting of 
production quotas in 1953. Steel 


the steel strike intervened and 
these hopes have been revived with 
the strengthening copper and 
aluminum supply. 

Previously these two metals had 
been the big stumbling block in the 
path of decontrol. Then, at the 
time when copper and aluminum 
supplies were beginning to improve, 
the steel strike hit. The result was 
a complete reversal of the situa- 





MEETING: Walter Reuther, United Automobile Workers—ClO president, and 
Governor Adlai E. Stevenson, Democratic presidential candidate, conferring at the 
executive mansion last week on the governor's Detroit Labor Day speech. 








remains critical and will stay that 
way for some time, particularly in 
certain products. It is still only a 
question of time before the gap 
left by the steel strike is closed. 


Push For Decontrol—When that 
comes, providing no new crisis 
arises, there will be plenty of pres- 
sure from Detroit for a return to 
the free market. The industry felt 
it was on the verge of this before 
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tion. Steel became the weak link 
with copper and aluminum holding 
their own. 

One question arises, however. 
How much of this abundance can 
be traced to the shutdowns of 
manufacturing plants during the 
steel strike? Probably some of the 
good supply is artificial and may 
be wiped out by a return to pro- 
duction, but buyers here agree that 
the shortage has finally been over- 











come and overcome on what should 
be a permanent basis. 


Is Brightwork Easier? —}). 
creased availability of COpper 
caused an immediate flurry of 
speculation that things looke e ¢ 
brighter for new brightwork. 

As a matter of fact, one Detroit 
paper splashed this banner across 
six columns of the front page: 
“Auto Chrome Crisis Eased” 
Don’t bet too much on it. 

Regardless of how plentiful cop. 
per is, good and lasting chrome 
depends on nickel. There is little 
optimism that nickel will be off the 
critical list for a long time to come, 

Before the Korean crisis snapped 
up most of the nickel to be used for 
the jet engine program, automotive 
brightwork consisted of a layer of 
copper, then nickel, with the chrome 
on top the nickel. This nickel 
sheathing was the big factor in pre- 
venting corrosion from creeping 
through to the chrome. 

Now very dittle chrome is pro- 
tected by nickel and _ substitutes 
have not been satisfactory. With 
more copper available, manufac- 
turers will use more copper in 
chrome plating. This will help 
some, but thicker copper alone will 
never do the job nickel did. 





MG Blues—American auto pro- 
ducers are listening to a disturl- 
ing little sound that just won't go 
away. It may be getting so loud 
that something will have to be done. 

What’s making the noise? It’s 
that pesky British MG that has 
buzzed its way to the top of the 
list of automotive imports. The 
sporty two seater gained 831 Amer- 
ican registrations during June, 
nearly double the sales of the Hill 
man, next car on the list. In the 
first 6 months of this year, 325° 
MG’s reached American buyers. 

It’s not the immediate threat ' 
the market that is irritating “ 
American producers. What bothers 
them is that MG sales | | 
market for that type of car tal 
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they are missing. No American 
car is in competition with the MG. 

Try Again—This is why stories 
persist that some American manu- 
facturer will sooner or later try to 
tap this specialized market in spite 
of the fact that it has been tried 
before with scant success. 

The MG is not likely to stir any 
of the major auto producers into 
action although Nash and Kaiser- 
Frazer have light cars and Hudson 
will soon enter the field. None of 
these are the sports car type of 
the MG, however. 

Most guesswork indicates that 
any entries to this field will have 
to come from outside of Detroit, 
possibly from the West Coast. 
There the atmosphere and Holly- 
wood traditions appear to lend 
themselves more to this type of 
venture. 

The small cars, however, are 
showing considerable popularity in 
the East too, where they have at- 


tracted interest as a second car 
because of their low cost. 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 
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AWP! L SHUDDER Y HE 
WITH HORROR? 
IMAGINE A MAN 
DOZIN’ ON DEATH'S 
SHOULDER! WHY, 
iF THAT MACHINE 
9 \. YANKED HIM IN- 
By \.a7 TO THAT PIT... 
=| OW, A PERFECT 
Ni GUILLOTINE / 


Automotive Production 
(U. S. and Canada Combined) 

























WEEK ENDING CARS TRUCKS TOTAL 
Aug. 30, 1952 . : . 100,992* 24,009* 125,001* 
Aug. 23, 1952 _ 88,755 31,385 120,140 
Sept. |, 1951 . 106,094 31,285 137,379 
Aug. 25, 1951 .. 107,131 31,666 138,797 
*Estimated Source: Ward's Reports 












LABOR: by the international union {gs 
March when testimony before , 
House Un-American Activities 
Committee indicated it was com. 

On the labor front, a big internal munist dominated. President (gy) 
surprise occurred when a Reuther- Stellato was deposed and an ai. 
backed slate of candidates abruptly ministrative board took over «p- 











Reuther-backed slate quits elec- 
tions at giant Ford Local 600. 



























































withdrew from the elections of the trol of the local. The former presi 
faction-split Local 600. dent appeared doomed to obscurity, 
The move had broader implica- 











tions than control of the Ford local, Peace Bid—He made a strong 
probably the largest in the world comeback, however, and as elections 
with a membership of 53,000. It approached, he and his slate ap- 
was looked on by labor specialists peared to have the election in the 
as a Reuther bid for the big local’s bag. With nothing to gain by con- 
support when the UAW interna- tinuing the fight, Mr. Reuther’s 
tional elections roll around next next best bet was to make a bid for 
May. peace. 

In review, Local 600 was seized During the five months seizure, 
probably 20 minor Local 600 off 
ers were purged, but none of the 
top four office-holders were bar- 
ished. However, they have report- 
edly seen the light and are seeking 
right-wing support at the expense 
of the leftist faction. 































By J. R. Williams 
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YEARS AN’ GUY HAS 
I'LL BET THIS ) FOR IT IS ines 
BIRD WILL 4 TO SHUT Army Boosts Civilian Truck Use 


BE TH’ CAUSE \ UP SUCH 

OF PUTTIN’A } BIRDS AS 
SAFETY DE- 
VICE ON IT’ 


Recent truck orders by Army 
Ordnance reflect an encouraging 
trend by the military to use regular 
commercial trucks wherever pos 
sible. 

Ordnance traditionally ordered 
trucks drawn to rigid specifications 
to meet the unusual demands of 
field and combat use. Chances are, 
however, that these expensive vt 
hicles ended up doing conventions 
hauling that could be done as eas 
ily by a regular commercial vehicle 
New orders reflect that this cost! 
procedure is on the wane. 

Dodge announced a recent order 
for 3439 regular commercial truck 
placed by Ordnance. In ‘luded in 
the $4,750,000 order were ‘2-t0" 
2-ton, and 4-wheel- drive powe 
wagons. 
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Planners Spread No-Inflation Idea 


Capitol economists say more inflation not likely considering 
diminished consumer purchasing power ... Draft may pick up 
deferred men... Where's war output Peak?—By G. H. Baker. 


The economic forces tending to 
generate a new round of inflation 
are slowly but surely being braked 
py the public’s diminished pur- 
chasing power, Washington plan- 
ners believe. 

New government estimates on 
the spending and saving habits of 
American families show that the 
average U. S. city family is spend- 
ing far 1 es s—proportionately— 
than it did 12 to 18 months ago. 
Is this Washington’s conception 
of an ideal way to beat inflation 
by paring a manufacturer’s mar- 
ket?) 
after the Korean 
war started, the nation went on a 
buying spree in anticipation of 
shortages that failed to arrive. 
There were sharp increases in de- 
mand for such products as auto- 
mobiles, tires, coffee, refrigera- 
tors, and TV receivers. But maau- 
facturers and producers were able 
to keep up with demand, and there 
were no real scarcities. 


Immediately 


No More Inflation?—But “high 
velocity” inflation has run _ its 
course—for the time being. This 
is the firm belief of top Washing- 
ton economists these days. And 
they say they are not overlooking 
the factors—such as higher wages 
and prices in steel, copper, and 
aluminum — tending to notch up 
the speed of national spending. 

What this means is a series of 
cost-price squeezes at many levels 
of distribution. The new govern- 
ment ruling which permits busi- 
less and industry to pass on its 


higher cost of materials may mean 
hothing more to some manufac- 
turers than an abstract piece of 
reading matter if the public is go- 
ng to balk at paying higher prices 
‘or finished goods. 


September 4, 1952 





Safe No Longer—New demands 
upon industry’s draft-age em- 
ployees are now in the making. 
Unless the military manpower sit- 
uation improves very soon, next 
summer will see the drafting of 
fathers, 4-Fs, and other deferred 
groups. 

Army’s personnel problem is be- 
ing worsened by the constant re- 
lease of Korean veterans. The first 
draftees of the Korean war are 
now winding up their 2-year 
hitches and are lining up for dis- 
charge buttons. Few of them are 
electing to re-enlist on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Unless this trend is reversed in 
the coming months, Selective Ser- 
vice officials will move reluctantly 
to tap nearly all those now rated 
as “deferred” with their local 
draft boards. 

Still With Us?—Judging by the 
statements of Washington produc- 
tion officials, the “peak” of de- 
fense output is beginning to take 


"The. Hoover Commission says it's more 
efficierit this way.” 





This Week in Washington 


on all the aspects of a first-class 
mirage. 

The 54-day steel strike, cutting 
temporarily but heavily as it did 
into armament schedules, neces- 
sarily is resulting in revised pro- 
duction estimates. Even taking 
this set-back fully into considera- 
tion, however, the following state- 
ments by government officials 
point up the will-o-the-wisp qual- 
ity that the “peak” goal is begin- 
ning to assume: 

“Peak deliveries will be reached 
next spring.” (September, 1951.) 

“Defense production will be over 
the hump in mid-1953.” (March, 
1952.) 

“If there were deliveries on out- 
standing orders, plus the unplaced 
orders at the current rates of de- 
livery, we should still be 3 years 
away from the completion of the 
program that is to make us even 
minimally secure.” (August, 1952.) 


“Come Hither”’—Attractive bait 
—in the form of tax concessions— 
is to be offered industries as an 
incentive for locating their plants 
in New England, if present Wash- 
ington plans progress from the 
“talking” stage to the “action” 
stage. 

Fast writeoff of facilities would 
be granted, under terms of the 
proposal, to owners of new plants 
in New England’s mill cities. 
Small metalworking plants are 
particularly sought. 


Crisis Strikes — Steady erosion 
in recent years of its textile in- 
dustry has reduced many Massa- 
chusetts cities and towns to a 
“crisis level.” 

Unemployment is still at high 
levels, despite efforts of New En- 
gland congressmen to divert de- 
fense contracts to the area. Rep. 
Herter, R., Mass., says the Admin- 
istration’s policy of preferential 
treatment to “distress areas” has 
brought little relief to Massachu- 
setts in general, and none at all to 
the textile centers of Lawrence, 
Lowell, Fall River, and New Bed- 
ford. 
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You can help the scrap drive by collecting scrap, but not by creating 
it. So keep acids, alkalis and moisture from making scrap of your 
metal vessels and equipment . . . Coat them with INSUL-MASTIC 
M/OYU/UAYE coatings. 

INSUL-MASTIC is the original Gilsonite coating. The one which 
proved the great resistance of Gilsonite to chemical attack. INSUL- 
MASTIC’s binder contains 50% of this nearly inert mineral. Other 
coatings contain about 5% ... or just enough to mention. 

This is only one of the marks of A4Q@UO7 quality which has 
made INSUL-MASTIC the leader among coatings. The very high 
percentage of mica flake is another one. Mica flake helps to give 
INSUL-MASTIC A4G207% coatings their exceptionally long life. 
And when you specify a coating, you want /ong life. 

Another quality of INSUL-MASTIC is homogenization. This 
prevents the Gilsonite, mica and other ingredients from separating. 
When we spray INSUL-MASTIC you can be sure that no filler has 
settled to the bottom of the drum. We apply what you specify. 

When writing your coating specifications remember it will pay you 
to give utmost protection to your vessels and equipment by choosing 
the leader among coatings. Specify INSUL-MASTIC by name. 
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STOCKPILE: Needs Under Review 


Muntions Board reconsidering defense requirements . . . Sub- 
stitute materials ease supplies of some items .. . Value of 
objectives cut $374 milion through restudy—By R. M. Stroupe. 


Industry and science are making 
it possible for the Pentagon’s Mu- 
nitions Board to reconsider the 
need for stockpiling a number of 
currently critical items, but addi- 
tional studies must be made be- 
fore the agency is ready to name 
new substitute materials. 

Some substitutes previously an- 
nounced have received much pub- 
lic attention. Kapok, for example, 
was removed from the stockpile 
list because fiberglas was found 
to be a buoyant, long-wearing re- 
placement. Synthetic corundum is 
considered the equal of natural 
rundum, except for lens-grind- 
ing purposes, and domestic ground 
tale may be used instead of block 
tale. 

Review of stockpile objectives 
for 27 of the 75 materials still on 
the Munitions Board critical list 
was undertaken during the first 
half of this year. 


Goals Changed—Five objectives 
vere increased, seven decreased, 
three were unchanged, and others 
ire being given “final 

nsideration.” A sig- 
nificant result was re- 

tion in total value 

f stockpile objectives 
y about $374 million. 

Reporting to Con- 


gress on its work for 
the first 6 months of 
1952, the board said an- 
mony, cadmium, lead, 


ne, and rubber are 
now in more plentiful 


supply. Zine is one of 
the items diverted from 
stockpile to meet 
mmediate needs during 
the half-year. Cobalt, 
copper, fluorspar, nick- 
el, and tungsten were 
given the same treat- 
ment. 
Rate 


liversion was 


declinine 
leclinin: harply dur- 
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ing the period studied, the board 
discloses. It is not anticipated that 
any considerable quantity of the 
materials named will be sidetrack- 
ed during the rest of the year to 
fill current production require- 
ments for the defense program. 


Value—Aggregate value of all 
stockpile objectives now is placed 
at $7.753 billion, but no final com- 
pletion date is named. Item deliv- 
eries in the half-year ended June 
30 amounted to $480 million, a 
gain from the $357 million worth 
of materials added in the last half 
of 1951. 


At the end of June, materials in 
the stockpile were valued at $3.565 
billion, or less than half the total 
objective. Items under contract for 
delivery are expected to cost $1.9 
billion, though buying commit- 
ments declined in the half-year 

Primary reason for this drop is 
the large amount of strategic ma- 
terials claimed by defense and 
defense - supporting agencies and 


U. S. Critical Materials Stockpile Growing 


TOTAL GOAL 
7,753 
billions of dollars 


NOW ON HAND 
(June 30) 
3,565 
billions of dollars 


ON ORDER 
918 
billions of dollars 


ON HAND 
as of 1947 








by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 


Supply expansion programs set 
up to provide greater stocks of 
scarce materials are aided by fi- 
nancing provisions of the Defense 
Production Act. A recent count 
showed $570 million in borrowing 
authority has been allocated by 
the government for strategic met- 
als and minerals expansion. Tax 
amortization has been allowed for 
153 metal mining projects, valued 
at $625 million. 


Straightening It Out—Tone of 
the board’s comment on _inter- 
agency activities connected with 
channeling short-supply materials 
to essential defense programs is 
not flattering. Groups dealing with 
this work are the Defense Materi- 
als Operating Committee and De- 
fense Materials Policy Committee. 

A 10-member inter-agency com- 
mittee with a Munitions Board 
representative, the first group has 
the task of setting acquisition 
rates for stockpile items. It also de- 
cides whether military and essen- 
tial civilian production requires 
utilization of portions of the ma- 
terials bought. The Policy Com- 
mittee advises the Operating 
Committee. Munitions Board con- 
tends that channeling of materials 
in accordance with pri- 
orities thus determined 
resulted in curtailment 
and delays in the deliv- 
ery of some items to the 
stockpile. 

One major task for 
the board is locating of 
adequate warehouse 
space for materials 
bought. Because ware- 
housing also is a head- 
ache for industry, the 
board has been unable 
to lease the storage 
areas needed. There 
was interest at one 
time, in Munitions 
Board and other agen- 
cies, in use of caves for 
storage facilities, but 
this possibility created 
additional unsolved 
problems. 
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Unplated BB shot is loaded into ship! 
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Stevens Full Automatic Barrel-Type Plating : — 
Machine similar to the one in use at Daisy. . 3 blitz 


; bs Plating air rifle BB ammunition is an unusual application for a huge plating 
After being plated the shot is machine, but the Stevens unit at Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, 
dumped by the revolving barrel. xe wife: 4 : a ; rg % 
ns Michigan, is bringing new profits and efficiency to this operation. Formerly 
barrel plating was used to give the pellets their copper coating and it was 

an unwieldy and laborious process. 


= 
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But with their Stevens machine Daisy has been able to install a 
ingenious conveyor system that requires no manual handling from the time 
the pellets are formed until they are ready for shipping. The pellets ae 
transferred from the shaping machines to a chute and carried by conveyor 
to the Stevens machine. The machine does the rest. 


a 
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After plating the shot, the Stevens unit empties it into another chute 
and a conveyor carries the pellets to automatic packaging machines. Daisy 
plating department estimates that production is one and one-half times 
greater and man-hours are one-third less since installation of their materials 
handling system built around the Stevens Barrel-Type plating machine. 


tL 


Stevens metal finishing equipment can bring the same benefits to you 
operation. If you have a plating problem, call in your nearby Stevens 
representative or write direct to Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., Detroit 16, Mica 


This tray receives the plated shot 
and funnels it into a conveyor. 


METAL FINISHING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES SINCE 1883 


aaa SHINS 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
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West Coast Report 


Shipbuilders Win Another Round 


Coast yards hail exemption from policy 4... New victory in 
fight for work... Steelman orders contracts to areas with 
surpluses of yard facilities, labor skills—-By T. M. Rohan. 


West Coast shipbuilders chalked 
up a new victory in their uphill 
fight for work last week when 
shipbuilding was exempted from 
defense manpower policy 4 which 
has cost them several jobs in the 
past. Under the policy, construc- 
tion jobs could be assigned to 
yards designated as having a la- 
bor surplus even though their bid 
was higher. In some cases the sur- 
plus has been in entirely different 
trades. 

Coast civic, business and espe- 
cially shipbuilding representa- 
tives have long decried the policy. 
Last week, however, Defense Mo- 
bilizer Steelman ordered the De- 
partment of Defense to “take all 
necessary steps consistent with 
sound nationwide distribution of 
shipbuilding contracts” to place 
contracts with firms in areas 
where a surplus of shipbuilding 
and labor skills and facilities are 
available, 

Shipyard officials were elated 
since it will undoubtedly permit 
them to use extensive facilities 
more fully and labor leaders were 
similarly pleased since more ship- 
yard mechanics will be able to re- 
turn to their traditional trade. 

Washington’s action came as a 
result of recommendations of a 
lact-finding panel of the Surplus 
Manpower Committee which also 
reported shipbuilding is a “dis- 
tressed industry.” 


Foreign 
quantities 


Steel — Substantial 
of foreign steel are 
‘oming into the Pacific Northwest 
through Canada in the wake of 
the steel strike. 


Over 300 tons of 


structural 
shapes 


from Luxemburg were 
Sold at $6 per hundredweight plus 
duty. And prices from Continental 
Europe have dropped $20 per ton 
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in the last month, being. quoted 
now as low as $5.50 per hundred- 
weight c.if. out of Vancouver, 
B. C. British prices are quoted at 
about $7.50 or $8 per hundred- 
weight and Japanese plate has 
softened to $6 plus duty. 

Fabricators are running at a 
reduced rate and do not see full 
production resumption for some 
time. Some suppliers are being 
hurt by cancellations attributable 
to lack of steel for other com- 
ponents. Warehouse stocks are 
spotty, especially on structural 
sections and even marginal items 
are rapidly diminishing. 


Teach the Teachers—U. S. 
Steel’s Columbia-Geneva Div. this 
week is hosting 12 top western 
college professors, showing them 
the inner workings of the trade. 
The summer vacationing teachers 
will be closeted with top Colum- 
bia-Geneva management men in 
the fields of their choice and also 
tour the Pittsburg, Calif., and 
Geneva, Utah, operations. 

The press was barred from 
meetings even on an “off-the- 
record” basis, indicating the steel 
officials intend to lay cards on the 


Boy ... has he got what it takes! 


table, not just have a goodwill 
session. Although similar sessions 
have been conducted by Standard 
Oil of California and General Mo- 
tors at Detroit, this is the first 
ever held by U. S. Steel and be- 
lieved to be the first in the steel 
industry. 


Aluminum Corrosion—The pro- 
pensity of aluminum for corrod- 
ing when immersed in sait water 
with steel will cost the American 
President Lines of San Francisco 
about $200,000 on two ships, the 
Cleveland and Wilson. Where alu- 
minum is riveted to steel by steel 
rivets and exposed to salt water 
corrosion has set in over the past 
2 years. 

On other ships, however, where 
the contact points have been 
protected from salt water, no cor- 
rosion has taken place. By greater 
protection for saturation, use of 
aluminum rivets and spraying of 
steel supports with molten alumi- 
num, shipyard engineers hope to 
end the problem. 


Kaiser-Frazer Loan — Kaiser 
last week was ready to sink an- 
other $25 million in Kaiser-Frazer 
to keep the struggling automobile 
firm going. The somewhat compli- 
cated deal involved: (1) A loan to 
the parent Henry J. Kaiser Co. of 
$22 million from a group of bank- 
ers; (2) purchase of $20 million 
government bonds with the loan; 
(3) exchange bonds for compara- 
ble value of stock in Kaiser affili- 
ates which had been pledged by 
Henry J. Kaiser Co. as security 
on Kaiser-Frazer debt to Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. 

More Petroleum — Western pe- 
troleum consumption is rising so 
fast that pipelines such as Stand- 
ard Oil’s 330-mile line from Salt 
Lake City to Boise, Idaho, only 2 
years ago are now inadequate. 

Standard last week announced 
it was building a duplicate 8-in. 
line at a cost of $8 million to raise 
transportation capacity from 22,- 
000 bbl to 39,500 bbl. More pumps 
boost this to 45,000 bbl daily. 
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Machine Tool High Spots 








What About Our Labor, Freight Costs ?” 


Tool makers not gleeful at OPS pass-through of metal costs 
order ... It says nothing about important labor, transporta- 
tion costs . . . Nuisance regulation out—By E. C. Beaudet. 


Machine tool builders were far 
from elated over the governmeat’s 
pricing order issued last week 
which permits them to pass on 100 
pet of their increased costs of 
steel, aluminum and copper to 
their customers. 

What had been hoped for and 
what there had been considerable 
discussion in Washington about 
last week was the authority to 
pass on growing costs of labor, 
transportation and other materials 
they buy. 


Other Costs — While this may 
still be in the cards, the order as it 
stands now makes no provision fo1 
passing on these increased costs. 
One builder believes the present 
over-riding regulation puts the in- 
dustry back in the same position it 
occupied prior to the steel strike. 

The big problem facing machine 
tool builders is the higher costs 
they have had to or will have to 
pay for labor. Ever since the steel 
wage settlement there has been 
increasing pressure exerted to 
boost wages throughout the indus- 
try. Every contract being negoti- 
ated or to be negotiated is subject 
to the pressure of the steel labor 
contract with its substantial wage 
increases. 


Match to Ceilings—One annoy- 
ing regulation issued recently by 
the government requires that man- 
ufacturers billing or quoting to 
various government services list 
their quoted price and also the 
ceiling price for each particular 
item. The provision is retroactive 
to July 26, 1952—significantly the 
date steel prices went up. 

On invoices formerly tendered 
all that was required was the 
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manufacturer to certify the quoted 
price was within the ceiling price 
regulation. 


No Simple Chore — While the 
listing of ceiling prices seem sim- 
ple enough in theory, computing 
them is an extremely difficult 
matter. 

Some builders claim compliance 
would be a major accounting task. 
The wide variety of products to 
be quoted on, computing of base 
period prices and costs, etc., woula 
be a time consuming and costly 
job. 
many machine 
tools are being sold below ceiling 
price limits, there’s no necessity to 
compute ceiling prices specified 
for each item. Builders don’t care 
what the actual ceiling price is as 
long as they are under it. 


Since a good 


Don’t Mean Us—It’s obvious the 
applies to all 


regulation which 





manufacturers was not Written 
with the machine tool industry jy 
mind. 

Builders are expected to ignore 
the regulation as unworkable. 
which it is. However, one builder 
recently has had government pay. 
ment on an order held up because 
the ceiling price was not listed op 
their invoice. 


OPS Calms Fears — At q mi. 
chine tool industry advisory con- 
mittee meeting held in Washing. 
ton recently, there was some as- 
surance that builders would be 
officially relieved of complying 
with the regulation. OPS officias 
heard the industry’s case with 
sympathy and some action is 
expected. 

The general uncertainy concern- 
ing future of the machine too] in- 
dustry was discussed also at the 
same meeting with officials of the 
National Production Authority. 
Some idea of what the industry 
could expect in the way of govern- 
ment orders was requested. 


Backlogs Fall — Overall stead) 
decline of backlogs throughout the 
industry was pointed out and also 
the fact that defense needs for 
certain types of machine tools are 
being filled. In view of recent cal- 
cellations many builders are look- 
ing at their order books and wo- 
dering whether they have orders 
there or not. 

NPA reported evtreme difficult) 
in getting the various services 
state their needs and so the matter 
was left hanging. 

A freeze of non-rated ordé 
or 90 days before shipment of the 
machine tool is still being oo 
cussed. However, no immediate 
action on such a move is forecast 

NPA is of the opinion that gov- 
ernment requirements are still ur- 
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gent and must be cared for "rs! 
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In view of the decline in some £° 
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ernment buying, concess!' 
be made later on. 
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Canadian Comment 








$. Hunts New Iron Ore Sources 


American steel interests press search for new deposits . . . 
Include well-populated areas ... U. S. will finance much of 
mineral development, as it did before — By F. Sanderson. 


American steel interests are 
paying more and more attention to 
gnada in their hunt for new iron 
re deposits. It is not the remote 
pnexplored districts that are at- 
racting attention, but fairly well- 
nopulated areas including sections 

f Ontario, Quebec and other east- 
bm provinces, 

Big tonnages of high grade ore 
have been discovered in the Que- 
bec-Labrador sections as well as 
in the Steep Roék area of Ontario, 
wt there are other fields still to 
be explored in areas where trans- 
portation is not so great a problem. 

It now is apparent that in the 
years to come Canadian iron ore 
deposits will be developed in a big 
way. But financial control will be 
largely in the hands of U. S. inter- 
ests. Thus history again is being 
repeated. 

For most of the first half of this 
century it was U. S. capital that 
financed the development of our 
industry. At one time some 75 pct 
was controlled in the U. S. In re- 
cent years there has been a 
change. U. S. capital now controls 
only between 30 to 40 pct. The 
pouring in of development capital 
for production of iron ore may see 
another big swing to U. S. control 
ver the next few years. 


‘Search Starts — Latest indica- 
tion that American interests are 
shifting their search for iron ore 
to Canada is the announcement 
that Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. of 
Cleveland, through its wholly- 
owned subsidiary Canadian-Cliffs 
Lid., is undertaking extensive ex- 
‘mination and exploration of iron 


re : +e j ini 
‘© prospects in the Dominion. 


This new company is doing ex- 
voratory work in New Brunswick, 
Quebec an 


| Northwestern Ontario. 
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It has outlined a long-range pro- 
gram with substantial expendi- 
tures. Idea is to cover the whole 
Canadian field for competition for 
Canadian iron deposits is expected 
to become increasingly keen. 

Plans include maintaining pros- 
pectors in favorable areas, acquir- 
ing ground by option or outright 
purchase, exploring and develop- 
ing ore deposits, and bringing any 
ore found to production as quickly 
as possible. 

Program will be under the di- 
rection of Dr. M. W. Bartley, resi- 
dent manager, with headquarters 
at Port Arthur. 


Atomic Priority—J. P. C. Gau- 
ther, director of priorities in the 
Canadian Defence Production 
Dept. at Ottawa, announced that 
the U. S. Government has granted 
special priority to Canadian pro- 
curement of secret materials need- 
ed for the construction of the new 
atomic energy reactor at Chalk 
River. Canadian manufacturers 


and distributors filling orders for 


the atomic energy program have 
been assigned a new preferential 
priority by U. S. Defense Produc- 
tion Administration. 





Officials said it will be of par- 
ticular help to those firms supply- 
ing Atomic Energy of Canadian 
Ltd., and Eldorado Mining & Re- 
fining (1944) Ltd., the two Cana- 
dian atomic energy agencies, with 
material for the new Chalk River 
reactor. Some of these materials 
are obtainable only in the U. S. 


Smelting Need Study — R. E. 
Sommers, British Columbia, Min- 
ister of Land and Forests, says 
that his government is going to 
launch a thorough study to find 
out if B. C.’s steel manufacturing 
capacity can be enlarged to in- 
clude the smelting of domestic 
ores. 

The government is going to look 
into the matter of iron ore export 
and into the iron and manganese 
ore reserves built-up by the previ- 
ous government. Mr. Sommers said 
“The government will publish its 
findings, whatever they may be, 
and if there is anything practical 
it can do to encourage the smelt- 
ing of iron ores in the province a 
policy will be announced.” 

For many years British Colum- 
bia has been trying to obtain 
smelting facilities for its iron ore 
deposits. Nothing has come of it 
because enough ore has not yet 
been discovered to justify build- 
ing a blast furnace. 

For the past several months 
iron ore from the Quinsam Lake 
deposits on Vancouver Island, un- 
der development by Argonaut Co., 
subsidiary of Utah Construction 
Co., has been exported to Japan 
and within the past 2 or 3 weeks a 
shipment of 10,000 tons was made 
to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

C. D. Howe, Minister of Defence 
Production, will open Canada’s 
largesnt aero engine plant at 
Malton, Ont., Sept. 29. Constructed 
by the government for Avro Cana- 
da Ltd., the multi-million dollar 
plant’ covers 700,000 sq ft. It al- 
ready is turning out Orenda jet 
engines for the Canadian designed 
CF-100 long range fighter. 
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Efficient, tast, low-cost production (24-hour service if 
need be) calls for adapting the right unit or units to 
each individual job. Since Jeffrey builds so many kinds 
of handling devices, isn’t it logical to rely upon the 
recommendations of our Engineers? 


Whether it's conveying, elevating, feeding, drying, 
cooling, crushing or pulverizing, packing or transmit- 
ting power... Jeffrey can provide the right unit—or 
complete system—with a working knowledge based 
on 75 years of experience and scores of installations. 
What is your materials-handling or processing 


problem? 


pat or a domplete 
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High production Bore-Matic for wrist pin holes 


septembe; 


4, 19 
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Wrist pin holes in pistons can be 
produced at the rate of 700 parts 
per hour on the new model 355 
Heald Bore-Matic. Operation con- 
sists of semi-finishing bores, finish 
grooving and chamfering. The 
machine consists of four special hy- 
draulic cross slides mounted on a 
fabricated base with a two-station 
hydraulically operated fixture posi- 
tioned between the slides. A bor- 
ing head and related drive equip- 


New and improved 
production 
equipment, services 
and methods de- 
scribed here offer 
production 


ideas, 


econ- 
omies ... fill in and 


mail postcard on 


page 121 or 122. 


ment are mounted on each slide. 
While rear opposing slides are 
processing one piston, the front 
slides are at rest for unloading 
and loading. Second half of cycle 
is pushbutton controlled. Coolant 
for each station, which is piped 
into the piston, shuts off automati- 
cally as the cross slides for each 
station reach the rest position. 
Heald Machine Co. 


For more data circle No. 18 on postcard, p. 121. 


Turret lathe suitable for instrument parts 


A small sensitive turret lathe han- 
dles very small parts. It is made 
with two collet capacities, 3/16 or 
5/16 in., is equipped with a lever 
operated collet closer, a double tool 
cross slide with a swivel compound 


slide, and a self indexing, 6-posi- 
tion turret. The bed is 18 in. long. 
Turret slide is made of hardened 
steel for accuracy and long wear. 
Louis Levin & Son, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 19 on postcard, p. 121. 


Assembled units drill, tap five holes at a time 


Correct alignment between Locke 
drill heads and drill fixture bush- 
ings of this bezel drilling and tap- 
ping table was obtained by preci- 
sion machining and careful as- 
sembly. The table’s components 
are: five Locke air-opened drilling 
and tapping units, bezel fixture, 
fixture clamp, motor support 
brackets and pedestal. Each Locke 


unit is powered by a %% hp electric 
motor. Drill heads thrust forward 
simultaneously, entering fixture 
bushings to drill five holes at a 
time in the bezel which has been 
clamped in the fixture. Bezel fix- 
ture is cast iron; its drill bushings 
of hardened and ground steel. 
Beaver Machine & Tool Co., Ine. 


For more data circle No. 20 on postcard, p. 121. 


Attachment permits threading close to shoulders 


Used in automatic screw machines 
and turret lathes, a new thread 
rolling attachment permits thread- 
ing close to shoulders. Since roll- 
ing can be done on the collet end of 
the part behind shoulders, a sec- 
ondary operation is often elimi- 
nated. The attachment is a multi- 
purpose, geared type, built in three 
standard sizes, %, %4, and 1 in. 
Changing thread rolls and adjust- 


ing them for size are readily ac- 
complished. The head allows the 
rolls to automatically pesition 
themselves in relation to the cen- 
ter line of the spindle on contact 
with the work. Class 2A and 3 
American Standard threads can be 
Taper rolls are 
changeable with straight 
Reed Rolled Thread Die Co. 


For more data circle No. 21 on postcard, p. 121. 
Turn Page 


inter- 
rolls. 


rolled. 
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Toggle press arranged for twin drive 


The Cleveland Punch & Shear 
Works Co. has recently announced 
their 
toggle press. 


single crank double action 
It is arranged for 
twin drive and equipped with the 
Cleveland (patented) Drum Type 
Friction Clutch with spring loaded 
brake. The press, which has an air 
counterbalanced slide, is provided 
with an auxiliary air brake on the 
flywheel to bring it to a quick stop 
when the press is being shut down. 


The outer, or blankholder Slide, js 

provided with air loaded satad 
links. Press specifications include: 
stroke 20 in., adjustment 10 ip 

shut height 42 in., area of bed 
48 x 48 in. Maximum capacity jg 
200 tons and rate of Operation js 
12 strokes per min. The pnev- 
matic cushion in the bed has a Cas 
pacity of 35 tons at 100 Ib preg. 
sure. Overall travel is 9 in. Cleve. 
land Punch & Shear Works Co. 


For more data circle No. 22 on posteard, p, 1, 


Tool holder guarantees perfect tool alignment 


Just slip tool in jaw and tighten— 
reportedly that is virtually ali 
there is to aligning a tool in the 
new Brookfield holder. Adjustable 
V jaw holds any diameter tool from 
1/64 to % in. without use of 
bushings or other accessories. 
Simple inversion of jaw _ plate 


makes possible the clamping of the 
wider diameter tools in the unit's 
holding range. Tool holder’s shank 
and V jaw section are parallel with- 
in 0.0005 in. in 6 in. Runout is 
less than 0.0001 per in. Brook. 
field Inc. 


For more data circle No. 23 on postcard, p. 121. 


Soldering, brazing, heating with one outfit 

ably to a newly designed precision 
control handle which is equipped 
with a pilot needle valve contained 


Full capacities of five separate out- 
fits for soldering, heating, and light 
brazing are combined in one new 
Prest-O-Lite 5-in-1 precision air- 
acetylene outfit. Four open-flame 
torch stems and a pointed copper 
soldering iron attach interchange- 


in the shutoff valve. Acetylene 
regulator is for any pressure to 13 
psi. Linde Air Products Co. 


For more data circle No. 24 on posteard, p. 12). 


Lathe attachment more accurate 


A simplified hydraulic contouring 
attachment has been developed to 
provide greater sensitivity and ac- 
curacy for Springfield lathes. It 
can be used for turning, boring and 
facing of shafts, axles, rotors, and 


New floating type anchor 


Quick self-alignment and simpli- 
fied assembly are made possible by 
floating anchor nut. An 
anchor lug with an offset shoulder 
assures floating action of the nut 
thereby preventing interference be- 
tween it and the rivets holding the 
lug to an assembly. Elimination 


a new 


other parts with varying diame 
ters, shoulders, tapers, radii and 
flanges. Its smooth operation 1 
sults in superior finishes. Spring- 
field Machine Tool Co. 


For more data circle No. 25 on postcard, p. 121. 


nut 


of costly lining-up operations ané 
weight savings of 1.3 |b per 1000 
prices are claimed. Smaller & 
ternal dimensions permit its use 
in small spaces. Elastic Stop Nut 
Corp. 

For more data circte No. 26 on posteard, DP 121, 
Turn to Page 130 
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include: ' Li PRINCESS WENATCHEE: You mean Electro-Silvery pigs! 
10 4a, . CHIEF KEOKUK: Yes indeed! Those good little pigs end up helping to 
Of bed , me make important products like this farm tractor . 

acity ig ; 
ation is 
> pneu. 
AS @ (a. 
D pres. i r CHIEF KEOKUK: Electro-Silvery, son, is a form of ferro-silicon that 
. Cleve. , nat NS acts as a vital control element in the production of iron and steel... 


Co, PRINCESS WENATCHEE: . . . and the largest producer in the world of 
rd, p, 12, A | fa . this vital ingredient is Keokuk Electro-Metals Company . 


PRINCESS WENATCHEE: ... and countless other products like tanks 
and automobiles . . . 


CHIEF KEOKUK JR: Hey, Pop—what is Electro-Silvery? 


Ce : ‘ ke hor) r oo yy 
; ; : wae 
it ' ‘ = i Fr; iS =~ ?~ 
‘ Keokuk Electro-Silvery is used by foundries and 


of the “ _ steel! plants in the form of these three pigs, weigh- 
> unit's ats ing 60 pounds .. . 30 pounds . . . and 12% pounds. 
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“10 oo : ELECTRO-METALS COMPANY 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


ae WENATCHEE DIVISION: WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


s use 
» Nut 


SALES AGENTS: MILLER AND COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 
3504 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
915 Olive St., St. Louis 1, Missouri 
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KEMP Immersion Heating 


Stops Unnecessary 


Breakdowns 


KEMP POTS won’t 


crack or break... 


offer you big 


OR continuous, trouble-free per- 
formance, switch from conven- 
tional underfired heating or melting 
to Kemp Immersion Heating. Then 
like many other industrial users, you 
can use your Kemp Pot continuously 
in annealing, coating, tempering, de- 
scaling, etc.—without the threat of 
megs shutdowns for breakage. 
emp Pots also eliminate tempera- 
ture override, open flame fire haz- 
ards and the need for many unsight- 
ly external pipes and ducts. 


Efficiency With Economy 


With Kemp Immersion Heating, 
you are assured maximum melting 
or heating efficiency . . . plus an 
estimated savings in fuel of up to 
40% and more. Thanks to Kemp 


OF BALTIMORE i: | 







fuel savings 


engineering, these savings are built 
into every unit. You get greater 
heating surface, faster heat re- 
covery, lower dross formation, even 
lower room temperatures. There’s 
no brickwork to steal heat . . . no 
external combustion chamber .. . 
no carbon monoxide. You’re money 
ahead when you switch to Kemp. 


Easy to Use, Easy to Maintain 


The Kemp Carburetor, part of 
each teptallation, delivers complete 
combustion . . . without waste... 
without tinkering. One-pipe air and 
fuel feed reduces installation costs, 
simplifies maintenance. Kemp serv- 
ice also includes a staff of trained 
technicians who are instantly avail- 
able at all times. ; 


for technicai information and facts on how we 
can help you cut your melting costs, write: 


| KM Pp IMMERSION MELTING POTS 
f THE C. M. KEMP MFG. CO. 


405 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


CARBURETORS + BURNERS + FIRE CHECKS + ATMOSPHERE & INERT GAS GENERATORS 
ADSORPTIVE DRYERS + METAL MELTING UNITS + SINGEING EQUIPMENT + SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
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New Equipment 


Continued 





Holders, electrodes 


Heavy duty Nu-Twist holders and 
electrodes represent a. new ap 
proach to electrode holder construc. 
tion for spot welding forces above 
6000 lb. The flat surfaces between 
holder and _ electrode support the 
highest welding pressures. Double 
grooved locking nut boré assures 
positive central alignment. Nov. 
Twist holders are available in 8 
and 12-in. lengths and. 1%, 1%, 2 
and 2% barrel diam. P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Ine: 


For more data circle No. 27 on posteard, p, 121. 


Waterproof sandpaper 


Freeness of cut and ability to main- 
tain initial sharp bite in wet sand- 
ing are features of Tufbak Speed- 
Wet Durite Paper. This new 
waterproof sandpaper for indus- 
trial use has extremely tough back- 
ing which permits maximum flexi- 
bility. Increased body strength 
resists creasing, cracking and 
curling. Its advantages apply 
whether soaked in usual liquids for 
minutes or hours. Behr-Manning 
Corp. 


For more data circle No. 28 on posteard, p. 121. 


Air Hardening Stock 


Precision ground die and fiat stock 
made especially for hardening in 
air. has been added to the Starrett 
line. It is recommended for punches 
and dies in long production runs, 
or for stamping silicon, stainless 
steel, Monel and other abrasive ma- 


terials. Punch and die life can be 
increased as much as 50 pct. L.S. 
Starrett Co. S 
For more data circle No. 29 on fos d, p. 12). 
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iny grinding wheels 
int, having a 1/16 

diam is believed to be the 
»id’s smallest commercial mount- 
' ‘hese wheels are used 
: precislo applications such as 
rinding holes in miniature bear- 
bushings and instruments. 
‘vact duplication of the most 
inute parts is claimed to be pos- 
‘le ‘with these tiny wheels. Chi- 
, Wheel and Mfg. Co. 


» more data circle No. 30 on postcard, p. 121. 


» abrasiv' 


a W heel. 


ngs, 


eld heater 
Purpose of a new electric tubular 
heater is to reduce the temperature 


8 and 

yap liferential between the weld area 
struc. yd adjacent metal. The heater 
above slows conduction of heat from the 
Hween weld thereby eliminating locked-in 


t the stresses. Before welding is started 
ouble the heaters raise the temperature 
sures in the weld zone to 400-500°F and 
No. maintain that temperature until 
welding is completed. Pre-heating 


g 
- | post-heating periods vary de- 
lory pending on type and thickness of 
metal. Edwin L. Wiegand Co. 
» 128 For more data circle No. 31 on postcard, p. 121. 


er BM Centering vise 


an Regardless of the shape being 
and camped, this new vise has been de- 
eed veloped to save time and cut the 
hew t of finding centers to within 
lus- 1.00 in. either horizontally or 
» vertically. It has two opposed 
eal pheumatie cylinders with master 
gth jaws at the ends of the rods at- 
and tached to the pistons. Movement 
ly ¢ 

z ot both jaws is mechanically syn- 
. ronized. It operates on 5 to 100 


ur pressure depending on the 
= desired force at the jaws. Clamp- 
‘Ng pressures up to 2000 lb; work- 

> Tange 0 to 4 in. may be ob- 
‘aed. The Centr-Finder vise re- 


ck ires less than 2 sq ft of bench 
in ‘pace. Black Drill Co.. Ine. 
++ For more data cire 


le No. 32 on postcard, p. 121. 
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This expanded service enables 
you to quickly realize the oot 
value of Kennametal toolin 
decreased cost — increased produc- 

' tivity. There’s a Kennametal tool 
for your every need. 

If you desire help in tooling 
problems — selection, application, 
or maintenance — our field engi- 
neers are at your service. ° 


Kennametal Inc., Latrobe, Pa. 
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—New Equipmen 
Continued 


Barrel cradle 


This barrel type cradle Dicks y 
any shape barrel, plywood = & 
drums, straight or bulged sid 
flat or chimed ends. Also idea) ‘ 
rolls of paper, carpeting and ot 
cylindrical shapes. Capacity i 
lb. Palmer-Shile Co. a 


For more data circle No, 33 on Dosteard, » | 


kJ 


~ 
ie 


Electronic timer 


Four basic types of timing 
val, delayed action, automatic » 
peat, and programming—are pw 
vided by this new electronic time 
Intervals range from 1/20 sect 
min. All timing combinations a 
incorporated in the one timer a 
may be utilized by merely changing 
external connections to the termi 
nal board. The_ instrument | 
recommended for process cont 
machine timing and other indus 
trial applications where’ long lif 
repeat-cycle operation or pres 
accuracy is a prerequisite. Pi’ 
switch, Ine. 


For more data circle No. 34 on postcard, p. |! 


Liquid stops corrosion 
Kelite M-2, recently developed, p! 
tects mild steel from corrositt 
after cleaning. It affords super! 


| gg f Te 
Elchio Ke, ° é Ab ° GO te inhibiting properties, elimina 
fra $126 oY drying prior to treatment, 4! 

344 DELAWARE AVENUE + BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK ete | ver printing. 4 
Regional Warehouse: Los Angeles 58, Cal. impervious to finge a ‘i 
Plants: Buffalo, N.Y. - Cap-de-la-Madeleine, P.Q. Canada plication may be by imme * 
spray or brush. It is non-l 
mable, non-phenolic and non-\0 

Kelite Products, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 35 on posteard, P. 
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_ Torrington Needle Bearings are easy to mount. 
in Installation is a simple arbor press operation. 
ri Assembly time and expenses are reduced. 
-_ You can forget about spacers, retainers and 
-_ positioning shoulders, too. They are not needed 
Phot with Needle Bearings. A straight bore, of proper 
size, serves as the housing. Thus, design is simpli- 
card, p fied and machining time is saved. 
Would you like to know more about Torrington 
sion Needle Bearings in terms of your own anti-friction 
2 requirements? Our engineering department will 
een be glad to help. 
= THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Conn. South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 
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sale «ch @aiidhieiete ca Tapered Roller °* Straight Roller * Ball © Needle Rollers 
yw Add September 4, 1952 - 
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Ingersoll STEEL DIVISION 


BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


310 South Michigan Avenve, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Plant: New Castle, indiana 
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—New Equipment—_ 


Continued 


Nylon-lined bearings 


A new type bearing consisting of 
thin, drawn steel outer sleeve and 
a free floating inner liner of nylon 
has been developed to allow for eX. 
pansion and distortion. Its regi. 
ence will resist poundout, decrease 
friction, permit dry operation, 





damp mechanical vibration and 
minimize abrasion failures. These 
extremely compact, light weight 
bearings are offered in 10 sizes 
ranging from 4 in. to 1% in. ID 
Thomson Industries, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 36 on postcard, p. 12! 


Steel mesh baskets 


NesTier materials handling sys- 
tem includes a new steel mesh 
basket shaped like the original 
NesTier box. It is designed for 
efficient handling and space saving 
during operations where small 
parts are being moved or dipped in 
chemicals, paints and other liquids. 
Rustproof and corrosion-resistant, 
the basket can be nested when not 
in use and tiered when filled with 
parts. Folding handles are located 
at either end of tine basket. Chas. 
Wm. Doepke Mfg. Co. 


For more data circle No. 37 on postcard, p. 121. 


Diamond abrasive 


New plastic cartridge replaces 
glass cartridges formerly used for 
packing diamond abrasive, DYMO 
The cartridge is a precision tube, 
sealed at both ends, designed for 
use with applicator guns. Five and 
18 g sizes are available. Figin No 
tional Watch Co. 

For more data circle No. 38 on post 


Turn to Page 136 
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ving 

mall @ Because of the greater load and grinding area of their Mattison 

od in High Powered Precision Surface Grinder, Geo. T. Schmidt, Inc., 

uids. Chicago, Illinois have been able to effect considerable savings 

tant in grinding time over their previous method. As an example — 
, the type stamps shown in the picture above were formerly ground 

} not ; a few pieces at a time on a small grinder — 30 per hour. The 

with - Mattison Grinder they are now using provides larger table space 

ated and a larger grinding wheel together with the necessary power 


‘has = a and stability to permit the grinding of more pieces per load at 
P An p a a = -«- @ production rate of 200 per hour. Similar results are obtained 
: on other parts. 


6m Mattison High Powered Precision Surface Grinders have the 


high power and rugged double-column construction for rapid 
stock removal and the precision necessary for high quality finish 
and accuracy to close limits. 


— . This combination not only will enable you to step up production 

for n on small parts, but permits grinding large work which previously 
MO Both sides of type-stamps are now ground 200 per hour on a could not be handled. For further information send for free 
ube, Mattison Grinder. Previous production — 30 per hour. circular. 
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CLEAN 

MORE — 
CASTINGS 
PER DAY! 
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Fe Speep ur scone in 


your blast cleaning room 





pais with “Certified” Abrasives... 

“Certified” Samson Shot 

1s and Angular Grit are first > 

TT choice in hundreds of foun- 

iL dries... give better, longer _ 

“eve performance because “ 

; ; they're made extra-tough 

i by a special automatically 

i controlled hardening pro- 

<i cess. Specify “Certified” 

7 and start cleaning more 
tastings per day. 









S.A.E. specitications 










Experienced Foundrymen say: — 


ACCEPTED AND USED FOR OVER 55 YEARS 


« 
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PITTSBURGH CRUSHED STEEL CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STEEL SHOT AND GRIT CO., Boston, Mass. (Ga. 


<LI 
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—New Equipment—___ 


Continued 


Pocket microscope 


A new 50-power, Measuring micro. 
scope, the size of a fountain pen 
has an engraved scale mounted 2 
the body tube that reads direct 
to 0.002 in. Estimations can be 
made easily to 0.0005 in. 
achromatic lenses, fully Corrected 
for color and spherica] aberration, 
result in a sharp image UP to the 
very edge of the field of Vision, The 
handy tool is tradenamed Optome. 
ter. National Instrument Co, 


For more data circle No. 40 on Posteard, p, |) 


Paks: 
F TeCision, 


Power press guard 


Meeting the most exacting 
requirements, 
closure 


Safety 








a new basket ¢. 
type guard fits punch 
presses of all sizes, makes and 
types. Front and side barriers ‘an 
be tilted in or out as required and 
the vertical rods adjusted to clear 
die straps or air nozzles. The 
whole front barrier can be tilted 
up or taken off in a few seconds 
to remove damaged blanks. Svar. 
jeant Metal Products, Inc. 


For more data circle No. 41 on posteard, p. |! 

















Lift truck scales 


Small hydraulic lift scale fits on 
any hydraulic cylinder type fork 
truck. It shows the driver exactly 
how much weight he has picked wp 
with the truck, insuring full load 
with safety every time. The device 
also enables a fork truck driver to 
keep count of the total weight he 
has loaded on a highway truck or 
railroad car. Weight of each load 
is read directly on the dial, as it is 
lifted. Martin-Decker Corp. 


For more data circle No. 42 on postcard, p. 2! 













































Collector rings 


Collector rings for brake motors 
are being molded by Rockford 
Molded Products Co. from GE rub- 
ber-phenolic compounds, resulting 
in cost reductions and improvement 
in electrical characteristics. Hig! 
internal 
pressing the brass rings into We 
molded part after molding. Ma 
mum of breakage results. (fem 
cal Div. General Electric Co. 


For more data circle No. 43 on postcard, P. * 
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{ Warden F. Wilson 


Safety 
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es and Now president of a company, he won 


ers can recognition when still a student, now 
red and is working on alloy steel castings. 
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HERE’S nothing lukewarm about Ward Wilson. He won kudos for special 
work in refrigeration engineering while still a student at University of 
ght he Illinois. Today, as president of Donegal Mfg. Co., Marietta, Pa., he handles some 
uck or of the hottest problems in alloy steel casting. 

+h load With two engineering degrees, Ward began his climb with American Steel 
Foundries in 1925. In 15 years he was successively assistant to the works man- 


as it is 
“ ager, at Indiana Harbor, Ind.; manager of that company’s Pittsburgh and later 
d, p. 121, Verona, Pa., Works; and general sales manager of Lebanon Steel Foundry, 
Lebanon, Pa. 
He became president of Donegal in 1951, is now directing a modernization 
and expansion program there. This firm is one of the handful in either the U. S. 
motors or Britain equipped for permanent-mold centrifugal casting of high-alloy steel. 
ekford Ward has been a leader in developing industrywide research and product engi- 
E rub neering activities. He is a key man behind the information program of Steel 
ulting Founders’ Society of America. A former president and director of Alloy Steel 
ement Casting Institute, he is also a member of A.S.M.E. and many other technical and 
High engineering organizations. 
- Work comes second only to his family and home life. What spare time he has 
bo the is spent in his home workshop, on intricate cabinet making and metalworking 
Mar projects. Many of these decorate his home—a reproduction of an historic Wil- 
hemt- liamsburg, Va., building. Adaptations for modern living were worked out by 
Owner-Designer Wilson. 
|, p» 121. 
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“) w ® ® & BR: 
S You get all these advantages with TIMKEN bearings! § 
tbe oun sales 1 
Boil ward, 
2 Shown above are some of the important reasons why Timken Company’s own mills, they have extra strength Har 
oe it pays to specify Timken” when you buy tapered roller and wear resistance. engine 
as monnangh. 7. POSITIVE ROLLER ALIGNMENT is maintained by the 
is ? 1. 26 TYPES. Because Timken bearings are made in 26 __ rib of cone—skewing prevented, maximum bearing Don: 
hu different types, you get exactly the rightoneforyourjob. capacity assured. . t' 
=m 2. SOFT STEEL CAGE separates the rollers in Timken 8. CLOSER TOLERANCES in the manufacturing of Timken 
‘a bearings and prevents scuffing. bearings make possible production bearings with a Geo 
~ tas 


3 TOUGH INSIDE—HARD OUTSIDE Case carburizing of maximum runout of 75 millionths of an inch or less. 
Timken bearing rollers and races gives them a hard, 9. GENEROUS RADIUS on the inside diameter of Timken H. I 
wear-resistant surface, combined with a tough, shock- bearing cones permits greater shaft strength. treasu 


‘ CORP 
resistant core. No other bearing can give you a// the advantages you 


4. MICRO-INCH FINISH. With help of the profilograph — get with Timken bearings. Be sure tne tapered roller | Wil 


which measures surface irregularities to a millionth bearings you buy carry the name “Timken”, the trade: CHR 
of an inch, the Timken Company has developed a _ mark of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 
bearing finish of micro-inch accuracy. 6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. Canadian Lay 
5. 5850 SIZES. If you need a bearing smaller than your _—Plant: St. Thomas, Ontario. COE 
finger or 71%” in diameter, you can get it from the TAPERED . 
Timken Company. ROLLER = 
6. WE MAKE OUR OWN STEEL. Because Timken bear- BEARINGS PAR’ 
ings are made of special alloy steel, produced in the . 

0) 
NOT JUST A BALL _- NOT JUST A ROLLER THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER BEARING TAKES RADIAL — AND THRUST LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION - 
140 THE [RON AGE 
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Hickman Price, Jr., elected president 
nd director, WILLYS-OVERLAND 


XPORT CORP. 


David E. Neustadt, becomes vice- 
president and general manager, 
HAS. RIVITZ & CO., INC., Cleve- 
land. 


King Williams, named assistant to 
the president, on special assignment 


33 PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP. 
European Representative. 


J. L. Adams, promoted to assistant 
to the president, BOHN ALUMINUM 
& BRASS CORP., Detroit; Raymond 

js! (. McCullough, named _ divisional 
° sales manager; and Richard C. Ayl- 
ward, named manager, Chicago office. 


rength Harold E. Churchill, appointed chief 
engineer, STUDEBAKER CORP., 
South Bend, Ind. 


by the 

earing Donald E. Williamson, named presi- 
dent, CO-DESIGN CORP., Winchester, 
Mass. 

imken 

with a George O. Manifold, appointed di- 


r less. rector of education, HAGAN CORP. 


imken H. F, Kluender, appointed secretary- 
treasurer and director, VISI-TROL 
CORP., Detroit. 

25 yOu 

roller William S. Woolsey, appointed di- 

trade: rector of truck sales, Dodge Div., 


anton CHRYSLER CORP., Detroit. 


adian er : 
Lawrence P. Head, appointed sales 
“igineer, regional office, St. Louis, 


LOOPER-BESSEMER CORP. 


Francis F. Florsheim, named chair- 
s a of ASSN. OF. ELECTRONIC 
PARTS & EQUIPT. MFRS. 


Donald W. Dawson, appointed man- 


“cr of sales, Building Products Div., 
".E AMERICAN WELDING & MFG. 
0., Warren, Ohio, 


AGE September 4, 1952 





INTRODUCES 


Donald F. Sheridan, appointed head 
of Wichita office, KAISER ALUMI- 
NUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC.; 
Wallace A. Davidson, appointed man- 
ager, Kansas City district office; and 
Richard E. Hanson, appointed assis- 
tant to general sales manager, Chi- 
cago general sales office. 


Lester J. Hyland, appointed sales 
manager, Industrial Rubber Div., 
THERMOID CO., Trenton, N. J. 


James S. Mumper, joins the staff of 
OSCO STEEL CO., Cleveland. 


J. H. Brinker, appointed assistant 
executive in charge of distribution, 
A. O. SMITH CORP., Milwaukee. 


Fred H. Newcomb, appointed indus- 
trial relations manager, HYDRO- 
AIRE, INC., Burbank, Calif. 


Louis A. Walker, appointed assis- 
tant business management manager, 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIV., Detroit. 


Orville A. Zimmermann, appointed 
office manager, Supply Div., Chicago 
District, U. S. STEEL; and Sylvan A. 
Boxdorfer, appointed office manager, 
St. Louis District. 


Maurice J. Day, named manager, 
Materials and Processes Div., AR- 
MOUR RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


Charles Kuhn, appointed sales man- 
ager, FANSTEEL METALLURGI- 
CAL CORP., North Chicago. 


William D. MacGaregill, joins sales 
staff of CONTROL ENGINEERING 
CORP., Norwood, Mass. 


Herbert F. Ziegler, Jr., appointed 
manager, Kansas City District office, 
STERLING ELECTRIC MOTORS, 
INC. 








GEORGE S. NEEL, elected vice- 
president, central and western re- 
gion sales, Chicago, U. S. Steel 
subsidiary, Universal Atlas Cement 


Co. 





W. ROY WIDDOES, appointed to 
the president's staff, Lukens Steel 
Co., Coatesville, Pa. 





SEYMOUR C. BEIDNER, elected 
president, newly formed Jefferson 


Steel Corp., New York. 
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941 OLIVER BUILDING 


SURPLUS 


STEEL PLANT | 
EQUIPMENT 


Fast delivery of “hard to get” 
equipment important 
cash savings . . . dependable 
installation and engineering 
of accessories—you gain all 
these when you buy surplus 
steel plant equipment from 
Curry. Perfectly serviceable 
and in good operating con- 
dition—we buy and sell 
complete rolling mills, roll 
grinders, shears, press brakes, 
cranes, ladles, motors, etc. 

Before making any steel 
mill equipment purchase, 
you will profit by checking 
first with Curry. 


Write for the “CURRY LIST’’! 


Lists all available surplus steel plant 
equipment. Get your copy NOW! 


See our ad on page 220 


& Co. INC. 


Phone ATlantic 1-1370 


NAb): C) mee 


——§Personnel— 
Continued 


Stanley J. Pachyn, named general 
sales manager, Boiler Div.,. DUTTON 
BOILERS, a division of Hapman- Dut- 
ton Co., Kalamazoo; and Herman 
Williams, named service manager and 
assistant sales manager. 


J. M. Douglas, named valve sales 
manager, Central region, MINNE- 
APOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULA- 
TOR CO. He will make his head- 
quarters at the Cleveland branch 
office. 


August R. Ryan, named manager of 
sales for furnaces and associated 
equipment, Industrial Heating Dept., 
GENERAL ELECTRIC, Schenectady. 


Anthony J. Swisler, appointed re- 
gional manager, West Coast, WHIT- 
NEY CHAIN CO., and George A. 
Banton, appointed district manager, 
Southern California and Arizona. 


Conde Hamlin, named general sales 
manager, DEWALT INC., Lancaster, 
Pa., subsidiary of American Machine 
& Foundry Co. 


Dean B. Skillin, named sales repre- 
sentative, CONTINENTAL SCREW 
CO., New Bedford, Mass.; and 
Frank M. Hart, also appointed sales 
representative. 


William C. Portman, becomes sales 
manager, NesTier Div., CHARLES 
WM. DOEPKE MFG. CO., INC., Cin- 


cinnati. 


John C. Durbin, Jr., appointed fac- 
tory sales representative, NEW YORK 
BELTING & PACKING COMPANY, 
in Washington, Oregon and Idaho. 


Robert W. McLean, named Pacific 
Ccast market development representa- 
tive, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORP. 


Eugene A. Nicol, named superinten- 
dent, Dryer Dept., THE MAYTAG 
CO., Newton, Iowa; and Clarence 
Eaton, named general foreman, new 
Dryer Dept. 


Harold C. Rowland, appointed sales 
representative, ROYAL METAL MFG. 
CO., Chicago, in Washington, D. C., 
Maryland and Delaware. 


Albert W. Boegner, appointed pur- 
chasing agent, Colmar, Pa., plant, 
LINK-BELT CO., and F. Walter 
Skerrett, becomes purchasing agent, 
Philadelphia plant. 


William J. Martin, Jr., transferred 
to the Cleveland Office, PENINSULAR 
GRINDING WHEEL SALES CORP. 


THOMAS S. McEWAN, appointed 
vice-president, Lester B. Knight & 
Associates, Inc., Chicago, 


i ae 
A. B. FISHER, named a vice-presi- 


dent, Engineering & Construction 
Div., Koppers Co. 


WILLIAM C, ROBINSON, becomes 
acting director of Industrial Relo- 
tions, Lukens Steel Co. 


A. B. EGAN, appointed nena 
sales, Kansas City area, nee 
Steel Corp. 
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/ / 


/ personal contact .¢. 


a, TE anaes 
17 X a sure way to keep abreast of 
/ | important developments in the 





Steel Industry 


The big 1952 Iron and Steel Exposition will : 
enable you to see and hear...in Person... key ATTEND THE 
steel industry executives and operating men 
whose papers and discussions will give you a 
wealth of information on the industry’s plans 
for the present and future. Time and money 
saving ideas on improved production methods, 
equipment, supplies and services exhibited by 
the world’s leading manufacturers will help you 
improve your own position and do 
a better job for your company. You 


f can’t afford to miss it. CLEVELAN D 


Write for free tickets today! 


| ASSOCIATION of IRON and STEEL ENGINEERS Sept. 30, Oct. 1, 2 and 3. 


1010 EMPIRE BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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‘o make YOUR product 
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Despre all the care you lavish on the de- 


sign and construction of your product, its suc- 


tne nectltntticls sinmninansbitditadillinnaias 


cessful performance may ultimately depend on 


a few, relatively small, gears. That's why it 





makes good sense to use only gears of estab- 
lished quality. FAIRFIELD GEARS have proved 
themselves “in use” on an almost limitless 
range of industrial products during the past ! 
30 years. They are made-to-order—any type, 

and in a wide variety of sizes—to meet your i 
special needs. For the Best in Gears, Specify 
Fairfield! Write for interesting, illustre ed 
brochure 





Fine Gears made to order: 


SPIRAL BEVEL e STRAIGHT BEVEL ¢ HYPOID 
HERRINGBONE e¢ HELICAL © DIFFERENTIALS 
SPUR * WORMS AND WORM GEARS 


FAIRFIELD 


“782 \ MANUFACTURING CO. 


~~ 2319 South Concord Road, Lafayette, fe, ladiene 
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—Personne!l 
Continued 


Harold S. Barger, appointed plan 

ian 

superintendent, Chicago Stee] Tani 

Div.. PRESSED STEEL Cap 
INC. 

Louis ws Gagnon, appointed saleg 
representative in Massachusetts. for 
FREDERIC B. STEVENS, INC. 

W. P. Innes, appointed technica di. 
rector, MACDERMID INCORPO. 
RATED. His headquarters wil} | 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Robert H. Poulton, appointed repre. 
sentative—Technical Sales, PLEy). 
BLE TUBING CORP. Guilford, Conn, 

H. C. Splittorf, appointed credit 
manager, E, W. BLISS CO., Canto 
Ohio. , 

H. H. Shakely, appointed works 
manager, Otis Works Div., Cleveland, 
JONES & LAUGHLIN  stppy 
CORP.; H. P. Saxer, appointed qs. 
sistant works manager, Production, 
Pittsburgh Works; and N. C. Atwood, 
appointed assistant works manager, 
General Services. 

Howard H. Gamble, appointed spe. 
cial representative Los Angeles Dis. 
trict, Acme Steel Products Div., ACME 
STEEL CO; Ray D. Vilas, named 
sales representative in Los Angeles: 
E. J. McGraw, has been transferred to 
the San Francisco district; Arthur B, 
Hall, was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco also; and J. P. Brehm, joins the 
sales staff of the South Centra! Calif 
office. 

Arthus Zahn, appointed to the sales 
department, CHESTERFIELD STEEL 
SERVICE CO., Cleveland. 

Ralph A. Walch, appointed manager 
Tax Service Dept., SYLVANIA ELEC- 
TRIC PRODUCTS, INC., New York 

W. C. Sonnie and Douglas E. Porter, 
named representatives, SUPER TOOL 
CO., Cleveland. 

John P. Mudd, appointed publi 
lations manager, THE MIDVALE (0, 
Nicetown, Pa.; and Charles R. Gordon, 
appointed general superintend [ 
Machine Shops. 

H. M. Clouse, named assistant engi: 
neer, ALLIS-CHALMERS MF‘. ( 
foundries and pattern shops; and Wil. 
liam E. Scott, named sales represt 
tative, Charlotte district office, gen- 
eral machinery division. 

OBITUARIES 

Hugh J. Fraser, 55 vice-president !0 
general charge of all plant operations 
in the U. S., of The Internationa 
Nickel Co., Inc., at St. Mary's Hospit 
in Montreal after a brief illness ' 
cently. ; 

Herman Berg, 62, superintence! 


CO 


de in 


The Kelly Reamer Co., Cleveland, 
cently. , 
James C. Shepherd, 57, execu 


vice-president, Sheffield Steel C0! 
recently, in Kansas City. ‘ 
Sanford Stephenson, 55, manage! 
wire and wire products sales, Bethe 
hem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. at ™ 


+], 


home in Burlingame, Calif., recen©) 
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Ay Teehnical Articles 


Austenitic cast stainless 
Good for low temperature applications 


—BUT 





stenitie chromium-nickel 
noted for retention of toughness at ex- 
tremely low temperatures, and for this reason 


By J. W. Juppenlatz 


Chief Metallurgist 


Lebanc 
Lebanc 


cast 
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Design engineers of the new low temperature processes 
are turning to austenitic chromium-nickel cast alloys where 
toughness and corrosion resistance are needed. The degree 
of toughness from room temperature to —432°F for the 
various alloys can differ widely so that care should be 
exercised in selection and treatment of the alloys and 
the parts made from the different stainless grades. A full 
austenitic structure or low magnetic permeability is not a 
guarantee of high impact strengths at low temperatures. 
Although welding of some grades does not seriously affect 
low temperature properties, post weld solution treatment 


is advisable for improved corrosion resistance. 


ised for many low temperature processes. of ferrite. One could presume that the 


ineers for new low temperature processes, 
as the synthetic gaseous product industry, 


alloys are basic types of chrome-nickel alloys are classi- 
fied as austenitic, while others are classed as 
having an austenitic matrix plus more or less 
most 
highly austenitic alloy would possess the high- 
est impact property at room temperature and 
how- 


e recognizing the useful application of aus- retain it at very low temperatures. This, 
tenitic alloy castings to the low temperatures ever, is not the case. Impact test results to be 
‘peration that are often associated with discussed are taken from normally produced 
corrosion. heats and are not considered to be minimum 
Ww temperature impact properties of the values. 


re commonly used cast alloys are of impor- 
e to the design engineer. Many of these 
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Values given are averages of two or 


more 
tests at several levels of temperature from cast 
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“Impact level is in direct rela- 


tion to the temperature and 
hardness .. ." 


1% in. square coupons. After heat treatment, 
test pieces were sectioned to make standard 
10 mm keyhold notch impact tests. 

Individual test results often vary under iden- 
tical conditions—to the extent of 1/3 of impact 
value between the high and low result. None of 
these results with a large spread of values can 
be considered as brittle since high levels of im- 
pact are found. The variation of test results can 
partially be explained by the relatively large 
primary as-cast austenitic grain size with dif- 
ferences of crystal orientation with respect to 
the impact notch. 

In all cases, room temperature impact level is 
higher than pieces tested at lower tempera- 
tures. This is due in part to increased hardness 
caused by lower temperatures with a propor- 
tional lowering of ductility and increased 
strength. Fig. 1 shows the change in properties 
of a 19-9 chromium-nicke] austenitic type alloy 
of the CF-8 type. Other cast alloys with total 
alloy contents varying considerably, have been 
studied. Composition of these alloys is given in 
detail in Table I. 

The chromium-nickel and other alloy ratio is 
sufficient to modify the microstructure from a 
chrome-ferrite-austenite to a virtual 100 pct 
austenite. Magnetic permeability values includ- 
ed in Table I give some estimate of these con- 
ditions where the value of 1.00 could be consid- 
ered 100 pct austenitic. Lower values occur as 
the permeability factor increases. 

Impact values are not strictly related to the 
amount of austenite or ferrite present, but seem 





ANALYSIS OF THE GRADES TESTED 


to bear more significantly upon carbide dis. 
tribution and other scattered microconstituents 
within the matrix. The impact test results do 
indicate certain trends and properties Within 
normal variables for each type of alloy. 


Fig. 1 represents studies on the most popular 
type of solution treated austenitic cast alloy 
containing 0.07 pet C, 19 pet Cr, 9.5 pet Ni. 
These results are averages of hundreds of low 
temperature impact tests from production heats. 
The impact level is in direct relation to the tem- 
perature and hardness without indication 0: 
brittleness or transition to minus 423°F. All| 
tests were on material quench annealed from 
2000°F minimum. This austenitic alloy is con- 
sidered stable in the solution treated condition 
to at least minus 423°F. Castings may be used 
in the solution heat treated condition and are 
free from embrittlement. 


Critical temperatures 950° to 1350°F 


Sensitization, or change in stability, can be 
caused in these alloys at certain critical tem- 
peratures. These most critical temperatures 
range from 950° to 1350°F. The time at tem- 
perature as well as the temperature, has a 
marked influence on the impact result. 

Fig. 2 covers a series of impact tests on 0.07 
pet C, 20.6 pet Cr, 8.7 pet Ni cast alloy after a 
2075°F solution treatment and then reheating 
as shown. This alloy heat is within the compo- 
sition requirements of the CF-8 alloy shown in 
Fig. 1. Magnetic permeability value of this heat 
was 1.73 with a ferrite constant estimated at 
12 pet higher than normal for the average of 
this type alloy. 

No significant change in the level of room or 
low temperature impact properties is noted by 
the 1035°F treatment for periods of 3 or 30 min. 
However, at 1250°F for the same time, the room 














TABLE | 
| | 
ACI Lebanon as | 
Grade es Cc Si Mn | Cr Ni Mo 

CF-8 L22 | 0.07/14 28 | 0.70 20.64 | 8.68 | 0.35 0.10 
CFsc L21 0.05 | 0.75 | 0.75 | 19.65 | 10.84 | 0.03 | 0.11 
CF8T L20 0.04 | 1.19 | 1.55 | 18.66 | 11.00 | 0.03 | 0.15 
CF-20 L23 0.11 | 1.20 0.74 | 20.38 | 9.43 | 0.07 | 0.10 
CF8F L22M 0.06 | 1.23 | 0.80 | 19.75 | 9.50) 1.40) 0.11 
CF8M L22XM 0.06 1.00 | 0.71 | 19.56 | 10.56 | 2.80 | 0.09 
CH20 L30 0.08 | 1.19 0.80 | 24.38 | 13.83 | 0.08 | 0.14 
CH20M L30XM 0.15 | 0.94 0.63 | 24.66 13.66 | 2.12 | 0.14 
CE-30 L31 0.22 | 0.70 | 0.70 | 26.12 | 10.00 | 0.17 | 0.12 
CK-20 L46 0.15 | 1.20 | 0.74 | 24.32 | 20.28 | 0.07 | 0.12 
CN-7M Cu. L33 0.07 | 3.35 | 0.77 | 19.82 | 22.16 | 2.50 | 1.97 
CN-7M Cu. L34 0.06 | 0.90 | 0.86 | 20.50 | 28.30 | 2.40 | 4.04 


* Alloy Casting Institute designation. 


“Ww. Q. 
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Water quench. 








Magnetic | Brinel! 

Treat- Permea- Hard- 

P S N, Al Other ment** bility ness 

0.013 | 0.014 | 0.051 | 0.021 2075°F 1.63 163 
Cb Ww. Q. 

0.022 | 0.022 | 0.051 | 0.031 0.71 2078 F 1.46 143 
' ° e 

0.010 | 0.017 | 0.010 | 0.040] 0.68 1" 1.64 142 
ir 

0.020 | 0.025 | 0.050 | 0.032 2075°F 1.14 143 
Se W. Q. 

0.120 | 0.028 | 0.067 | 0.028 | 0.25 eo. 1.80 161 

0.014 | 0.014 | 0.056 | 0.030 2075°F 1.79 160 
W. Q. 

0.017 | 0.018 | 0.064 | 0.026 1980"F 1.08 149 
sg 

0.019 | 0.020 | 0.031 | 0.027 1980°F 1.39 160 
r 

0.014 | 0.020 | 0.068 | 0.025 ft, 1.30 172 
asi 

0.018 | 0.019 | 0.049 | 0.031 1980°F 1.00 144 
ir 

0.008 | 0.011 | 0.056 | 0.032 2075°F 1.00 140 
W. Q. 

0.014 | 0.010 | 0.059 | 0.023 wer 1.01 125 















Impact, charpy keyhole, ft-lb 






) 
0 +50 






-100 
Temperature , degrees F 


FIG. |—Effect of testing temperature on average Charpy 
ond Brinell hardness. Alloy is solution treated CF-8. 
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FIG, 2—Impact properties of CF-8 alloy as affected by 
reheating temperatures and testing temperatures. All samples 
originally solution treated at 2075°F. 
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Temperature, degrees F 


FIG. 3—Impact properties of solution treated CF-20 as 
offected by reheating temperatures and testing temperatures. 


0 
~300 -250-200-150-100-50 0 +50 +100+IS0+200 
Temperature, degrees F 


FIG. 4—Same as Fig. 2 and 3 but the alloy is CF-8C con- 
taining 0.71 pct Cb. 


Impact, charpy keyhole , ft-lb 





0 
~300 -250 -200-150-100-50 0 +50 +100 +150+200 
Temperature degrees F 


FIG. 5—Same as Fig. 2, 3, and 4 except alloy is CF-8T 
containing 0.68 pct Ti. 


"CHARACTERISTICS OF STAINLESS CASTINGS" 


1.—Ratio of austenite-ferrite or magnetic permeabil- 
ity and not related to impact strength at room or low 
temperature. 


2.—Solution heat treatment is preferred for best 
impact and corrosion resistance. 


3.—Welding without subsequent heat treatment can 
be performed, retaining sufficient impact resistance. 


4.—Impact tests at very low temperatures can indi- 
cate minor structural changes caused by prior heating 
in critical temperature ranges. 























TABLE II IMPACT PROPERTIES OF WELD METAL AT LOW TEMPERATURES* 
Composition Impact-Charpy Keyhole Ft-Lb 
Type c Cr Ni Other Condition Room Temp. | —105°F | —320°F 
i lisktat a aeabatae | = 
308 0.07 20.0 10.0 As Welded 32 23 | 17 
308 0.07 20.0 10.0 1950°F 4 hr W. Q. 36 30 30 
Mo | | 
316 0.08 18.5 13.0 2.2 As Welded 30 26 18 
316 0.08 18.5 13.0 2.2 1200°F 2 hr 32 26 14 
316 | 0.08 18.5 13.0 2.2 1550°F 2 br 28 21 13 
316 0.08 18.5 13.0 2.2 1950°F 14 hr W. Q. 34 29 22 
Cb 
347 0.08 19.5 10.0 10xC. As Welded 25 25 19 
347 0.08 19.5 10.0 10xC. 1200°F 2 hr 25 15 10 
347 0.08 19.5 10.0 10xC. 1550°F 2 hr 20 16 14 
347 0.08 19.5 10.0 10xC. | 1950°F 1, hr W. Q. 26 25 24 
| | 
310 0.12 26.0 21.0 As Welded 36 30 24 
310 0.12 26.0 21.0 1950°F 14 hr W. Q. 32 28 19 
* Arcos Corp. 
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“Properties of all weld metal 
compare favorably to similar 
cast grades..." 


temperature impact level remains unchanged 
but impacts at low temperature indicate a sig- 
nificant loss. 

The effect of temperature at 1035° or 1250°F 
for 48 hr has caused a 50 pct reduction of im- 
pact value at room temperature with values of 
about 5 ft at minus 3000°F. Obviously, the ef- 
fects caused by temperatures variation and 
time, are related to definite structural rear- 
rangements. 

Similar conditions of impact sensitivity are 
noted in Fig. 3 covering a similar alloy, CF 20, 
heat but containing less ferrite. Magnetic per- 
meability is 1.14, the composition being 0.11 pct 
C, 20.4 pet Cr, 9.4 pet Ni. 


High impact values noted 

This heat shows very high impact values in 
the solution treated condition, maintaining 
good impact properties at low temperatures. 
After 1035°F for 30 min, an improvement of im- 
pact value over solution treatment is realized, 
whereas, at the same temperature, but for 3 
min duration, a lower level is again found at 
minus 300°F and a higher level at room temper- 
ature, when compared with the 3 min period. 

Short time at critical temperature appears to 
lower impact properties, improving as time in- 
creases, then reversing itself as time at critical 
temperature is greatly extended. The impact 
test at room or very low temperatures seems to 
indicate that structural changes do occur in 
austenitic alloys upon reheating after solution 
treatment. Studies of microstructures do not 
always reveal these changes. Other methods of 
study are needed to verify and better under- 
stand the structural modifications indicated by 
the impact test. 

Similar austenitic types of alloys are being 
stabilized with columbium or titanium. Low 
temperature properties of columbium stabilized 
19-9 alloys, CF-8C, are given in Fig. 4 under 
similar conditions of treatment. Impact level at 


OTK 
Treated 


& oA . “CH20 
S~nshst tT 
( 
reated 
C£-20 
Co °50 .. 
as cast 
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FIG. 6—Impact properties of five alloys as affected by test- 
ing temperature. 
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* Contains twice as much Cu 
as other same A.C.I. grade 
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FIG. 7—Impact properties of three alloys, all solution treated 
v. testing temperature. 


room temperature is about 50 pct of the same 
alloy without columbium. Three minute periods 
of critical heating at 1035° or 1250°F show a 
loss of impact at room temperature. At a 30 min 
interval, an improvement is found at room tem- 
perature with little change occurring at minus 
300°F. 

At 1035°F for 48 hr about the same level of 
impact is maintained as compared to the full 
solution treated condition. It may be termed 
stable, but at 1250°F for 48 hr, room tempera- 
ture values are reduced about 50 pct and at low 
temperatures by about one-third. 


A titanium stabilized alloy CF8T, is shown 
by Fig. 5. Initial impact properties at room tem- 
perature are higher than for the columbium 
series but of similar order at minus 300°F with 
corresponding effects of heating with tempera- 
ture and time. Results of heating at 1250°F for 
48 hr are low even at room temperatures, with 
only a moderate reduction of impact as low tem- 
peratures are reached. 


Low temperature stability noted 


The above tests on 19-9 type alloys are indi- 
cative of their general low temperature stabil- 
ity in the solution treated condition normally 
employed for low temperature equipment. Weld- 
ing is possible without serious sacrifice of low 
temperature properties, even though post solu- 
tion treatment cannot be employed. A solution 
treatment after welding is preferred for im- 
proved corrosion resistance. 

Data on low temperature impact properties 
of all weld metal has been published by Arcos 
Corp. on some of the alloy typed under discus- 
sion. Table II covers the results of impact tests 
in the as welded condition only, and as solutio! 
treated or as otherwise indicated. 

Type 308, 20 pct Cr-9 pet Ni has satisfac- 
tory impact properties in the as welded ¢ mndi- 
tion to minus 320°F indicating parts can De 
successfully welded without benefit of post eat 
treatment. Solution treatment as employed 


all instances is beneficial. Impact properties | 
all weld metal compare favorably to simial 
cast grades, except that impact properties @ 
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room temperature of the cast materials are 
generally higher. These, all weld tests, indicate 
that fabrication of parts is practicable. 

Other austenitic cast alloys may be required 


for low temperature services where corrosion 
resistance requirements or other properties 
necessitate modification of alloying elements. 
Several of these austenitic types cast alloys are 
covered, aS indicated by Table I, 

Fig. 6 includes five grades of austenitic type 
east alloys: 


CF-8M alloys contain 0.05 pet C, 19.56 pct 

Cr, 10.56 pet Ni, 2.8 pet No and indicates stabil- 

ted ity to minus 300°F, similar to comparable non- 
molybdenum bearing alloy. 

CF-8F alloy is of the selenium bearing, free 

machining type, containing 0.06 pet C, 19.75 


me pet Cr, 9.5 pet Ni, 1.4 pet Mo, 0.25 pet Se. This 
ds alloy shows a lower level of impact throughout 
a the ranges of temperature than the comparable 
in alloy without free machining additions. 

n- CH-20 alloy, containing 0.08 pet C, 24.38 pct 


us Cr, 13.83 pet Ni has a lower level of impact than 
the 19-9 type alloys. 

rf It may be considered a metastable type alloy 

I] which may contain varying austenite-ferrite 


(Fz 


CAST VALVES and auxiliary equipment, cast of Aloyco 19-9, 
are shown in use at Dow Chemical Co.'s light hydrocarbon 
plant. In producing ethylene, equipment operates at —150°F. 





ratios with only minor composition variation. 
Magnetic permeability, however, is relatively 
low—1.08, indicating only a small ferrite per- 


—NEW BOOKS 


“General Report, Iron and Steel Committee.” 
he committee report of the Fourth Session, 
Geneva, 1952 of the International Labor 
Office surveys the steel industry on an inter- 
‘tional basis. Reports are included on sup- 


‘ and demand, modernization and develop- 


nent, and labor conditions. International 
bor Office, 1825 Jefferson Place, N.W., 
ashington 6, D. C. $1.50. 106 p. 
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STAINLESS austenitic castings being pressure tested before 
assembly into circulating pumps of butyl rubber reactors. 
Reactors, to be installed at Esso Standard Oil Co. plant, 
Baton Rouge, La., operate at temperatures below —150°F. 


centage. The amount of austenite present, there- 
fore, is not a criterion of impact level. 

CE-30 shows impact results on as cast metal 
containing 0.22 pet C, 21.6 pet Cr, 10 pct Ni. 
Impact strength at room and sub-zero tempera- 
tures is low. Magnetic permeability is 1.30. CH- 
20M alloy with 0.15 pet C, 24.7 pet Cr, 13.7 pet 
Ni, 2.1 pet Mo has a magnetic permeability of 
1.39. Impact tests at room and low temperature 
show the alloy to be brittle. 

Fig. 7 shows low temperature impact values 
of two highly alloyed corrosion resistant cast 
alloys, and a 25 pet Cr, 20 pct Ni heat resistant 
alloy. All are virtually austenitic, with perme- 
ability values of about 1.00. 

The upper two curves represent two sulfuric 
acid resistant type alloys of the CN-7M Cu type. 
The CN-7M Cu alloy shows very high impact 
values at all temperatures. Alloy, CN-7M Cu, 
containing 3.3 pet Si, Cr-Ni-Cu-Mo, shows lower 
initial room temperature impact values but with 
acceptable low temperature properties. 

The CK-20 alloy, containing 0.15 pet C, 24.3 
pet Cr, 20.3 pet Ni shows a lower impact level 
at minus 300°F. These alloys again indicate 
that a full austenitic structure or low magnetic 
permeability value is not a criterion of impact 
strength. 





“Mineral Forecast 2000 A.D.” by Edward Steidle. 
Wars and expanding production have eaten 
deep into our mineral reserves. Natural re- 
sources must more and more be husbanded 
with an eye to the future. Dr. Steidle poses 
the problem of how best to use our diminish- 
ing mineral treasures by application of best 
technical skill and planning. Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. $3.00. 216 p. 
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Save steel, machining time— 


Replace machining operations 


By G. F. Burnley 
Oakland, Calif. 





Savings in critical alloy steel and elimination of costly machining operations 
resulted from use of hot cupping and cold drawing to make 81 mm shells at 
Rheem Mfg. Co., Richmond, Calif. Billets are induction heated at 2000°F 
and hot forged in a 600-ton Ajax forging press. Only nose and tail machin- 
ing are required where complete machining of OD was previously necessary. 
Proper pickling and use of a phosphate coating simplify forming operations. 
A bar-tube conveyer is used to pass shells from press to press. Final opera- 


tions include cleaning, oven drying, spray painting, inspection and packing. 





hot cupping and cold drawing process for 

fabricating 81 mm shells at Rheem Mfg. 
Co., Richmond, Calif., has produced satisfactory 
results months sooner than could be expected by 
conventional methods. The method, developed 
by Rheem engineers, offers savings in critical 
material and in machining time. 

Raw stock now consists of SAE 1010 steel 
billets 20 ft long by 2% in. in diam as compared 
with other methods which require a steel 50 pct 
higher in manganese content or spheroidized 
steel plate. 

Automatic saws cut forging blanks of 314 in. 





THE AUTHOR—Mr. Burnley, author and teacher and graduate of 
the University of California, has for some time reported and in- 
terpreted for national metalworking magazines the progress of 
new machinery and production methods on the West Coast. 











which are induction heated, 200 kw, to 2000°F. 
Hot forging is done in a 600-ton Ajax forging 
press. This is a backward extrusion accom- 
plished in 3 stages to form a close approxima- 
tion to the finished dimension of the basic inter- 
nal shell contour. By close control of speed and 
temperature, wall thickness is held to a toler- 
ance of —0.015 in., important in subsequent 
drawing operations.This step is specifically engi- 
neered to minimize costly machining operations. 

After slow air-codling in baskets, forgings 
are shot blasted to remove scale and trimmed 
to length in Hepburn cutoff lathes. The forgings 
are then placed under a press where a slug !8 
punched out of the nose. This slug is later 
formed as a tail plug by cold extrusion. Next, 
an industrial pickle and rinse again removes 
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scale and prepares the metal for a phosphate 
coating. This coating, nearly iron-free and 
highly absorbent, functions as a matrix for a 
special soap which reacts chemically to supply a 
heat resisting lubricant which bonds closely to 
the metal of the shell. 

The pickling and phosphate coating when cor- 
rectly applied is instrumental in obtaining the 
proper flow of metal during deformation. Large 
reductions in area are permissible with proper 
lubrication of shells. Rheem engineers have ex- 
perienced exceptionally high reduction before 
annealing thus supporting the contention of 
lubricating experts that the commonly acknowl- 
edged figure of 68 pet can be well surpassed. 

At present there are three draws, a cold nose, 
and a taper operation. The first draw can be 
eliminated after the developmental work is com- 
pleted. This extra draw was needed to overcome 
scrap losses due to development work. Drawing 
operations are conventional ironing operations 
similar to the type used in making brass and 
steel cartridge cases and shells from spheroid- 
ized steel plate. 

Bourrolet diameter is held to within 0.004 in. 
while the die establises all external dimensions. 
By using a small additional pressure on the 
working stroke, parts are shunted from one 
press to another via a cylindrical conveyer made 
up of a cage-like system of longitudinal steel 
bars commonly called a “bar-tube” conveyer. 
Rheem Co. technicians feel the system has re- 
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sulted in a tremendous saving in parts handling. 

Shells are stress relieved, cleaned again and 
annealed. Then, at a multispindle drill press re- 
tooled for automatic operation, tail boring and 
facing is done on 4 bodies at once. Each part is 
held in a hydraulically operated chuck. De- 
greased next, four at a time, shells are placed in 
a fixture which raises them into induction heat- 
ing coils. Here, in 15 sec at 1400° to 1500°F, a 
silver solder ring placed in a prepared groove 
fuses the tail plug to the shell body. 

Nose turning and threading operations are 
performed on a multispindle New Britain auto- 
matic chucking machine. Tail machining and 
bourrolet grooves are done on Hepburn shell 
turning lathes. They are conveyed through 5 
stages which combine cleaning and bonderizing. 
Shells are oven dried, spray painted, Army in- 
spected and packed for shipping. 

Three pounds less of a lower grade steel per 
shell is require using this process. This metal is 
not, at present, in critical demand. Through 
controlled cold working and stress relieving the 
steel retains sufficiently high metallurgical and 
physical properties. 

All external dimensions are established in the 
pressing operations and fewer machine tools are 
needed. Only the machining of the nose and tail 
is required as contrasted with the complete ma- 
chining of the outside dimension of the shell in 
hot forging. Smooth external surfaces are re- 
ported to improve the shell ballistically. 


- 
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MULTI-SPINDLE drill press adapted to bore and face shells simultaneously while held in hydraulically operated chucks. 
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ice keeps machine safe, clean. Handling containers are in foreground. 
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Chasing chips pays off— 


RADIOACTIVE 
TOOLS 


PERMIT fast tool wear studies 


By M. E. Merchant, Hans Ernst and E. J. Krabacher 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati 


To speed up machinability studies and other tests depending 
on measurement of tool wear, measure the rate of wear over 
a short time, not total wear. This can't be done accurately 


by conventional measuring of tool flank wear. It can be done 


by a new method using radioactive tools. Material worn off tool 
adheres to chips, can be measured by a Geiger counter. Tests 


can be made in | /25 the time needed for conventional tests. 


tudies of machinability and the machining 
process which depend on tool wear measure- 
ments can be made accurately in 1/25 the time 
required by conventional means, through use of 
tools made slightly radioactive by exposure in 
an atomic pile. 

The conventional laboratory method of tool 
life testing usually consists of machining with 
a cutting tool, until complete failure occurs or 
to a predetermined amount of flank wear mea- 
sured with a microscope. In either case the test 
requires a great deal of time and material. It 
involves considerable cost in order to obtain a 
relatively small amount of tool life data. At- 
tempts to accelerate these tests, as by employing 
abnormally high cutting speeds, usually yield 
results which do not agree with practice. 

The rate of wear of a cutting tool, when ma- 
chining under normal conditions, is so low that 
to measure it by ordinary means requires a long 
period of time. In order to determine the rate of 
wear, observations have to be made over a 
period of time nearly as long as that required 
to reach a flank wear of 0.030 in., which corre- 
sponds to tool failure. But rate of wear can be 
determined with radioactive tools. 

When working with radioactive materials 
with a level of activity of the tool tips used for 
this investgation, some protection is necessary 
and some precautions must be taken. In addition 
to direct shielding, protection is provided by 
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controlling the distance between the worker and 
the radioactive material, and by limiting the 
time of exposure. 

Test equipment and procedures for the radio- 
active tool wear studies were designed to give 
more than adequate protection from beta and 
gamma radiation. As a result, the average dos- 
age regularly received during the use of the 
radioactive tools in the investigation has been 
far below the tolerance level. The maximum 
amount of radiation received by a worker in any 
single week has been 0.011 roentgen. This is 
1/30 of the permissible tolerance. 

The cutting tools used are small tool bits ap- 
proximately 5/16 in. square by 3/32 in. thick. 
These are finish ground to shape before they are 
irradiated in an atomic pile to make them radio- 
active. 

All cutting takes place within a completely 
enclosed cutting chamber mounted on the table 
of a knww and column type milling machine. 
The setup is shown in Fig. 1. The steel chamber 
is polished and chromium plated to render it 
easily decontaminable. The chamber walls are 
of sufficinet mass to protect the operator com- 
pletely. The chamber contains its own cutting 
fluid circulating system which supplies two noz 
zles, one on either side of the cutting tool. The 
cutting fluid is returned, by means of small 
slots, to a reservoir beneath the chamber 

A tubular workpiece is used. It is held 'n 4 
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jraw collet adapted to the spindle of the milling 
machine, and enters the cutting chamber from 
the rear, through a seal. Tests are made by in- 
serting the tool holder with the cutting tool into 
the cutting chamber, clamping it securely and 
ing on the end of the tubular workpiece. A 


uttin 
wide i ve of feeds and speeds is available to 
give desired cutting conditions. After the cut 
has been made the resulting chips, which have 
been collected in a stainless steel] wire mesh 
basket, are cleaned, dried and weighed prepara- 
tory to counting. 

Measurement of the activity of the chips for 
determining the rate of tool wear is carried out 
in a counting chamber. Both beta and gamma 
counting techniques have been investigated. 
Gamma counting was found to be satisfactory 
for wear rate determinations. The beta counting 
technique has been used for special studies of 
individual chips. 

For wear rate measurements the chips are 
placed in a Marinelli beaker for counting the 
number of disintegrations per second. This 
contains a central cylinder into which a Geiger 
tube may be inserted without coming in contact 
with the chips. The automatic scaling circuit 
may be set to count for a predetermined number 
of counts before it shuts off. The normal time 
required for counting to a + 2%%4-pct accuracy 
is from 2 to 4 min. The total counts are divided 
by the counting time to give gross counts per 
minute. 

The background counts per minute recorded 
by the scaler due to stray radiation only, no 
source being present, are subtracted from this 
value to give net counts per minute. This value, 
in turn, is divided by the weight of chips in 
grams to give the final value of counts per min- 
ite per gram of chips. This is a direct measure 
of the rate of tool wear. 


The results of a series of cuts taken on AISI 
8650 steel, starting with a sharp tool, are shown 
in Fig. 2, Here the total radioactivity of the 
hips, which is proportional to the amount of 
radioactive tool material present on the chips as 





FIG. 1—¢e : ‘ ‘ 
etup for measuring rate of tool wear with radio- 
act; too! . . * * 
ve tool. Cutting is done in steel container to protect 
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fson Container has own coolant system. Tool is sta- 
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cpm (relative) 


0 0.004 0008 0.012 0.016 0.020 0024 
Flank wear, in. 
FIG. 2—Plot of accumulated activity of wear products on 
chips, against tool wear as measured on the tool flank in the 
conventional manner, shows quick radioactivity method gives 
same results as longer, more costly, measurement on tool 


flank. 


accumulated throughout the series of cuts, is 
plotted against tool wear as measured on the 
flank of the tool with a microscope in the con- 
ventional way. Measured radioactivity corre- 
lates with the wear measurements made with a 
microscope. 

The scattering of the experimental points is 
due not nearly as much to variations in the 
radioactivity measurements as to the cascading 
of the gross wear on the flank as measured with 
the microscope. The cascading effect is well 
known to be one of the important factors which 
often prevent the obtaining of reliable measure- 
ments of the rate of tool wear from short time 
tests, covering only a small portion of the wear 
curve, when using conventional methods. 

A plot of the radioactivity of the chips as a 
function of time exhibits, after initial break-in 
of the sharp tool during which wear is very 
rapid, is an essentially linear relationship with 
practically no cascading. It is evident therefore 
that the radioactivity of the chips is a valid 
measure of tool wear. Thus an accurate measure 
of the rate of tool wear can be obtained by aver- 
aging the values for the activity of the chips 
obtained from only a few runs of a few seconds 
duration each. 

A comparison has been made of the relative 
cutting time required to conduct a similar series 
of tool life tests by the conventional method 
and by the radioactive tool wear method. On a 
series of tests for which the cutting speed was 
75 sfpm and the average tool life was 31.35 min, 
for 8 runs total cutting time was 250 min. The 
cutting time required to make 8 tool life deter- 
minations by the radioactive tool wear method 
at the same cutting speed would be 10 min. 

In addition to the total cutting time involved 
in making the tests with the radioactive tool 
wear method, there would be time involved in 
handling and in the radioactivity measure- 
ments. However, this is well offset by the time 
involved in tool grinding and set-up with the 
conventional tool life testing method. 


This article is based on the authors’ paper presented at the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers Semi-Annual Meeting, 
June, 1952 
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Baby rolls do giants’ work— 


trip rolled to 0.0002 in. 





By Robert L. Stockus 


Sales Manager 
Armzen Co, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


Increasing industry demand for very thin metal strip has given rise to a new 


and unique rolling mill. The Armzen Co., Waterbury, Conn., has engineered a 
new small Sendzimir mill, ZR32-4 which will cold-roll electrical alloys to 0.0002 
in. A 70-30 brass 0.008 in. strip has been reduced to 0.0003 in. in six passes. 


Number of passes required to reduce stock depends on the metal being rolled. 


Work rolls, 0.250 in. in diam are supported by inside and outside backing and 


drive rolls. These are supported by castor rolls within a solid housing. Oil fills 


the rolling chamber during operation. For thicknesses under 0.005 in. a secondary 


lubrication method eliminates telescoping of the extremely thin strip. Proper 


tension is maintained by a system of tensiometers. Smaller work rolls eliminate 


the need for intermediate anneals. Work rolls can be changed in | min. 


*teadily increasing demand in recent years 
by the metalworking and electronics indus- 
tries for highly work hardened alloys and 
metals of 0.0002 in. and thinner has focused 
attention of rolling mill engineers on develop- 
ment of mills capable of producing these uitra- 
thin materials at low cost. 

Efficiency of small work rolls has challenged 
rolling mill designers. 
tained with mills built along principles out- 
lined by Rohn and Steckel. More recently, 
modifications of 4-high and cluster designs 
have been effective. But problems of adequate 
torque transmission, positive work roll posi- 


Some success was at- 


tioning and mill rigidity together were solved 
only by the Sendzimir mill. 

The new, miniature Sendzimir cold mill re- 
cently engineered by Armzen Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., provides the efficiency of the larger mills 
and meets the need for a fast small mill capa- 
ble of high output of very thin strip. The mill 
will take coil stock up to 0.010 in. thick and 
reduce it to 0.0002 in. 
pends on the material being processed. 

Two of the small mills, the ZR32-4, have been 
built. One of these is shown on the test floor 
of the Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Co., Fig. 1. One mill was built for Arnold Engi- 
neering Co., of Marengo, IIl., and the other for 


Number of passes de- 
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Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., North Chicago, 
Ill. A third is now being built for English Elec- 
tric Co., London, England. The mills, of the 
1-2-3-4 type, are similar in most respects to the 
large Sendzimir mills. 

Sendzimir mills are in operation rolling ma- 
terials up to 80 in. wide. Typical performance 
for larger Sendzimir mills is shown in Table |. 

By driving four backing rolls, torques as 
high as 10 hp per inch of width per 100 fpm 
base speed, Fig. 2, are possible. Roll crossing 
or drifting has been eliminated by the method 
of roll support, Figs. 3 and 4, incorporated in 
the mill. All rolls are inclosed in a one-piece 
steel housing similar to that shown for the 
49-in. mill, Fig. 5. 

Successful rolling of strip stock to 0.0002 in 
at speeds up to 300 fpm from a starting thick- 


TABLE | 
WITHOUT INTERMEDIATE ANNEAL 
Width 
in in. Reduction Passes 
18-8 Stainless 36 0.125 to 0.025 
17 Cr Stainless 36 0.137 to 0.008 1 
70-30 Brass 25 0.075 to 0.0045 3 
52S Aluminum | 25 0.109 to 0.009 
2S Aluminum 25 0.060 to 0.005 
3 pct Silicon | 12 0.013 to 0.0018 ; 
Low Carbon | 31 0.072 to 0.010 
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FIG. |—Test floor view of the ZR32-4 miniature cold mill by Armzen Co., Waterbury, Conn. Mill reduces strip to 0.0002 in. 


FIG. 2—Interior showing backing assemblies and four driving 


spindles on a 37-in. mill. 


ness of 0.010 in. required solution of a number 
of special problems. 

Work rolls nest between backing rolls as 
shown in Fig. 6. Backing rolls are supported 
in the small mill by assemblies consisting of 
roller bearings and saddles alternately mounted 
on nrotating shafts. Rolling load is trans- 


mitted uniformly across the entire width to the 
Dé hk ne ‘ ; ole < . : + 

aoneee bearings which in turn transmit the 
‘oad through the saddles to the 1-piece steel 
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FIG. 3—Nesting of 2nd intermediate rolls is shown in this 


closeup of a 37-in. Sendzimir mill. 


housing. Precision Methods and Machines, 
Inc., which supplies the backing assemblies for 
all Sendzimir mills, has developed a technique 
of low cost production for these essential 
elements. 

Electrical drive equipment on the new small 
mill includes a 71% hp mill motor and two 3 hp 
motors, one for each reel. The reversing strip 
mill control, designed by Westinghouse, pro- 
vides a constant tension control, at preset 
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“Tension control... has been 
solved by development of a sys- 


tem of ... tensiometers.. .’ 


values ranging from 400 lb maximum to 10 lb 
minimum at speeds up to 300 fpm. 

Shorter, heavy columns, Fig. 5, carrying the 
smaller roll separating force resulting from the 
small work rolls, reduce the stretch inherent 
in long housings and result in a mill rigid 
enough to iron out initial variations. 

The problem of proper tension control, mag- 
nified where very thin materials are rolled, has 
been solved by development of a system of 
controlling tensiometers. One is located on 
each side of the mill, inboard of the winders. 

Strip tension is balanced against an air cylin- 
der loaded by a pressure control valve. Air 
pressure corresponds to pounds pull on the 
strip. The electrical system regulates reel 
motor speed to keep the tensiometer linkage in 
a neutral position. Inertia and draft compensa- 
tion are not required since the electrical system 
is concerned only with balancing the air load- 
ing on the tensiometers, Fig. 7. 

Work roll diameter, Fig. 6, is 0.250 in., while 
the inside intermediate roll diameter is 0.531 
in. Drive and outside intermediate roll diam- 
eters are 1.078 in. Two of the assembled back- 
ing units are shown in Fig. 8. The 24 backing 
bearings are 1.006 in. wide and 1.875 in. OD. 
An assembled backing-bearing unit for an 80 
in. strip mill is shown in Fig. 9. 

Winders are 10 in. solid steel drums, mounted 
on the shaft extensions of the winder gear mo- 





FIG. 4—Rolls nesting in lower half of 37-in. mill are posi- 


tively positioned to prevent misalignment. 
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ee. 
TABLE II 
REDUCTION SCHEDULES 4 IN. STRIP 
3 Ptc Silicon Steal 
Pass Thickness in in. Pct Reduction 

0 0.010 

1 0.0065 35.0 
2 0.0048 26.0 
3 0.0036 25.0 
4 0.0027 25.0 
5 0.0020 26.0 
b 0.0014 30.0 
7 0.0010 28.5 
8 0.00075 25.0 
3 0.0005 33.3 

——— —-O”_”C #5 
70-30 Brass 

0 0.008 

1 0.005 37.5 
2 0.0035 30.0 
3 0.0018 48.6 
4 0.001 44.5 
5 0.0005 50.0 
6 0.0003 40.0 





tors. Hand operated grippers hold the ends 
of the strip. Maximum coil diameter which may 
be handled on the miniature mill is 16 in. 
Maximum strip width is 44 in. 

The lubricating system is basically similar 
to that used on the larger type of mills. Mineral 
oil is continuously recirculated and _ filtered. 
The mill lubricating system has a capacity of 
4% gpm. Lubricating tank capacity is 200 gal. 
the reservoir being located in the mill base. 

Oil enters the mill through the backing 
shafts, passes through the backing bearings 
and floods the interior of the mill. For thick- 
nesses below 0.0005 in., the main lubricating 
system is shut off and an entirely new method 
of lubrication is used. This eliminates the pos- 
sibility of the coil telescoping because of heavy 
oil film. Strip wipers which might tear the thin 
strip are not necessary. 





FIG. 5—Housing for rolls of 49-in. mill. 
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Working rolls, center of cluster, are 0.250 in. in diam. 





FIG. 8—Two of eight backing assemblies for the ZR32-4. 


In operation, the mill is capable of reducing 
a 70-30 brass strip 4 in. wide, thickness 0.008 
in., to 0.0003 in. in six passes. Reduction per 
pass varies, Table II, from 30 to 50 pct. First 
pass reduction is 37.5 pet. A 3 pet Si steel may 
be reduced from 0.010 to 0.0005 in. in nine 
passes with reduction ranging up to 35 pet. 
Present experience indicates 0.00015 in. will be 
the limit for ZR32-4 mills. A smaller mill em- 
ploying 0.100 in. diam work rolls is now being 
designed. 


FIG. 6—Roll arrangement of the ZR32-4 cold strip mill. 


FIG. 7—Proper tension on the metal strip is maintained by 
tensiometers specially designed for the mill. 


Sendzimir mill construction insures uni- 
formity of thickness, both end to end and across 
the strip width. Shape adjustments while roll- 
ing are possible, insuring flatness in the strip. 
A big factor in lowered strip production costs 
is the elimination of intermediate anneals. 
Small rolls, because of the smaller roll bite, are 
subject to less flattening and consequently can 
continue to reduce the strip even after the 
metal has become highly work hardened and 
very thin. 

Other factors contribute to lower production 
costs. Work rolls may be changed in 1 min to 
permit use of newly ground rolls for finishing 
passes. Costs of the mill proper are lower than 
for other types of mills. Lighter foundations, 
cranes and buildings are needed to accommo- 
date the lighter mill. A smaller roll grinder is 
required for roll maintenance. 

Close control of strip thickness is simplified 
through use of a thickness gage energized by a 
strontium isotope. The gage was developed by 
engineers of Industrial Neucleonics Corp. 


For a further description of this strip gage see ‘Beta Gage 
Measures Strip Thickness," The Iron Age, June 19, !952. 
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FIG. 9—Backing assembly for 80 in. strip mill. 
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Hopper car shipments of bulk materials can cost you a lot of money Com 


Coke 


if not properly unloaded. Just to install a car shaker is not enough Cul 








Cull 
Dole 


as different materials flow differently depending on angle of slide es 

Eart 
and their specific weight. Weather conditions and speed of shaking ra 
are also important factors which should not be overlooked. Gravity bn 


will only unload a car until the angle between the horizontal and a 


Gyr 


top surface of the material equals the angle of slide. From there Gh 


on it has to be dug, pushed, pulled or shaken. 


yractically all hopper cars used to transport 
bulk materials needed in the metal industry 50 


are built with the steel plate floor slanted at an . 

. mn . . Vv 
angle of 30°. This means that bulk materials, < 40 
under ideal conditions, with an angle of slide = 


of 30° or less will slide out of the hopper car 
completely under the influence of gravity. But 
what about all those materials that have a slide 
angle greater than 30°? 

Gravity will cause only enough material to 
flow out of the car until the angle between the 
horizontal and the top surface of the material 
is equal to the angle of slide. The material that On "a0" ag? BOS” 
remains-in the space between the top surface of Angle of slide 
the material and the 30° steel plate floor will FIG. |—Percent volume remaining in the hopper cor o''er 
not flow out of the car under the force of gravi- gravity has removed its share. 
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leof | Specific 
Mefide | Weight 
(Degrees) | (#/Ft) 


Description 


Alumina, sized or briquette. . 22 65 
Alumina, fine, granulated | 35 55 
Aluminum Hydrate, ground... . . ; seul 34 1344 
Aluminum Sulphate, granular 32 54 
Ammonium Sulphate, damp, granulated... ae 45 40 
Ash, black, ground | 27 | 105 
Ash, volcanic, powdered | 45 | 45 
Ashes of bituminous coal 40 35-45 
Ashes, damp 50 | 40-50 
Babassu Nuts, ground 40 45 
Bagasse, wet sawdust 45 4 
Barytes, granular 30 144 
Bauxite, calcined (granulated without dust) 26 70 
Bauxite, ground, dried 35 68 
Bauxite, mine run 31 85 
Bentonite, pulverized 42 i 50 
Bones, animal, pulverized | 50 | 50 
Bone Char, ground 35 40 
Calcium Bichromate, granular 25 62 
Calcium Carbide, spent, powdered . 45 139 
Calcium Oxide, powdered 43 27 
Carbon, ground 21 50 
Carbon Coke, crushed, sized 28 | 30 
Chalk, precipitated, powdered 45 18 
Charcoal, bone (carbonated granular). . RP 27 60 
Charcoal, wood pulp, granular. . 35 26.4 
Chips, wood 22 | 15-30 
Cinders (coal, ashes and clinkers) 35 40-45 
Cinders, blast furnace : 35 57 
Clay, dry in lumps, loose | 35 40-100 
Clay, blended for tile, 11% moist, speteres 7 45 45 
Clay, fire, powdered. ............. 45 25-80 
Clay, pulverized, fire brick. . . 35 100 
Coal, anthracite, broken of any size, loose. . 22 52-57 
Coal, anthracite, chestnut ahd 22 46 
Coal, bituminous, minus 44” slack dry. 5 29 40-50 
Coke, pulverized | 34 25 
Coke, petroleum, crushed 27 33-36 
Copper Oxide, powdered 40 190 
Copper Sulphate, ground 31 75 
Coke, 34" to 0” 30 6 
Cryolite, 4" to 200 mesh, crushed 32 52 
Cullet (scrap glass sized) 25 80-120 
Dolomite, pulverized 41 46 
Dust, flue, blast furnace 45 40 
Dust, limestone 38 55-65 
Earth, fuller, raw 35 42 
Feidspar (crushed 32 100 
Glass Batch, average mix 45 100 
Malt, spent, dry 28 10 
Bran 36 16-26 
Corn, field (on cob) 20 45 
Gravel 30 120 
Green Stone Trap, quarried in loose piles 35 107 
Gypsum 45 142 
Gypsum in irregular lumps 30 82 
Gypsum, ground 40 56 


, but will require some other externally ap- 
plied force to cause it to flow. 

Table I is a listing in tabular form of ase- 
les of products that may be transported in 
hopper cars. After each of the products listed 
there is given the angle of slide, which is the 
angle to which the materia! must be tilted from 
the horizontal before the material will slide 
off due to the force of gravity. Also listed is the 
specific weight for each product. All of the data 
‘sted is considered to be under ideal conditions 
inless otherwise noted. Ideal conditions means 
t the material is sized, there is little or no 
tsture and no packing. 
lo illustrate the full meaning, Table I, has 
“en expanded to show graphically the percent 
‘' volume of material that remains in the hop- 
per car after the force of gravity has removed 
‘ Share of the load. A typical 50 ton car, which 


tr 


ta 


“4S a volumetric capacity of 2100 cu ft when 


loads 


full to the eaves was chosen. Based on 
€nsions of the car and the angle of slide 
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ANGLE OF SLIDE V. WEIGHT OF BULK PRODUCTS 











leof | Specific 
Slide | W 
Description (Degrees) (#/Ft*) 





ilmenite, granulated . 31 148 
IImenite, fine ground 40 120 
Iron Oxide Pigment 40 25 
Kalsomine (powder). . . 42 32 
Lead Silicate, granulated 40 230 
Lead Sulphate, basic pulverized 45 184 
Lime; briquette... . 26 60 
Lime, burned, pebble (sized) . 30 53 
Lime, fine (spent dry carbide) . 40 45 
Limestone, pulverized. . 42 85 
Limestone, mixed sizes. ; ; 35 105 
Limestone, coarse, sized s 25 98 
Magnesium Sulfate (Epsom salts), crystals. 25 55 
Mica, ground. ; 36 13'4 
Molybdenite Ore, powdered : 40 107 
Nitrate of Soda, pellet type, granular. . he 24 68 
Phosphate, Florida #20 mesh, air cleaned. . 27 93 
Pumice, pulverized 45 40 
Rock, phosphate, pulverized 40 60 
Rubber, scrap (ground) Ky 35 23 
Salt Rock, crushed, sized... . 25 75 
Sand, mine run 35 90-120 
Sand, coarse sized 30 90-100 
Sand, very fine. . 32 90-110 
Sand, core 39 65 
Sand, voids full of water ; 45 110-130 
Silica, flour. ... 45 80 
Slag, furnace, granulated 25 122 
Slag, Birmingham ; 25 82 
Slate, fine ground a 35 82 
Slate, granules, flaky 28 87 
Soapstone, fine ground 40 60 
Soda Ash, light 37 25-35 
Soda Ash, dense 32 66 
Soda Ash, briquette 22 50 
Sodium Antimonate, crushed . 31 49 
Sodium Nitrate, granular... .. 24 68 
Sodium Sulfite, powdered 40 96 
Sodium Sulfate (fine and lumps) 31 88 
Stucco (tubed and untubed), powdered 36-38 50 
Sulphur, coarse 32 76 
Talc, micaceous granulated 36 62 
Tin Oxide, ground. . 35 109 
Tripoli (powdered) 40 80 
Beets, shredded sugar 31 7.6 
Copra, medium sized pieces 20 33 
Copra, expeller cake, chopped 20 29 
Walnut Shells, ground, 320 mesh 55 21 
Sawdust, dry 36 10-30 
Wool, mineral 30 20 
Zinc Calcines, powdered 54 85 
Zinc Oxide 45 20 
Zinc Oxide, leaded, ground. 50 20 
Zinc Ore, roasted, granular. . 38 110 
Zinc Sulphate, powdered . . 


Zonolite, fine, granular. 








Taken from SiatennAieenee Mfg. Co. Aurora, Illinois 


over 30° the volume of material remaining in 
the car was computed and then divided by the 
volumetric capacity of 2100 cu ft, which result- 
ed in a percentage of full load remaining in the 
car. The results of these calculations are shown 
in Fig. 1. Note that as the angle of slide in- 
creases one degree, the percentage of load re- 
maining in the car increases very close to 2 pct. 

When conditions vary from the ideal, the 
angle of slide increases. This in turn increases 
the volumetric percentage of full load that will 
remain in the car after gravity has done its 
work. This is significant in view of the fact that 
many of the materials listed in Table I as hav- 
ing a slide angle of 30° or less under ideal con- 
ditions, will have a slide angle of 30° or more 
when the ideal conditions are modified. Packing 
in transit, moisture, and partial freezing are a 
few of the conditions that will increase the 
angle of slide. For example, when absolutely 
dry, bituminous coal will slide at an angle of 
29°, but when damp the angle of slide increases 
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“A car shaker involves ...a con- 
siderable saving ...in man hours 
required to empty a car..." 


to 40°. In winter there is the danger of a hard 
enough freeze to prevent any material from 
sliding, which would necessitate thawing be- 
fore the material can be removed through the 
hopper. 

Fig. 2 represents material in a hopper car un- 
der the various conditions as noted. The shaded 
area in the car represents the amount of ma- 
terial remaining after gravity has done its work 
and which must be removed by either manual 
or mechanical means. Unloading personnel 
would have to bang the sides of the car or ac- 
tually climb into the car and dig or chop the 
material loose. This method is, of course, dan- 
gerous and involves considerable time. A me- 
chanical method, such as a car shaker, involves 
the use of only one man at the controls—away 
from all danger and also a considerable saving 
in the amount of man hours required to empty 
a car. 


How unloading was figured 

Fig. 1 still does not give a complete picture 
of just how much is involved in unloading from 
a hopper car the mateial that gravity does not 
remove. Therefore, the figures obtained from 
the graph in Fig. 1 were expanded on a weight 
basis. The calculations involved three vari- 
ables: (1) the specific weight (lb per cu ft) of 
different materials, (2) the slide angle, (3) the 
percentage load remaining in the car. A sum- 
mary is given in Table II. 

Here is a brief explanation of how the calcu- 
lations were made and by using the same meth- 
od any of the materials given in Table I can be 
put through the same process. The same hopper 
car was used, which has a volumetric capacity 
of 2100 cu ft. A product was then selected from 
Table I and its specific weight noted. Blast fur- 
nace cinders which weigh 57 lb per cu ft was 
chosen as an example. Multiplying 2100 cu ft by 
57 lb per cu ft gives a total load in the car, 
when full and level with the top, of 119,700 lb. 
From Table I, blast furnace cinders have a 
slide angle of 35°. Taking this figure over to 
Fig. 1 it is found that with a slide angle of 35 
there remains in the hopper car 10 pct of the 
load. By multiplying 119,700 lb by 10 pct the 
weight of materia] remaining in the car is de- 
termined. The amount in this case is 11,970 lb, 
which is equal to 5.9 short tons. Thus, under 
ideal slide conditions, almost 6 tons of blast 
furnace cinders would have to be removed by 
either human or mechanical means after gravi- 
ty has done its work. 


Another factor which must be considered be- 
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fore drawing any conclusions is the Weight 
limit of the hopper car. A car may have a volu- 
metric capacity of 2100 cu ft with a nomina| 
load limit of 100,000 lb and a maximum load 
limit of 129,100 lb. On the basis of the nomina) 
load limit (100,000 lb) any materia] Weighing 
more than 47.6 lb per cu ft should not be loaded 
full and level with the top of the car, and oy 
the basis of the maximum load limit (129.109 
lb) any material weighing more than 61,5 ]h 
per cu ft should not be loaded full and eye 
with the top of the hopper car. 


What's left in the car? 


This fact has a very interesting effect on the 
results obtained for some of the materials, |; 
the car could not be loaded full and level, there 
would be a smaller total volume of materia] jy 
the car. Therefore, less material would flow out 
by gravity and by the same token there might be 
less materia] remaining in the car, depending 
upon the angle of slide and the slide conditions, 
However, because of the higher specific weight 
of the material there might be a higher total 
weight of material remaining in the car than 
there would be for a lighter product that could 
completely fill the hopper car. 

Table II is an analysis of what happens when 
the slide angle or specific weight varies. The 
same range of specific weights was used with 
varying slide angles, therefore, the effect that 
varying either the slide angle or specific weight 
has on the total weight of material remaining in 
the car can be quickly determined. 


The car shaker, when set on the eaves of the 
car, will cause the bottom sheets to vibrate 
through a small amplitude. This vibration 
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FIG. 2—Weather conditions are a vital factor. - 
illustrates normal unloading by gravity for the some ™° - 
rial under three different conditions. 
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TABLE II 
HOW MUCH MATERIAL STAYS IN THE CAR? 


Pct Volume Weight 
Slide Angle Remaining in Car | Specific Weight | Remaining in Car 
Degrees) from Figure 1 (#/ft®) (Lbs) 
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causes the material to feed down along the 
sheets to the openings. Proper centrifugal force 
and shaker speed will result in quicker unload- 
ing without damage to car or to track support- 
ing structure. 

At a large manufacturing plant one of the 
earliest models of a car shaker in the unloading 
of coal for use in the powerhouse, is used. The 
hopper car full of coal is spotted over a hopper 
which has a capacity of approximately 10 tons. 
The coal is dropped into the hopper and from 
there it feeds into a crusher. After the crushing 
operation, it is discharged into a bucket eleva- 
tor. The coal is then discharged onto a conveyer 
which carries it to bunkers for use. 

Before the car shaker was installed, 3 men 
were permanently assigned to empty the hopper 
cars, and during the winter months 2 additional 
men were assigned. Thus, 3 to 5 men, depending 
upon the conditions, were continuously working 


- 
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FIG. 3—An Allis-Chalmers car shaker used for removing 


> limestone from hoppers. Conveyer system for trans- 


Porting limestone into the plant is shown at the right. 
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to keep enough coal flowing out of the hopper 
cars so that a sufficient amount of coal was con- 
tinuously available at the bunkers. The time re- 
quired to empty a 50 ton car averaged about 
1% hr, with variations from that figure depend- 
ing upon conditions. Using the average time, in 
summer it required 334 man hr and in the win- 
ter it required 64%, man hr to empty one hopper 
car. Unloading by this method often necessi- 
tated the men climbing into the car and doing 
their pounding, digging and chopping on the 
material while they were standing on it. Need- 
less to say, the accident rate on this job was 
the highest of all the power plant activities. 

Since the shaker was installed, Fig. 3, one 
man has been permanently assigned to empty- 
ing the hopper cars. During severe cold weather 
when freezing of the material takes place, a 
second man is assigned to handle the thawing 
operation. 

The accident rate for the entire coal unload- 
ing process has been reduced to a point where 
an accident directly related to the coal unload- 
ing is practically eliminated. Average age of 
men who operate the car shaker is 60 years and 
they have built up an impressive safety record. 


Conveying facilities limit shaker 


The actual limitation on the car shaker at 
this installation is dictated by the capacity of 
the conveying facilities. The size of the receiv- 
ing hopper, the capacity of the crusher, the 
bucket elevator and the conveyer do not allow 
an entire hopper car to be unloaded at one time. 
If it were not for the limitations imposed on 
the car shaker by the discharge facilities, a 50 
ton car could be completely emptied in a matter 
of a few minutes when the material is not 
frozen. 


Unloads 15 cars per hour 


A car shaker will unload up to 15 cars of coal 
every hour, depending upon the capacity of the 
material handling system and switching facil- 
ities. In one installation, a series of cars are 
emptied, without moving the cars, by handling 
the car shaker with a mono rail hoist and mov- 
ing the shaker from car to car. Each car con- 
tains different analyses and is spotted over the 
correct receiving hopper. Thus the products can 
be blended. 

The principle of the car shaker is simple. It 
must produce a relative movement between the 
slope sheet of the car and the material within 
the car. Too low a speed of the car shaker will 
not produce the necessary movement and too 
high a speed will damage the hopper car. By 
operating the car shaker only long enough to 
cause the material to flow out of the car, addi- 
tional savings can be made in operating and 
maintenance costs. 
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Willys gets out of tight spot 


a a 950 ton triple-action Clearing press could not be handled by overhead crane facil- 
into a press line can’t be accomplished with a ities. The job had to be done by using two A- 
shoehorn. However, when only 400 sq ft of floor frames which straddled the existing neighbor- 
space is available to do the job and the press ing presses. Conveyer lines had to be rerouted; 
itself occupies 160 sq ft, this would be an ideal catwalks and utility lines were moved. In addi- 
solution to the problem. tion, the job had to be accomplished without 
Several years after installing 27 Clearing any loss of normal production. 
presses, Willys-Overland Motors, Toledo, de- Actual moving of the base and the crown of 
cided to add a 950 ton press. No provision had the new press was accomplished during two 
been made for the addition. After consulting weekends. 
with Willys-Overland engineers for several A new large press is operating where it was 
weeks, Commercial Contracting Corp., Detroit, never intended. Ingenuity has added appreci- 
was asked to undertake the job. ably to Willys-Overland’s sheet metal stamping 
The crown of the press weighing 108 tons capacity. 


INSTALLING a 950-ton press in close quarters at Willys- WORKMEN preparing to hoist the 108-ton crown of the 
Overland Stamping Plant required the use of two A-frames. new Clearing press. Close adjustment of cables was neces 
The new equipment had to be inched into limited space in sary to prevent damage to adjacent machinery. 

a line of 27 presses. 
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Heat-Treater at Hoffman Specia 

dianapolis emptying load of partia 

shells from work basket after anneal in Steam 
Homo. Panel mounted Micromax in background 
records and controls furnace temperature 


Hoffman Specialties Co. reports on Steam Homo 


"wereued. Unifrnily..lenened Quay of Brow Pol” 


@ Scale-free heat-treating of both non-ferrous and 
ferrous parts at temperatures to 1150 F is one of 
the big jobs that the versatile L&N Steam Homo is 
doing for industry. Brass and bronze parts, for 
example, are treated: so effectively that they come 
out of the furnace not only uniform in quality, but 
really clean . . . many times ready for use “as is.” 


The experience of the Hoffman Specialties Co., 
manufacturers of heating system products, illustrates 
these points. They have noticed that Steam Homo 
does even more than increase the uniformity and 
quality of product components. There is also an 
increase in the life of the tools used on their 
products in operations following heat-treatment. 
This is attributed by Hoffman to two factors: 
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(1)!Uniformity in hardness of treated parts. 
(2) Better adherence of lubricants to treated parts. 

Hoffman’s experience is typical of many users. 
Wherever a steam atmosphere is indicated . . . for 
steam-treating high speed cutting tools . . . for 
safely and uniformly bluing iron and steel parts or 
for steam-treating powdered iron compacts after 
sintering L&N Steam Homo is being enthusiastically 
received and successfully applied. 

Safe, compact Steam Homo equipment is ideal 
for installation directly in production lines. It can 
be placed on the floor (as above) or sunk in a pit. 
Check the advantages of this furnace with your 
nearest L&N representative or write 4956 Stenton 


Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


Se 
For full information about Steam 


Homo, send for the NEW 12 
page catalog,“L&N Steam Homo 
Method for Heat-Treating.” 
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MACHINES 


It is men... know-how 
-.. and the spirit to produce that 
delivers the gears when they are 
needed. It is the desire from top 
management down to deliver the 
goods, trouble-free and on time, 
that constitutes the big difference 
between manufacturers of gears. 


Amgears has complete facilities 
to produce a full range of sizes 
from fine pitch instrument and air- 
craft gears to heavy gears for con- 
struction equipment, and includes 
facilities for manufacturing gear 
assemblies to your specifications, 
Our large capacity in effect pro- 
vides a completely tooled, fully 
manned gear department for each 
customer, 


Amgears manufactures spurs, 
sprockets, helicals, worms and 
worm gears, racks, straight or 
spiral miter and bevel gears—of 
both precision and commercial 
quality in any quantity. 


Enclosed and open gear assem- 
blies are an Amgears specialty. 
Many industrial concerns have 
found Amgears’ experience in 
making complete gear assemblies 
both helpful and profitable. 


It will pay you to investigate. 
Why don’t you call, wire, or write 
for an Amgears Engineer! 


PLAGE 44 £2; sve. 


6633 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
POrtsmouth 7-2100 


7450 Melville, Detroit 17, Mich. 





ATOMIC BOILER WORKS: 


Junior size atomic energy plant 
would fit in your garage. 


California’s first atomic energy 
plant was opened to the public 
when North American Aviation’s 
water boiler neutron source was 
demonstrated at the company’s 
Downey plant. The baby reactor 
is being used to further develop- 
ment of reactors and associated 
projects. 

While small in comparison with 
reactors for producing fissionable 
materials it will give informa- 
tion of value in improving reactor 
design. The water boiler is part 
of a facility for making reactor 
physics measurements to enlarge 
basic atomic energy information. 
The water boiler neutron source 
will supply the neutrons, minute 
particles of matter, needed for 
measurements. 


Low Power — While similar in 
construction and size to other low 
power water boiler reactors in the 
United States, the reactor’s one 
watt power rating makes a cooling 
system unnecessary. 

Exterior of the reactor is shield- 
ed by a housing of 2-ft thick con- 
crete blocks each weighing 1000 
lb, forming a structure about the 
size of a single car garage. The 
concrete surrounds a cylindrical 
graphite reflector 5 ft in diam and 
6 ft high, formed by stacking 
graphite bars horizontally inside 
a steel tank. The reflector sur- 
rounds the reactor core, a stain- 
less steel sphere one foot in 
diameter, 


Uranyl Nitrate—Production of 
atomic energy takes place inside 
this sphere which contains a Ura- 
nium 235 enriched uranyl nitrate 
solution. It is from the nuclear fis- 
sion of this material in a water 
solution that the reactor derives 
its power—and its name “water 
boiler.” 

Rate of fission, the production 
of atomic power, is controlled by a 
system of control rods which can 
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CONCRETE BLOCKS used to shield baby 
water boiler atomic energy plant at North Loa 
American Aviation have been removed to the olé 
show unit. Reactor, used to further bosic io 
atomic energy research. tical 1 
testin: 
be moved horizontally through the pacity 
concrete and graphite to the core. indica 
These cadmium, boron, and alumi- if bei 
num rods have a retarding effect ially 
upon the nuclear fission inside the chant 





core. undet 

Two engineers are required to 
put the reactor into operation and 
bring it to the “full power” stage. 
Only one engineer is needed to 
keep the reactor in operation, 
while an additonal engineer con- 


ducts the test work. 


. 
Process Helps Fight Corrosion 
High corrosion resistance for mild 
steel and other ferrous metals is 
reported possible with a recently 
developed thermo-chemical treat: 
ment for metals. Known as te 
Permyron process, the method has 
been approved by the Chemica 
Warfare Service of the U. > | 
Army for use in automotive, ail- a h 
craft and other industries. Li- i slow 
censing rights to the process al 
held by Stanwood Oil Corp. one 


Produced on standard coating om 
and heat treating equipment, ™ : 
cost per sq ft or per piece 18 | 
ported substantially the same © Er 
that of present methods or Dakine ‘ 
enamel finishes. Material costs ; 
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TESTING MACHINES: 


Watertown Arsenal's 72-yr old test 

ynit gets new life. 

A 72-year old testing machine at 
the Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, 
Mass., is getting a new lease on life. 
The million pound capacity machine 
was the first to have both hydraulic 
loading and independent hydraulic 
load transmission to balance scales. 

Four new Emery hydraulic load 
cells and a new Tate-Emery control 
system with three-range load indi- 
cator dial have been added. The 
electric motor-driven oil pump in 
the control cabinet replaced ac- 
cumulator type hydraulic equip- 
ment occupying 200 sq ft of floor 













































AN ASSEMBLY THAT 
“Gi ta Lift” 


TO AN IMPORTANT 
HEAT TREATING JOB 
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Load Indicators — Operation of 
the old machine is now nearly iden- 
tical with that of seven Baldwin 
testing machines of smaller ca- 


sh the pacity. Loads are automatically 
core indicated on a large dial instead 
Jumi- f being determined by slow, man- 


ally balanced lever system. Load 
hanges are followed instantly 
mder changing load conditions. 
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ial Four sets of these Stacking Furnace Baskets were custom-fabricated by 
allt 
tage. Rolock to fit pit-type furnaces built by Hevi Duty Electric Company. 
d v0 Photo at left shows bottom grid, mesh disc, lift straps and fastening 
tion, 
con- keys. Photo at right shows complete assembly ready for furnace. 
They are used by a nationally known manufacturer for hardening at 1850° F. 
- Material of basket is type 330 stainless steel. Size, each basket, 28” I. D. x 1234” 
“d high. To facilitate handling in and out of the furnace the baskets are securely 
muG . 
s is fastened together with alloy lift straps and keys. Note fabricated bottom grid 
ntly and mesh disc. All welding is of the highest quality. 
_ MILLION pound testing machine at Water- 
he town Arsenal, Watertown, Mass., in service is anol : ee 5 . oS aad 
- 7 year, hes hase dteinein® eleeamieds Rolock equipment is engineered to suit the specific job... for maximum 
. \Qte- indi i C- : : . ‘ ‘ 
eal cie'kmery indicator and control cabinet. strength ... for as high a ratio of load to weight as safety permits . . . for 
8 Immediately following this test handling convenience . . . and for low hour-cost through extended service life. 
Li. ee 0.007 in. in dia was Our engineering department likes to solve problems. Tell us about yours! 
‘ioWly strained and stretched 30 pct . Bre 
efore breaking under a load of Rolock Booth No. 1810—National Metal Exposition 
| € pound indicated by the scale. October 20-24, 1952—Philadelphia, Penna. 
the a - subsequent tests on bits Offices #n: Philadelphia . Cleveland . Detroit . Houston . Chicago . St. Louis . Los Angeles . Minneapolis . Pittsburgh 
he f the horse hair were also broke 
oe aaa se a broken ROLOCK INC. + 1362 KINGS HIGHWAY, FAIRFIELD, CON 
It dead elgnts ot ). — — . 
as Built n the 1870’ Be i 
aa » 1870’s by A. H. | 
os (al Ener; for better work 


ginal contract price for 
Was $31,500. 
Turn Page 


Easier Operation, Lower Cost 
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MEYCO 


CARBIDE INSERTED 
DRILL JIG BUSHINGS 


There are three simple reasons why 
MEYCO Carbide Inserted Bushings have 
won an enviable reputation for them- 
selves: 


1. Cemented tungsten carbide inserts at 
the points of wear increase the life of the 
bushings an unbelievably long time. 


2. Hardened steel rings above and below 
the carbide inserts protect both drill and 
carbide from the shock of impact. 


3. Body of hardened special alloy steel, 
combines the best features of steel bush- 
ings with the best features of carbide. 


The story is simple: MEYCO bushings 
last as long as solid carbide bushings in 
most cases at costs that come close to the 
prices of ordinary steel bushings. And on 
top of that—they will increase the life of 
drills and fixtures, maintain accuracy 
much longer and solve extra tough pro- 
duction drilling problems. Made to 
A.S.A. Standards. For full information 
write for catalog No. 31, 


Manufacturers of precision tools since 1888 
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FASTER TURNING: 


Production of gun tubes speeded 
with clamped carbide tool. 


Doubled production of 105 mm 
gun tubes at a midwestern ord- 
nance plant was recently achieved 
by replacing conventional brazed 
carbide tools with standard, ce- 
mented tungsten carbide clamped 
tools, 

By minimizing tool changing 
down time and eliminating one 
roughing cut, production time per 
tube was slashed from 3.6 hours to 
1.8 hours—a 50 per cent reduction. 





TIME PER PIECE has been cut from 3.6 to 
1.8 hr in turning 105 mm gun tubes using 
Kennometal clamped tool. Brazed tools 
were previously used. 


Odd Sizes—Original tools used 
on this job consisted of a variety 
of carbide grades and shank sizes 
which were on hand when the gun 
contract was obtained. To turn 
these tough chrome-nickel forg- 
ings (Brinell 350-385) at 75 rpm 
and a 0.023-in. feed required two 
roughing cuts, a semi-finishing 
cut and a finishing cut—a total of 
four operations on a _ LeBlond 
tracer lathe. 


Grow Hair on Aluminum “Head” 

Scientists at General Electric 
have used a sheet of pure alumi- 
num cut in the shape of a man’s 
head to demonstrate poor resistance 
of aluminum under some condi- 
formation of 
aluminum oxide on aluminum sur- 
face in air, prevents further cor- 
rosion. Scratched under mercury 
however, the oxide film formed con- 
tinues to sprout into a_ hairlike 
growth. 


tions. Normally 





CRUSH GRINDING: 


Technique permits quantity many. 
facture of broaches. 


Military and peacetime product 
designers are continually specify. 
ing more and more intricate 
shapes that can economically be 
produced only by the broaching 
process. 


Small Wheels—A 0.003-in. radi- 
us can be easily produced on , 
grinding wheel by crushing tech- 
niques as developed by Colonia) 
Broach Co., Detroit. Many intr. 
cate shapes require small diam. 
eter grinding wheels to back of 
broach cutting surfaces. A whee! 
as small as %-in. diam can be 
formed by crushing methods 
meet this need. 

Surface broaches produced } 
crush grinding methods are 
smooth and have an excellent fin- 
ish. The grinding wheel abrasive 
surface as crushed is sharp and 
hard, which explains why smooth 
high finish surfaces are produced 
Smooth surfaces on broaches in- 
prove performance and _ increase 
tool life. 





felt 


CRUSHING ROLL and grinding whee! *° 


producing segment for a surface broach 


right, that produces |! teeth at a time on ° 


294-tooth, 4-pitch, 6-ft diam tank turre! : 
ternal ring. 


Three Steps—Three main step 


are required to produ : 
wheel shape. First a prec 
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hardened master is produced. Next 
q high strength cast iron crushing 
roll is machined with the master 
form tool. Special equipment and 
techniques assure absolute dupli- 
cation of the tool form in the iron 
master. 

Finally the wheel is formed in 
position on the spindle of the sur- 





ACCURACY of 0.0002-in. all over is the 
usual rather than the unusual for shapes. 
Crushing operation above shows crushing 
roll against grinding wheel. 


face grinder by the crushing roll. 
The wheel is recrushed when 
necessary to maintain tolerance 
specifications, 


Where It Pays—Crushing roll is 
remachined when necessary. In 
general if 6 inserts or duplicate 
surfaces are required for a pro- 
duction setup, the expense of mak- 
ing a form tool and utilizing crush 
grinding techniques is justified. 
In many cases complicated sur- 
faces will warrant crush grinding 
in smaller quantities. 

Shapes have been produced in 
surface broaches by crush grind- 
ing. Accuracy of 0.0002-in. all over 
is the usua] rather than the un- 
usual for shapes even as intricate 
as those shown in the illustration. 
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@ Corrosion resistant 
@ Extra strength @ Uniform temper 


Keystone’s Galvanized MB Wire offers 
improved corrosion resistance . . . 

gives added life and strength to mechanical 
springs subject to rust and corrosive 
conditions. This is due to Keystone’s unique 
method of galvanizing the wire before 

it is cold-drawn. The drawing process 
smooths and hardens the galvanized finish, 
improving its lasting qualities. This 

smooth finish, corrosion resistant spring wire 
is also furnished in Type 2 and Type 3 
heavy weight zinc coatings before drawing to 
meet specified salt-spray tests. 
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Keystone Steel & Wire Company 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Many Costly Fires Like This Are 
' PREVENTED by “AKBAR' — 


the KINNEAR Steel 
Rolling Fire Door 
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40% of the biggest fires in a 


single year showed lack of fire-door 
protection as contributing to the 
heavy losses.* 

You get positive, automatic, depend- 
able fire protection at doorways and 
windows with Akbar Fire Doors. 
They’re pushed downward by a 
strong spring controlled in 
downward speed . . . and operable 
after closure, for emergency use. 
These efficient doors remain coiled 
out of the way, overhead, when not 
in use, but lower automatically, with 
speed, efficiency and safety, w hen fire 
threatens. They combat fire loss by 
cutting off drafts, blocking flames, 
and confining fire to small areas. 


*(As reported in the 
Jan. 1947 Quarterly of 
the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association.) 
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Approved and labeled by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, they have 
saved as much as 33% of their cost 
annually, in reduced insurance rates. 
Built to fit windows, doorways or 
other openings of any size. 


“Akbar” Doors can also be equipped 
for daily service use, with or without 
motor operation. But standard (non- 
labeled) Kinnear Rolling Doors are 
preferred for service use where ex- 
tra fire protection is not needed. 


The KINNEAR Manufacturing Co. 


FACTORIES: 
1760-80 Fields Avenue, Columbus 16, Ohio 


1742 Yosemite Ave., San Francisco 24, Calif. 
Offices and Agents in All Principal Cities 


Saving Ways in Doorways 


INNEAR 


ROLLING DOORS 
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EXPOSITION: 


AISE plans bigger, better Cleve. 
land meeting Sept, 30-Oct, 3, 
Some 10,000 stee] and metal. 
working executives, with a larger 
percentage of foreign Visitors 
than ever before, are expected to 
attend the 1952 Iron and Stee} Ex. 
position at Cleveland Public Audi- 
torium Sept. 30 through Get. 3, 
I. N. Tull, AISE president reports, 
Thirty-nine technica] papers 
dealing with specific problems of 
steel plant production, engineer. 
ing and maintenance will be pre- 
sented in 13 separate sessions, 
Sessions are classified as: com- 
bustion, electrical, mechanical, 
rolling mill, lubrication, blast fur- 
nace, and operating practice. 


Sejournet Process — Jacques 
Sejournet of France is scheduled 
to present a discussion of the 
Sejournet process of extruding 
steel which uses glass as a lubri- 
cant. Mr. Sejournet’s discussion 
will be presented at the Operating 
Practice Session, Thursday morn- 
ing, Oct. 2. 

Working models of a blooming 
mill, a continuous billet and slab 
mill, and a cutaway and working 
model of a gas conversion furnace 
will be shown. More than 200 man- 
ufacturers have reserved booth 
space for display of their products. 


a 


ALLIGATOR jaw attachment hes speeded 
up riveting of light metals and small - 
at Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, Tex a 
tachment squeezes rivets in hard to rece 
areas of trim tabs. Unit replaces gun and 
bucking bar previously used which often 
caused buckling of thin skin. 
pivoted and attachment fits in plu 
anvil holes of riveter yoke. _ 
Turn to Page 174 
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When fire strikes IT PUMPS PROTECTION 


This is the heart of reliable systems 


PLAN 


Se pte 


IN: ST, LOUIS, MO. 


that protect against hazards of fire 


America’s annual loss to the ravages of fire 
is a staggering amount. Reliable plant and 
property protection often begins with an 
independent fire protection system, the 
heart of which is an approved and reliable 
fire pump. In the manufacture of fire pumps, 
rigid construction requirements and opera- 
tional dependability are paramount. This is 
why National Bearing Division was selected 
to supply bronze impellers, wearing rings, 
and shaft sleeves, for this fire pump and 
other pumps bearing the Peerless name. 
In supplying component fire pump parts 
to Peerless, a supplier must not only meet 
the rigid requirements of this manufacturer, 
but also the strict regulations of Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc.; National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, Chicago; and the 
Inspection Department, Associated Factory 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, Boston. 

National Bearing’s proved ability to mass 
produce exceptionally fine-grained, non- 
ferrous castings, free from blow holes and 
sand inclusions, combined with Peerless 
Pump Division’s exacting engineering and 
manufacturing standards help build fire 
pumps, and industrial pumps that can be 
counted to pump a reliable water supply for 
fire protection or other plant needs. 

If your product requires non-ferrous 
castings or bearings, National Bearing 
Division has the foundry facilities, expe- 
rience and skill that will insure better 
product performance and may possibly 
lower product costs. 


PV VE eel 
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* MEADVILLE, PA. « NILES, OHIO ¢ PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


4923 Manchester Avenue + St. Louis 10, Mo. 


e ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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How long since 
you tested the gloves 
your workers wear? 


» 
x 


The now widespread practice in industry of test-rating work 


gloves for specific plant operations has had two important re- _ 


sults. (1) Management has been able to improve safety con- 
ditions, job efficiency and worker attitudes while, at the same 
time, greatly reducing glove costs to their companies or em- 
ployees; (2) Modern types of coated and impregnated fabric 
gloves have replaced millions of pairs of canvas, leather and 
unlined rubber gloves on applications involving sharp edged, 
abrasive or slippery. materials or the presence of grease, 
chemicals or thermal extremes. 


These are typical examples: 


Handling thin strips of stainless steel. 
Canvas gloves tested 28 hours. Gloves 
with reinforced neoprene (NEOX) 
coating tested 228 hours—a 76% cost 
saving. ' 


Handling plate glass. A 6 months’ test 
showed hand injuries reduced 78% by 
gloves with cut-resisting, non-slipping 
rubber-coated palm. 


Dip-plating wire products. High injury 
rate and workers’ dissatisfaction ended 
by replacing easily-snagged unlined 
rubber gloves with reinforced acid- 
proof gloves which eliminated hazard. 


Handling rough logs and sawing and 
stacking lumber. Canvas and double- 
palm gloves tested 2 days; recom- 
mended plastic-coated gloves gave 30 
days’ wear and eliminated injuries from 
splinters. 


Protecting broach rotor core operator 

from wet broach and rotor coolant 

carrying sharp slivers. Glove with extra 

duty reinforced neoprene (NEOX) 

coating resisted cutting and puncturing 
gc 


action, wore 5 times longer than best 
gloves previously tested. 


Free Offer: Make Your Own Job-Test. Send us a brief description (on 
business letterhead) of your operation, materials handled, and tempera- 
ture condition. Without charge we will make recommendation and supply 
sample gloves and procedure for on-the-job testing. Address Safety En- 
gineering Service, Edmont Mfg. Co., 1234 Walnut St., Coshocton, Ohio. 


EKdmont job-fitted work gloves 


NEOX (reinforced neoprene) e Natural Rubber e Plastic 
by the world's largest maker of coated industrial gloves 
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—Teehnical Bx iefs 


BROACHING: 


Blind slots on ring broached easily 
with novel setup. 





A standard broaching machine 
can be used for finishing surfaces 
where the broach cannot pass by the 
work in an ingenious broaching set. 
up developed by Colonial Broach 
Co., Detroit, Mich. The 6-ton, 42-in 
stroke single ram vertical broaching 
machine produces 12 slots of identi. 
cal shape on right- and left-hang 
20-in. diameter stationary brake. 
applying cams fer army tanks. 





BEFORE 
BROACHING 









TANK BRAKE applying rings before and 
after broaching of blind slots which dc 
not permit broach to pass by opposite side 
of part. 


CLOSEUP VIEW of broach and fixture . 
6-ton Colonial single rambroaching se! ¥ 
to cut blind slots in tank brake cam ring 


Fixture holding rings is mounted on rece 

ing table. 
Blind—Slots, not diametrically 
opposite each other, ar nd and 
h com- 


do not permit passing a b 
pletely by the part. The 


+h only 
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_ to produce each slot 


travels i 

nd returns to the top of the stroke 
aaa o finish another slot. It 
es not ‘ouch the opposite side of 
the ring 

| In operation, the ring-shaped cam 
- loaded on an index fixture : 
mounted the receding table of 


the single ram machine. The fixture 
is then trunnioned toa vertical posi- 
tion by a hydraulic cylinder. 


Next the table shuttles into posi- 
tion and one of the slots in the part 
is broached. The table then recedes 
and the part is indexed on the hy- 
iraulically controlled fixture, and 
the table shuttles into position for 
cutting another slot. Indexing and 
shuttle action are automatically con- 


trolled. 


TEST BUILDING: 


Douglas builds unusual building for 
destructive test equipment. 
Cathedral-like, 140 ft long and 
140 ft across the transepts, the 
largest aircraft static test struc- 
ture in the West is rising at the 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach 
Div. 

The $150,000 structure with its 
$50,000 worth of hydraulic jacks 
and electronic gages will be able 
to tear a C-124 to pieces in what 
engineers call destructive testing. 


Rigid — With girders 4-ft long 
and 2-ft wide, the static test ma- 
chine can maintain the severest 
rigidity while sensitive instru- 
ments register the yield of a mem- 
ber under stress. 

Foundation of the static test 
machine is 10 ft deep and its con- 
crete, with embedded steel rein- 
forcing, weighs 3000 tons. Forty 
concrete piles extend 20 ft under- 


ground and can resist a force of 
50,000 Ih 


Steel Track—A steel track will 
e mounted on the foundation 
t] drilled holes for the at- 
t by steel bolts of various 
ira jacks and other testing 
Ip These jacks can exert 
for f from 10,000 to 100,000 
I lirection. Some are pow- 
electric motors, some 
enough to be operated 
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This Pittsburgh Purple 


ARMORED Gear 


might save you a good many dollars 


Increasing gear life may be a real problem 


for you but it’s our business. It is something we SPUR 
do by combining design, metal, and machin- MITRE 
ing with a special heat-treating process ont HELICAL 
experience we have gained making quality 
‘ HERRINGBONE 

gears since 1914, 

The PITTSBURGH Armoring process puts the WORM GEARS 
right hardness in the right places. It makes the REDUCERS 


wearing surfaces hard but leaves the core CRANE WHEELS 
tough and shock-resistant. Armored Gears 


are so good that we guarantee them to give 


you longer service. Y, 
our 
By changing to PITTSBURGH Armored Gears 


in @ product you make, or on a machine Guarantee 
you use, you might save a good many dollars. of 


Our engineers will gladly consult with yours Longer Life 
to work out a solution. Write us today ges a 






for prompt attention. 
Look for the “Pittsburgh Purple” 
protective coating on the gears you buy. 


DirIsBURGH GEAR 


COMPANY | 27th & Smallman Streets 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Phone: ATlantic 1-9950 





subsidiary of BRAD FOOTE GEAR WORKS, INC. + CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 
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——Teehniecal Bricis— — _ 


CORE BOXES: 


Simplified system cuts need fo, 
special boxes at NBS foundry, 





Tapers 
re stande 
the wide 








































yntered i 
andard ve 
pered insé 
ach core di 


Because \ 


A simplified system of cylindrica) 
core boxes has recently been devised 
by Richard H. Harwell and J. 4. 
Schaum of the National Bureau of 


ids are 5 
Standards. A set of 14 boxes for sible to 
cores ranging in diameter from *% ‘ote = WI 
in. to 2 in. in \%&-in. steps, has been wndry Op 


made for the NBS experimental! 
foundry. 
With one box for each diameter 


YLINDER 





core, the length of each box has Propane, 
been fixed at the maximum likely to cylinder | 
be required for a core of that diam- A 30 pe 
eter as shown by experience on cost 


Ready-Power Drive is full electric drive featuring 


Shorter cores can be cut from full- re extins 










“ a a 
ts simple handling and full control, but with no limit length units, or made by placing Mibited fro 
ce to the hours of operation at peak efficiency. No won- round wood plugs of proper length Hiropane | 
«f der operators on incentive jobs prefer Ready-Power in the core-box cavity. A brass in- Belleville, 
ci . sert of standard taper is used to Bikidde & | 
a equipped trucks . . . they get more _ 
ca er y 8 produce a tapered end core 





work done with less effort! 







Core Mix—Core boxes are filled 
and rammed with conventional 
sand-and-binder mixtures. A typi- 
cal mixture contains washed silica 
sand, about 1% pet linseed oil, 
pet corn flour, and 3‘ pet moisture. 
After the sand has been formed in 
the core box, it is removed and 
baked for an hour or more at about 
400°F. 
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| naers 
SIMPLIFIED CORE BOX system in use ot 
experimental foundry of the National bu 
reau of Standards has made production © 
many sizes of cores easier, faster 











of od al 


Joxes were made 
NBS, but metal might Pp 
Remember... Your Truck Is No Better Than Its Power! ae factory in product 
Brass was used for the t 
serts. Each insert is 
smaller in diameter tha 
box with which it is usec 
tate placing it at the bot 


Manufacturers of Gas and Diesel Engine-Driven Generators and Air Con- | haw ¢ -amming the 
ditioning Units; Gas and Diesel-Electric Power Units for Industrial Trucks 0X prior to ra 










3822 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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Tapers © .ndardized — Tapers 
re standarcized at 15° instead 
the wide variety of tapers en- 
yntered in common practice. A 
andard vertical length for the 
pered insert was also adopted for 
ach core diameter. 
Recause taper and length of core 
js are standardized, it becomes 
sible to use a master set of core 
s which further simplifies 


windry operat ion. 


YLINDER CLOSING: 


Propane, oxygen combination cuts 
cylinder forming costs. 

4 30 pet saving in the produc- 
ion cost of forming and closing 
re extinguisher cylinder ends re- 
ulted from the substitution of oxy- 
bropane for oxy-acetylene at the 
belleville, N. J., plant of Walter 
‘idde & Co., Ine. 


‘OSTS TUMBLED 30 pct with introduction 
of propane and oxygen combination for 
arming and closing of fire extinguisher 
ylinder ends at Belleville, N. J., plant of 
Walter Kidde & Co., Inc. 

Cylinder ends are heated in in- 
duction coils to 2000°F. The cyl- 
inder is then placed on a vertical 
spindle and revolved. A heating 
head, utilizing a fuel gas burned 
with oxygen, maintains the tem- 
perature while the semi-automatic 
machine forms and closes the cyl- 


i 
nders, 
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as made by “CLEVELAND” 


(Licensed under U. S. Patent No. 2543705) 


@ Economical in cost and use, Place Bolts have broad applica- 
tion possibilities in tough vibration point assembly jobs. The 
new design with slotted head is cold forged out of carbon as 
well as alloy steels—a lower cost one-piece self-locking fastener 
having increased yield and fatigue strength. 


This is the screw that locks itself by the diaphragm spring 
action of its head when tightened against a rigid seat—locks 
against all involuntary loosening influences including vibra- 
tion, and insures against impact of shock failure. If you’re 
not acquainted with this unique fastener, write for folder on 
“Cleveland” Place Bolts, and prices. 


CLEVELAND 7 (24% FASTENERS 
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—Teehnieal Briefs ————_—_—_——_- 


DRILLING: 


Fifteen men work together at big 

Lockheed: drilling tool. 

A two-story-tall drilling tool used 
for precision spotting of ,holes is 
helping turn out magnesium floor 
sections for new Lockheed Super 
Constellation transports for the 
U. S. Navy at a faster rate than 
ever before. 





Designed and built at Lockheed 
Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif., 
the huge jig measures 35 ft, 5 in. 
long and 17 ft, 9 in. high. The 
drill jig weighs 30,000 lb. Com- 
bined weight of the floor plates it 
fabricates is 1800 lb. 


Movable Drill Plates — The 
multi-part, two-sided jig is so big 





Cut Zoed toa Minimum with 
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THE BEST EQUIPPED 
ORGANIZATION IN THE FIELD 


24 Hour Service, 7 Days _ 


5 eh RIE 


FOR DOING THE JOB QUICKER, 
BETTER AND AT LESS COST 
@ Furnace Tear Outs 
@ Salamander or Slag Removal 
® Material Handling 
ae Per Week 
mee §=World Wide 
_—— Consult Us on Your Next 





Removal Problem 





ATlantic 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
530 Wm. Penn Place @ 12233 Avenve 0, Chicago 33) Hi. 


SERVING THE STEEL INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


CHICAGO CONGRETE 
BREAKING CO. 


EDWARD GRAY, President 
GENERAL OFFICES: 


144674 BAyport 1-8400 













15 men can work on each Side RNAC 
drill the vast number of holes pm Timken 
quired to bolt the floor togethe shape 
and attach cargo tie-down fitting Time, 


peel Sd 
building 
prick ro 


Holes are drilled—right where the 
belong—through 10 movable aril 
plates, 5 on each side of the struc 
ture. imken 

Weighing 1000 lb each, the Dlategammmlect ric 
are lowered into position or raissdmmrd fire 
vertically to their storage rack pymmeight 
electric motors. Safety switchdammomplet 
permit only a single panel on cammhaped 
side of the jig to move at one tinea Sincé 





~ : brick, 
Sloped Sides — Sloped- angie recitic 
construction of the working gy. very 


faces of the jig keep unsecure 
planks from falling to the floor, 
Width of the Navy ship carg 
floor is made up of 22 T-shaped cx.-me Dus 
truded magnesium planks, each 5gge™Pres 
in. wide. These planks interlock 
to form a self-strengthened bed 
Varying section lengths are bolted 


+] 
ontns 


raeret 









buired 


0 com 


CREW LOWERS 1000-Ib drill plate into 
position on big Lockheed drilling machine 
The 30,000-Ib jig was built for mating 
high-strength magnesium flooring for nev 
Navy Super Constellation. Bearin 





together to form the continuous 
73-foot-long planks of the catg 
floor. 


Alignment — One edge of tle 
center-joining planks is drilled 0! 
each side of the jig to assure prop 
alignment with mating planks al 
compensate for metal expansie! 
varying temperatures. 

The magnesium floor 
hold a load of 300 |b per Si 
weighs 70 lb less t! a simula 
wooden structure. 

Dreamed up by ! heed engl 
neers faced with the problem 
handling increasingly ‘large? 
semblies with the p! 
ly associated with 
the drilling tool has 
proved production. 
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RNACE ERICK: 
Timken soves time, money using 
shaped brick in furnoce roofs. 


and health have 


h Side 
holes 1 


| fitting, Time, money 

here thelmeen saved in @ new “system of 
ible drijimmpuilding ectrice furnace silica 
he stryammprick roofs. | Intil several years ago, 


imken Roller Bearing Co. built 
lectric furnace roofs from stand- 
rd fire brick. One roof required 
ieht bricklayers about 5 days to 
Each silica brick was 


he plate 
OF raised 
rack 


SWitchesamomplete. ri 

On eachfmmhaped and layed into position. 

ne time Since 1948 pre-shaped silica fire 
brick, factory moulded, to Timken 

d- angle necifications have been used. De- 

ing sur ivery of silica brick takes about 6 

nsecuredii/onths. Materials for 25 roofs are 

floor. brdered at a time. 

ip Cargo 

aped ex. Dust Eliminated—Results are 
















What formerly re- 
buired eight bricklayers, 5 days 
o complete can now be done by six 


each Sampressive. 
interlock 
led bed 


€ bolted 


Ae ba 
. et 


a | 


plate into man 

| machine, AFR 

t_moking ACTORY SHAPED silica brick for electric 
| for new MMturnace roofs have helped Timken Roller 


Bearing Co. cut rebuilding labor costs 
; 0 pet. 

tinuous 
seal ricklayers working 1 day. 


Silica 
lust has been eliminated. Labor 


osts on furnace roof building has 
been reduced by 70 pet. 


illed on Six electric furnaces require con- 
> proper MP tant attention and care on the part 
nks al {the bricklayers. Electric furnace 
1sion | roofs undergo extremely high tem- 


peratures ranging from 3000° to 
yuilt o100°F, = Life expectancy of a 
furnace roof is 3 to 4 


1; 1 
: sq ft siica p} 


1 , } 
simular WeeKS, 


Improved Morale —In addition 
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d engi tO the ngs in labor costs, re- 


lem of Mcuction lust which went with 
yer as Mg“he brich brick method has set 
. usual ‘he stag or elimination of a 
nits, Me Aealth | em. It has made for 
me, in pomeed ng conditions and im- 
roved y le, 
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A regular service of The COOPER ALLOY Foundry Co., Hillside, N. J. 





12-14% CHROME 
TYPE ALLOY 


Norman S. Mott 
Chief Chemist and Metallurgist 


This composition is a mildly cor- 
rosion-resistant alloy capable of 
being heat treated for a variety of 
properties including high strength 
and hardness. It has a low coeffi- 
cient of expansion, is tough, ma- 
chinable, weldable, and finds 
extensive use in valve bodies, valve 
trim, pump parts, grinding units, 
etc., especially in power plants, oil 
refineries, and paper mills. The 
alloy has suitable corrosion resis- 
tance for applications involving 
superheated steam, hot oil, food- 
stuffs, and some neutral salts; how- 
ever, it will rust to a slight extent 
in a moist atmosphere. Its low 
cost, strength, hardness and wear re- 
sistance, plus great corrosion resist- 
ance, make it an ideal alloy for spe- 
cific applications where these factors 
are of primary importance. 

This alloy is supplied in three 
carbon ranges: under 0.159¢C, 0.15 
to 0.25%C, and 0.25 to 0.35%C, 
these being designated as CA 14S, 
CA 14I and CA 14 H respectively. 
The carbon range selected depends 
upon the final degree of hardness 
desired as well as other properties. 
Increasing carbon up to 0.25% in- 
creases hardness appreciably in the 
quenched, and quenched and drawn 
below 900°F. condition. Above 
0.25% the increase in hardness is 
slight and these higher carbon con- 
tents, unless the slightly greater 
hardness is essential as in wear ap- 
plications, are not recommended, as 
ductility and shock resistance are 
seriously lowered. 

In the quench hardened condi- 
tion this alloy has its best corrosion 
resistance. Drawing the quench 
hardened material at 600°F. in- 
creases the ductility and shock re- 
sistance without decreasing the 


hardness to any appreciable extent, 
and without any effect on the cor- 
rosion resistance. It also is very 
effective in eliminating hardening 
stresses and the danger of cracking. 

The best hardness range for ma- 
chinability is 220-240 BHN. This 
range is best obtained by tempering 
at 1200°F. for under 0.15%C, at 
1300°F. for 0.15 to 0.25%C, and at 
1400°F. for 0.25 to 0.35%C. Soft- 
ening to too low a hardness causes 
gumming and poor machinability, 
also it causes low maximum hard- 
ness upon rehardening. 

Molybdenum in amounts of 0.4 
to 0.6% is sometimes added to im- 
prove machinability and high 
temperature creep resistance. Cop- 
per is often added to the extent of 
1.0% to improve corrosion resis- 
tance and is occasionally combined 
with molybdenum additions. Nickel 
in amounts of over 0.75% and 
silicon over 1.0% are to be avoided. 
Nickel greatly increases the hard- 
ness in the tempering ranges used 
for machinability and necessitates 
lengthy special heat treatments. 
Silicon has a very detrimental ef- 
fect om impact resistance when the 
alloy is drawn at 600°F. 

Heat treatment for all carbon 
ranges of this alloy consists of oil 
quenching or air cooling from 
1800°F, after slowly heating to tem- 
perature and holding for one hour, 
followed by tempering for 3 to 4 


hours at the correct temperature 
necessary to obtain the desired 
properties. Avoid tempering tem- 


peratures of from 900-1100°F. as this 
range produces low corrosion re- 
sistance and mechanical properties. 
Oil quenching from the hardening 
temperature produces slightly higher 
hardness values than air cooling, but 
is not practical for large castings. 
A hardening temperature of 1900°F. 
will produce slightly higher hard- 
ness values upon quenching in the 
0.25 to 0.35%C grade. 





Copies of this article available on request. 
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Consumption of dead-burned 
dolomite per ton of open hearth 
and electric furnace steel 

produced 1928-195) 


19 


why the swing to dead-burned dolomite? 


HE use of dead-burned dolomite 

by the steel industry has more 
than doubled in the past 24 years. 
Consumption per ton of steel is now 
a third higher than during the war. 
This steadily rising trend is due to 
three factors: 


1. It saves time. Operation of steel 
furnaces at near capacity rates de- 
mands a repair material that “sets 
fast and stays fast”. Normal main- 
tenance with dead-burned dolomite 
takes no more time than is required 
to place the refractory. 


Baste RKefracto ues JYneo prorated 


845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agents in Canada: 
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2. It reduces bottom delays. The 
deteriorating quality of charge mate- 
rials, fluxes and fuels contributes to 
increased severity of bank and 
bottom trouble. Proper use of dead- 
burned dolomite makes it possible 
to offset the adverse effects of these 
factors and keep bottom delay down. 
3. It lowers refractory costs. 
Despite the continuing trend toward 
the use of more dead-burned dolo- 
mite, many shops report a reduction 
in total maintenance refractory ex- 
penditures, with consequently lower 
refractory cost per ton of steel made. 


Dead-burned dolomite is now i 
free supply. Steel producers whi 
have been dependent on other fet 
tling materials can now take advan 
tage of the economies of a dead 
burned dolomite practice. Presen 
users, too, may benefit from a mort 
liberal use of this low-cost refractory 


With the completion of its thir 
major dead-burned dolomite expan 
sion in the last ten years, Basic Re 
fractories is prepared adequately \ 
serve the needs of the steel industry 
with Magnefer and Syndolag. 


Write for free booklet “Underlying me: = 
graphic booklet tells the story in words and pic ' 
of granular basic refractories and their role in 


4 
production of open hearth steel. Address Dept. 


REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton 


Montreal 
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The shortage-stung steel con- 
mer may have to brawl for his 
etal for the rest of this year but 
» will probably see supply swing 
nto a reasonably satisfactory bal- 
nce with demand by the end of 
e first quarter of 1953. And from 
e second quarter on, the nation’s 
ast-sprouting steel production 


ned apacity will act as formidable in- 
arth erference in pushing shortages 
side, 
















This is the expert opinion of 
ost of the steel executives and 
overnment planners interviewed 
by THE IRON AGE this week in an 
ttempt to slip a backbone into the 
nany wild-flying predictions as to 
hen the steel shortage will ease. 
A minority of steel men felt that 
bupply would not balance with de- 
and until the second quarter. 
But their pessimism was founded 
principally on the question of 
whether steel buyers would seek 


now i ea ; . 
whe’ rebuild inventories to high pre- 
trike levels or be content with 
er 
ess. 
advan 
dead The Def 
soa e Defense Take—Military de- 
a al mand was another uncertainty 
aad mentioned by all. And at latest 
‘@#eports military demand for steel 
s thirdlis expected to ease from its pres- 
expang@ment level but to be fairly strong 
sic Re@MMthroughout the first quarter. Yet 
tely talino sensational increase in require- 
dustryfim ments is foreseen 
Steel producers now feel that 
overnment controls on their pro- 
-" ° will not be justified after 
? the first quar j i 
ictur lirst quarter in view of the 


in easing market. Few in the indus- 
pt. 14 ‘ty doubt that mills, besieged by 
rush orders today, will be looking 
‘or customers on most of their 


clam P'Oducts by the end of the second 
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quarter. Some will have to be sold 
during the first quarter. 

Steel availability will not ease 
for all steel products late in the 
first quarter or early in the sec- 
ond. Demand pressure for large 
diameter bars and tubular goods 
from oil field operators and de- 
fense plants will continue strong. 
But wire products demand is al- 
ready showing signs of softening 
and small bars and flat-rolled 
items should be watched for signs 
of weakening. 


Inventories Slide — Unusually 
high inventories before the strike 
were dropped from an estimated 
18 million tons to about 8 million 
tons when the strike ended (exclu- 
sive of warehouse stocks). This 18 
million tons of steel items stacked 
in manufacturers’ plants tells the 
tale of why metalworkers did not 
rush into the market in the initial 
phase of the strike. Experts say 
that a comfortabe inventory today 
should be 14 million tons. 

During the rest of 1952 only 2 
million tons will go into inven- 
tory, industry sources believe. 
This is contrary to more glowing 
government estimates running as 
high as 4 million tons. The indus- 
try believes that 14 million tons 
(“normal” inventory) may be in 
manufacturing industry’s hands at 
the end of the first half. 


Ingot Rate Dip?—Behind this 
massive production push to offset 
grievous strike losses of steel is 
the industry’s huger capacity. It 
now tops 112 million ingot tons— 
as compared with 108.5 million 
tons last Jan. 1. 

According to some experts 
queried by THE IRON AGE, mills 
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te! Supply, Demand May Balance in Early ‘53 


Most steel men, planners interviewed by Iron Age say steel 
will ease late in first quarter of ‘53 ... Clearer sailing from 
second on... What happened to manufacturers’ inventory. 


should be producing at the annual 
rate of 86 million tons of finished 
steel in the first quarter of 1953. 
They estimate first quarter civil- 
ian and defense demand, not in- 
cluding additions to inventory, as 
running at the yearly rate of about 
80 million tons. About 1.5 million 
tons would be available to replen- 
ish inventory. 

Automobile producers are hav- 
ing a field day of optimism over 
future steel supply. Many of them 
believe that the shortage will 
evaporate by the early weeks of 
1953 and that supply will ease 
steadily this year. Steel produc- 
ers, regarding large defense set- 
asides (especially in bars and 
plates), can’t see eye-to-eye with 
Detroit. 

Some of this automaking opti- 
mism may be based on the belief 
that steel will pile up for defense 
needs and force cutbacks in mili- 
tary ordering. 


Unfinished Order — From some 
quarters of manufacturing indus- 
try resentment was focused on Of- 
fice of Price Stabilization’s half-a- 
loaf order permitting pass-through 
of higher costs for steel, alumi- 
num, copper. The OPS order made 
no provision for higher costs in 
wages and transportation—factors 
of substantial importance when a 
manufacturer reckons his produc- 
tion costs. 

OPS now has “under considera- 
tion” almost 4000 applications for 
the right to pass along higher 
costs of labor, freight, and other 
materials. And there is evidence 
that desperation of some indus- 
tries may force OPS to give this 
matter more than mere “consider- 
ation.” Many industrialists still 
hold out hope that relief of this 
kind may come within a few 
weeks. Machine tool builders al- 
ready were bitter over cost in- 
equities. 
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Full color 16mm sound film 
27 minutes running time 
The dramatic story of the discovery of R E P U B L i . s T E E L 
stainless steel .-- how early produc- 
tion problems were solved . += how Alloy Steel Di — Cc Oo R p oO R AT !O N 
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Market Briefs 








—— 

More Capacity—In Chicago, Inland Steel Co. reports Need Steel—Small-arms shutdowns or layoffs may have 
the first of its four new open hearths will be in production to take place, small-arms manufacturers are telling Na- 
by Sept. 15. The remaining three will come in at intervals tional Production Authority, unless there is a quick move 
petween Sept. and January. The new furnaces will increase to put more special steel into their industry's hands. 
Inland’s capacity from 3.75 million to 4.5 million tons. Primary operations have dropped by 20 to 25 pet as a 
When these furnaces are in operation, Inland will-no doubt result of the steel strike. Impact is expected to become 
retrieve the blast furnace loaned to U. S. Steel last week. increasingly severe. One firm says its weapons assembly 
In this deal, Inland’s No. 2 blast furnace, which has been line may be forced to stop producing in about 3 months. 
idle for some months, is producing pig iron for U. S. Steel’s Lack of only 4 tons of carbon side-plate steel will cause 
Gary Works. Inland is also placing 10,000 tons of basic another to lay off 600 or 700 employees soon. 
iron on the market before Sept. 30. Most of this will be 
used to make steel which will no doubt find its way into Power Project—A $22 million hydroelectric power de- 
the conversion market. velopment project is planned for Manitoba. The Provincial 


Hydro Electric Board, Winnipeg, has called for tenders 
Gray Fadeout—Sources familiar with the gray market for erection of the plant at McArthur Falls. Construction 


indicate it will probably fold up completely in about 3 to work on the dam is expected to start this month. 


4 months. The signs are already there—business is small 
in volume and buyers are extremely cautious. Price trends 
can be illustrated with cold-rolled sheets: 9.75¢ per lb just 110 aa 
















before the strike settlement, 7.50¢ to 7.75¢ a week ago. 
Latter price is just over the new warehouse list. 


New DO Symbols—Defense Production Authority has 
added two new symbols to its list of allotment and DO 90 
numbers. B-7 covers certain stockpile requisitions by the 
Defense Dept. and C-6 concerns direct defense needs for 
friendly foreign nations. 80 





Freight Rate Relief—Office of Price Stabilization is > 
weighing a request from used steel drum industry for aid - 70 
in efforts to change the recent freight classification re- 2 
quirement affecting rail shipment of used empty drums. a 
Industry representatives maintain Interstate Commerce < 60 
Commission requirement will raise shipping costs 25¢ to Te 
dl¢ per drum. This increase is in addition to the ICC ap- o 
proved general rise of 15 pet in freight rates. B 30 

o 

MSA Orders—Britain has placed new Mutual Security a 40 

orders for $24 million worth of iron and steel products ” 


with U. S. and Canadian mills. MSA approved purchase 
of $15 million worth of iron and steel mill materials and 
steel mill products in the U. S. and $9 million worth of 


ingots. f 


terro-alloys, pig iron and ferrous scrap in Canada. 


W 
oO 


20 
Cracking Unit—Standard Oil Co. of California plans to 
build a new catalytic cracking unit at its El Segundo, 10 
“alif. refinery, The $20 million unit will be used to con- 


*rt heavy oil into aviation and automotive fuel. Capacity 


will be 36,000 bbl daily. Construction is scheduled to begin 


0 
mid-1953. J FM A 











J S$ O N D 
District Operating Rates—Per Cent of Capacity 
nen 
Week of Pittsburgh Chicago | Youngstown | Phitadetphia | West Buffalo | Cleveland | Detroit | Wheeling South Ohio River | St. Louis East | Aggregate 
‘up. 24 99.0 | 101.0 | | | | | | 
Aug. 31 101. . 102.0 100.0 } 105.0 | 104.5 103.0 104.5 96.0 103.0 89.0 |} 90.0 119.0 | 99.5 
0 101.0 103.0 100.0 | 104.0 | 104.5 99.0 | 104.0 95.0 101.0 90.5 | 90.0 103.5 | 100.5 
ee | | 
Beginr 





Jan. 1, 1952, operations are based on annual capacity of 108,587,670 net tons, 
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Defense Production Adminis- 
tration’s revised list of materials 
and their relative, supply posi- 
tions shows aluminum, copper and 
magnesium shifted from category 
I (short supply) to category II 
(materials in approximate balance 
with defense and essential civilian 
demand). Shift is the first show- 
ing both copper and aluminum in 
the easier group. 

Delays in the aluminum expan- 
sion program because of the steel 
strike (see THE IRON AGE, Aug. 14, 
p. 81) resulted in the loss of as 
much as 55,000 tons of the light 
metal, according to DPA Admin- 
istrator Henry H. Fowler. But Mr. 
Fowler went on to say that, de- 
spite this loss and the recently 
boosted stockpile goal, aluminum 
should be in easy supply by Janu- 
ary, 1954. 


Magnesium Shipments— 
Wrought magnesium products 
shipped during June added up to 
a total of 714 net tons, a 19 pet 
dip from the previous month’s 
881-ton total. This brought the 
figure for the first half to 5118 
tons, 10 pet higher than the sec- 
ond half 1951 total. 

Castings shipments were off 2 
pet from May, 1474 tons as com- 
pared to 1501 tons. But the first 
half total of 9628 tons was a 
rousing 44 pct higher than the 


Nonferrous Markets 
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Aluminum, Copper on Easier List 


DPA now puts copper, aluminum, magnesium in Group Il... 
Fowler estimates aluminum lost by steel strike at 55,000 tons 
- - » Alcoa now after auto trim market—By R. L. Hatschek. 


MONTHLY AVERAGE 
PRICES 


The average prices of the major non- 
ferrous metals in Aug. based on quo- 
tations appearing in THE IRON AGE, 
were as follows: 

Cents 
Per Pound 
Electrolytic copper, Conn. Valley 24.50 
Lake copper, delivered 
Straits tin, New York ... 
Zinc, East St. Louis . 
Zinc, New York . 
Lead, St. Louis 
Lead, New York 


previous 6-month total. And ship- 
ments of primary metal scored 77 
pet higher for the first half of 
the year. Shipments in this cate- 
gory reached 25,338 tons through 
June as compared to 14,348 for the 
July to December period in 1951. 


Zooming Output—The 6-month 
period from January to June of 
this year was the first full period 
of Government plant operation 
and accounts for the huge in- 
crease in primary magnesium pro- 
duction (see p. 90). These six 
plants were being brought up to 
near-capacity output during the 
latter part of last year. 

Increases in wrought and cast 
products was due primarily to 
military procurement, though in- 
creased use of magnesium die 
castings for civilian goods also 


NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 
Aug. 27 Aug. 28 Aug. 29 Aug. 30 Sept. | Sept. 2 


Copper, electro, Conn .... 24.50 24.50 
Copper, Lake delivered ... 24.625 24.625 


Tin, Straits, New York .... $1.21% $1.21%, $1.21% 
Zinc, East St. Louis 14.00 14.00 
Lead, St. Louis 15.80 15.80 
Note: Quotations are going prices. 
*Tentative. 





2450 24.50 .... 24.50 
24.625 24.625 24.625 
$1.21," 
14.00 oe 
15.80 vit 15.80 





contributed. The slackening qy,. 
ing June resulted from the ste¢| 
strike and general low level of 
industrial activity for the month. 


Tin Market—The Far Easter) 
price for tin declined geyera| 
times last week and wound up at 
about the c.i.f. New York equiva. 
lent of $1.21. This enabled U. §, 
importers to resume activities at 
just under the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. price of $1.21% per 
lb. Toward the end of the week 
trading in New York was de- 
scribed as quite active, just the 
opposite of London and Singapore, 


New Alloy—Aluminum Co. of 
America is making a bid for the 
automotive trim field. The com- 
pany has just announced a new 
alloy, C57S, which it feels is a 
natural for this market. It is de- 
scribed as taking a brilliant Aluv- 
milite finish, either clear or 
colored, approaching high-purity 
aluminum in quality. Alcoa claims 
higher mechanical properties than 
pure aluminum and says that the 
newly-announced alloy has excel- 
lent forming characteristics. 

The alloy has already been used 
for giftware and_ refrigerator 
trim, providing experience neces- 
sary to develop a good working 
knowledge of techniques for han- 
dling the alloy. 


Sure Market—San Manuel Cop- 
per Corp. has a government guar- 
antee of a market for 365,000 tons 
of electrolytic copper and 16,060 
tons of molybdenum in concen 
trates from its holdings in Pinal 
County, Ariz. Price for the copper, 
Defense Materials Procurement 
Agency says, is guaranteed at 24¢ 
per lb, half a cent below present 
ceilings, while the molybdenum 
guarantee is at 60¢ per Ib. If the 
company is unable to sell its out- 
put for the guaranteed price a 
more. DMPA is committed ‘0 buy 
it. The San Manuel holdings af 
described as one of the largest CoP 
per deposits ever discovered there. 
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High-quality, precision-made screw machine items. Courtesy The Humason Mfg. Co., Forestville, Conn. 


Building up a Reputation 
for Quality Screw Machine Items 


Why are some screw machine shops 
consistently busy at all times while 
others depend upon peak periods of 
industrial activity for their very exist- 
ence? The answer as to what makes a 
successful shop tick may well be strict 
quality control backed up by depend- 
able service. 

How can a screw machine shop ob- 
tain the needed quality-plus service 
for successful operation? 

Most screw machine items are made 
on a contract basis to customers’ speci- 
feations. Since they are intended to go 
into. some special assemblies, they 
must be uniformly accurate and close 
in tolerances otherwise they can easily 
give endless trouble. The smaller the 
item, the more need for exactness. 

Every screw machine operator 
knows that consistent quality demands 
good equipment and tools. Machines 
must be put into tiptop condition and 


maintained that way. He is aware that 
tools must be given careful attention 
‘or proper grinding and sharpness. For 
‘ong runs and heavy removal of stock, 
; must go to carbide tools for highest 
emciency 


Good Labor Relations Essential 
Management can achieve the objec- 
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tive of quality and service so necessary 
for the business success of a screw ma- 
chine shop whose operation calls for 
skilled workers that are dependable 
and self-sufficient. A good operator 
uses his own judgment as to the state 
of his tools and accuracy of his produc- 
tion. Close watch and frequent periodic 
gauging of his production are abso- 
lutely essential. 

The development of a high-type op- 
erator takes long, patient years as well 
as a considerable investment in money. 
Good management, therefore, makes 
every effort to establish good labor re- 
lations which will result in the mini- 
mum of labor turnover. To achieve 
this, the management gives the worker 
pleasant surroundings and considerate 
treatment. Naturally, he must receive 
steady employment and suitable com- 
pensation for his efforts. High quality 
and good service are premiums which 
are in great demand by users of metal 
products, and repeat orders as well as 
new business results. 


Alloy Selection Important 
The choice of metal or alloy rod is 
important especially for the manufac- 
ture of difficult items or those that 
must stand severe usage. Management 








MILLS IN BRIDGEPORT, CONN. AND INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—IN CANADA: NORANDA COPPER AND BRASS LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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must have an open mind and be willing 
to look into and try out different al- 
loys and tempers. 

Copper-base alloys for screw ma- 
chine operation are numerous and 
varied. For most jobs Ledrite 6 Stand- 
ard, free cutting brass rod (approxi- 
mately 61% copper, 3.4% lead, re- 
mainder zinc) is highly satisfactory. It 
is exceptionally free machining and 
gives off fine chips. Its composition is 
uniform and dimensions are accurate. 
Tool wear is minimized. Yet, under 
certain conditions where deep knurling 
or cold-working is necessary, Ledrite 6 
made with a softer temper may be 
more suitable. Or an alloy with less 
lead such as Ledrite 2 Medium Leaded 
(approximately 63% copper, 1:8% 
lead, remainder zinc) should be used. 

An inquiry as to the customer’s ap- 
plication of the screw machine part 
may lead to the recommendation of a 
superior metal. For example, if good 
corrosion resistance is called for, 
Leaded Commercial Bronze 89 (ap- 
proximately 89% copper, 1.75% lead, 
remainder zinc) should be considered. 
It resists dezincification from corrosive 
well waters. It has a rich bronze color 
and a machinability rating of 80% as 
compared to Ledrite 6 which has a 
100% rating. 

Naval brass 24 (approximately 60% 
copper, 0.65% tin, remainder zinc) 
is specified by the Navy for making 
marine hardware, screws, bolts and 
nuts. It has a machinability of 30%. 
Naval brass can also be supplied with 
1.75% iead (Alloy No. 29) and as low 
as 0.6% lead (Alloy No. 28). The ad- 
dition of lead does not affect its corro- 
sion resistance but improves-~its ma- 
chinability. 

Where great strength, hardness and 
excellent corrosion resistance are 
needed, Duronze III Alloy 707 (ap- 
proximately 91% copper, 7% alumi- 
num, 2% silicon) should be consid- 
ered. It has a machinability rating of 
60% as compared to Ledrite 6. Du- 
ronze III can also be used for pump 
parts for corrosive waters and for the 
manufacture of valve stems. 

Bridgeport metallurgical laboratory 
will be glad to assist manufacturers by 
helping them to select the alloys best 
suited for specific applications. (8700) 
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MILL PRODUCTS 


(Cents per lb, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum 


(Base 30,000 lb, f.0.b. ship. pt. frt. allowed) 

Flat Sheet: 0.188 in., 28, 3S, 31.6¢; 45, 
61S-O, 33.6¢; 52S, 35.8¢; 24S-O, 24S-OAL, 
$4.5¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 41.9¢; 0.081 in., 28, 
3S, 32.8¢; 48, 61S-O, 36.2¢; 52S, 37.4¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 35.8¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 43.9¢; 0.032 
in., 2S, 3S, 84.6¢; 48, 61S-O, 39.0¢; 52S, 41.8¢; 
248-0, 24S-OAL, 43.8¢; 758-0, 75S-OAL, 
64.8¢. 

Plate % in. and Heavier: 2S-F, 3S-F, 29.7¢; 
4S-F, 31.7¢; 53S-F, 33.4¢; 61S-O, 32.3¢; 24S-O, 
24S-OAL, 34.0¢; 75S-O, 768S-OAL, 40.7¢. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: Shape factors 1 to 5, 
35.5¢ to 77.2¢; 12 to 14, 36.2¢ to 93.5¢; 24 to 
26, 38.7¢ to $1.22; 36 to 38, 45.9¢ to $1.79. 

Red, Rolled: 1.064 to 4.5 in., 2S-F, 3S-F, 39.4¢ 
to 86.2¢; cold-finished, 0.375 to 3 in., 2S-F, 
8S-F, 42.5¢ to 86.8¢. 

Screw Machine Stock: Rounds, 11S-Ts, % to 
11/82 in., 56.2¢ to 44.1¢; % to 1% in., 43.6¢ 
to 41.0¢; 19/16 to 8 in., 40.4¢ to 37.8¢; 17S-Te, 
1.6¢ per lb lower. Base 5000 Ib. 

Drawn Wire: Coiled, 0.051 to 0.374 in., 28, 
41.5¢ to 30.5¢; 52S, 50.4 to 36.8¢; 56S, 53.6¢ to 
Saag: 17S-T4, 56.7¢ to 39.4¢; 61S-T4, 50.9¢ to 

Extruded Tubing: Rounds, 68S-T5, OD in in. 
1% to 2, 88.9¢ to 56.7¢; 2 to 4, 35.2¢ to 41.8¢; 
4 to 6, 35.7¢ to 48.6¢; 6 to 9, 36.2¢ to 45.7¢. 

Roofing Sheet: Fiat, 0.019 in. x 28 in., per 
sheet, 72 in., $1.199; 96 in., $1.598; 120 in., 
$1.997; 144 in., $2. $98. 0.24 in. x 28 in., 72 in., 
$1.448; 96 in., $1.981; 120 in., $2.414; 144 in., 
$2.897. Coiled’ sheet: 0.019 in. x 28 in., 26.6¢ 
per Ib: 0.024 in. x 28 in., 28.2 per Ib. 


(F.0.B. mill, freight allowed) 

Sheet and Plate: FS1- O, % in., 63¢; 3/16 in., 
65¢; % in., 67¢; B&S Gage 10, 68¢; 12, 72¢. 
Specification grade higher. Base: 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Rod: M, diam in., %4 to 
0.311 in., 74¢; % to % in., 57.5¢; 1% te 1.749 
in., 58¢; "2% to 6 in., 48.6¢. Other alloys higher. 
Base up to % in. diam, 10,000 Ib; % to 2 in., 
20,000 Ib; 2 in. and larger, 30, 000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M. In 
weight per ft, for perimeters less than size 
indicated, 0.10 to 0.11 Ib, 3.5 in., 62.8¢; 0.22 
to 0.26 lb, 6.9 in., 59.8¢; 0.50 to 0.59 Ib, 8.6 
in., 56.7¢; 1.8 to 2.59 Ib, 19.5 in., 58.8¢; ‘4 to 
6 ib, 28 in., 49¢. Other alloys higher. Base, in 
weight per ft of shape: Up to % Ib, 10,000 
Ib; % te 1.80 Ib, 20,000 Ib; 1.80 and heavier, 
80,000 Ib. 

Extruded Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, 
outside diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057 ; to” in. to 
6/16, $1.40; 6/16 to %, $1.26; » 98¢; 
1 to 2 in., "16¢; 0.165 to 0.219, at » 61¢; 
1 to 2 in., 57¢; 3 to 4 in., 56¢. Other ‘alloys 
higher. Base, OD in in.: Up to 1% in., 10,000 


Ib; 1% in. to 8 in., 20,000 Ib: 8 in. and 
80,000 Ib. and larger. 


Titanium 
(10,000 Ib base, f.0.b. mill) 


Commercially pure and alloy grades: Sheets 
and strip, HR or CR, $15; Plate, HR, $12; 
Wire, rolled and/or drawn, $10; Bar, HR or 
forged, $6; Forgings, $6. 


Nickel and Monel 
(Base prices, f.0.b. mill) 


“A” Nickel Monel 
Bheets, cold-rolled 77 


pry 60 
Strip, cold-rolled ....... 83 63 
Rods and bars .... 73 53 
Angles, hot-rolled ...... 73 58 
Plates .... Tewneanes on 59% 
Seamless tubes ........ 106 93% 
Shot and blocks ....... : 63% 
Copper, Brass, Bronze 
(Freight prepaid on 200 Ib) 
Extruded 
Sheet Rods Shapes 

Copper ....... 45.52 iva 45.12 
Copper, h-r ... ans 41.37 cone 
Copper, drawn. .... 42.62 

Low brass ... 42.34 42.03 


Yellow brass . 40.17 39.86 ie sare 
Red brass .... 43.10 42.79 sg 

Naval brass .. 44.72 38.78 40.04 
Leaded brass . 38.02 
Com’! bronze . 44.39 44.08 i ab 
Mang. bronse . 48.44 42.83 43.89 
Phos. bronze . 64.72 64.97 a3 

Muntz metal .. 42.69 38.25 39.60 
Ni silver, 10 pct 51.96 64.18 ies 
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Nonferrous Prices—.£§_ OH ——_—_—_~— 


PRIMARY METALS 


(Cents per ib, unless otherwise noted) 
Aluminum ingot, 99+%, 10,000 lb, 

freight allowed ....seseesseee-2 20.00 
ye ey pig beens al Wh ose «+s. 19.00 
Antimony, American, s 
Berryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be. $1.56 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, Dollars 


per lb contained Be .......... . $69.50 
Bismuth, tom 1008 ....0.ccccarccescsee.smene 
Cadmium, Gerd ..cccc.sconcessece $2.00 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per lb $2.40 to > 47 
Copper, electro, Conn. alley ems ae 50 
Copper, Lake, delivered ......... yh 2s 


Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz.. $35. 00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz.. $2.25 
Iridium, dollars per troy oz. ...... $200 


EGG, TR, BGS .dncees banseetves - 15.80 
Lead, Now YOr ..cccsscsccesssecce 16.00 
Magnesium : 8+ %, ‘Lob. Freeport, 
Mek, 10,000 1 i668 | 5 i i 24.50 
agnesium, stic to 
- 2.00 to 44.00 


Mercury, dollars per 16-10 flask, 

f.o.b. New York .... 186 to $189 
Nickel electro, f.o.b. N. Y. ‘ware ouse 59.58 
Nickel oxide sinter, at Copper 

Creek, Ont., contained aiekel . .- 63.76 
Palladium, dollars per troy 0Z..... oe 00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz...$90 to vee 
Silver, New York, cents per oz..... 83.2 


SS ee Perr rr, Se ts gsin 
TE, GOMES. 0.0 cccvtgduressss 5.0u 
Zinc, Mast St. Lewis ....cesscecs 4.00 
mee, BVO. ZOE ose ccics 6oosteun Cae 
Zirconium copper, 60 pet .......... $6.20 


REMELTED METALS 


Brass Ingot 


(Cents per lb, delivered carloads) 
85-5-5-5 ingot 


SR, JD Usk ae ons sevannelts seen es 27.26 
BED Sv 6:als «00008 oadaue cocee Mae 
DEE. She 60sec es rey eee, 
80-10-10 ingot 
PR aeons 33.00 
ren inant ray a-s evenness coece Oe 
88- = 2 ingot 
i cth subse beeadcheecmeene 41.50 
No. Fr ae eee -» 40.00 
IG, BOS scsses en voneqnees were 34.50 
Yellow ingot 
i etes eed ceeews puchuse eas 23.25 
Manganese bronze 
re ME” cs Gs s oA om tle’ Ors Weeds oe 30.50 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Centa per ib, 10,000 Ib and over) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys 


0.30 copper, ae. 32898 errr cove ae 

0.60 copper, Seepoveevscs Ge 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) tee dies 20.5 
No. 12 alum. (No. 2 grade) 19.5 
ee ee ae ae oe Tervrrie . |. 
Ge SE been n0snbc00000045 ee | 

13 alloy (0.60 oor “max.) : covcce. Be 
OED. tk caso mieies one ed meen ee 

Steel deoxidizing ‘aluminum, notch-bar 

granulated or shot 

Grade 1—95-97%% .....eeee00. «+ 18.80 
TS eee 18.60 
Grade 3—90-92% .....ccc-csees 18.40 
Grade 4—85-90% ..... dun enwagbes 18.20 

ELECTROPLATING SUPPLIES 

Anodes 
eae per lb, freight allowed, 500 Id lots) 
per 
ast, oval, 15 in. or p per cages 37.84 

Electrodeposited . Scene 33% 

DOE vsneaceadockatas be 38.34 

Forged ball anodes ............ 43 
Brass, 80-20 

Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ..... 34 

SVE GJitewh CeeR See eeees 26 

Pt, DOGS o.0.0:0-0 samenerss once 25 
—- 99 pet plus 

COO. «saws sees dintives 76.00 

Rolled, depolarized ss de stitastein tae 77.00 
GER TL taku cache tededs te $2.15 
Silver 999 fine, rolled, 100 oz lots, 

per troy oz, f.o. ~ Bridgeport, 

Pe ee écsbweWan iv ees 97% 


Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping pointe) 
Copper cyanide, 100 lb drum ..... 


63 
Copper sulfate, 99.5 crystals, bbl... 13.85 
Nickel salts, single or double, 4-100 


lb bags, frt. allowed ........... HE 
Nickel chloride, 375 lb drum ..... 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz lots, ~~! oz. are 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct mestic 

S00 Tb GFUMRE .. csc rcocccccvce .25 
Zine cyanide, 100 ib drum ........ 7 
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SCRAP METALS 


Brass Mill ae a 
(Cents per edd ee per Ib ia 
oMomens of 20,000 to 40,000 1p; 

l¢ for more than 40,000 -_— 


Heavy Tura 
Copper ..sccccsessers. 2 20 
Yellow brass .......... 19 17 
TRO DORED .. cvs eesaceres 20 19% 
Comm. aoe eee * 194 
Mang. bronze ....... i. 
Brass rod ends ........ 18 mh 





Custom Smelters' Ser 
(Cents per gomne. Carload lots, delivereg 






(0, "eAnery) 
No. 1 copper wire ........... oes 19.25 
Ho. _2 ones WIS coc .essccsesecs 12.15 
ht cop me see scspess ess iammnes 10 
nery ee ee oocwnany 1155 
edieaion eocces ec eccccesescenes LAN 





* Dry copper content. 


ingot Makers’ Scrap 
(Cents per pound, carload lots, delivers 














to refinery) 
No. 1 Copper Wire ..6..eeeeceeeess 19M 
No. 3 COMPOP WIPO de. os0ss- veces. 11.15 
EAS QUEM lesa ce evieesecambesss 1050 
No. 1 composition eee tecccuapbdes LRN 
No. 1 — ee 18.25 
Rolled brass ..... Reaiens bent eves 16.50 
Brass pipe ........+.. Cesecere cove 16.50 
PRAGINGOED \'5 ss concn ede evascsscs coos 14.1 

Aluminum 
Mixed old coast. .......0.65.. 9 —9K 


Mixed new clips . obs Feb céveccte . =i} 
Mixed turnings, dry ........ 93 —9%\ 
Pots and pans ...........6+- 8%— 9 


Dealers’ Scrap 
( Dealers’ bugine price, oe New York 
in cents per pound) 
Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire. 184%—19\ 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire. 17 —17% 


Light copper ....ssseeees-s - 15%—16 
New type shell cuttings . - 16%—16 
Auto radiators (unsweated i). 14 —144 
No. 1 composition ......... . 171%—18 
No. 1 composition turnings .. 17 —I11% 
Unlined red car boxes ....... ; 16%—11 
Cocks and faucets ......... - 16 —1b% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass.... 11%—12 
Old rolled brass ........+.++- 14%—15 
Brass pipe .......+.--+ oe ee 16%—16 
New eoft Fheass clippings’ ceee 16 —16% 
Brass rod ends .........-... 15%—16 


No. 1 brass rod turnings eee 16 164% 





Aluminum 
Alum. pistons and struts .... 6 — * 
Aluminum crankcases ......-- 7 — i 
2S aluminum clippings ...... 10 —l0% 
Old sheet and utensils ...... 7_- ; 4 
Borings and turnings ......- 5 — : 
Misc. cast aluminum .......- i_—- ‘* \ 
Dural clips (24S) «.+++-+-+* 7 —Th ’ 
Zinc \ 

New zinc clippings ......-: st is 
GCM Ge evwe sss ieaeeursn : a aa 
Zine routingS ....++.++e58-+« % ; ‘ 
Old die cast scrap . ve 4\— 

Nickel po Monel si ‘ 
Pure nickel clippings .....--- 7 = 
Clean nickel turnings ....--- . — t 
Nickel anodes ......- r 
Nickel rod ends ........+++> . ts 
New Monel clippings’ a tmee.8® Sh 
Clean Monel turnings ...---- = 
Old sheet Monel .....-+«++.> 


—i4 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed. 13 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed. 12 —13 


Lead ce 
Soft scrap, lead .....+--+-++* i 1% 
Battery plates (dry) . Lr wees tas 
Batteries, acid free ....- AF 
Magnesium inp 
Segregated solids ...++++:-- . = 
Castings .......- nak pew 
Miscellaneous thas 
Block tin ..... bas can uenees 100 i 


No. 1 pewter ....+--- wee 
No. 1 auto babbitt ae an. 


Mixed common babbitt ....-- 14 %4— 10% 
suis Soins sasevseese 1g $0 
phon tops ...-eeeeseeeree’ eid 
Small foundry type ..---++*: ie uaks 
Monotype .....--- seseeees Tegoy 
Lino. and stereotype. aa neues Sa 13% 
Blectrotype ....+-.-se++***" ~i 
Hand picked type sheils .. 9% : 
Lino. and stereo. dross .-.--- 4 
Blectro. dross ...-+-++*++"" 








Nickel Alloyed Worms 


and Gears Still Serve 
after 30 Years 





of Operation 


A nickel bronze gear, teamed with a nickel alloy 
steel worm, gives you gearing that actually im- 


» proves with use. 

a Many years ago, after considerable laboratory 
“Ha and actual field tests of various compositions, 
nih The Cleveland Worm and Gear Company ... 
“Ib specializing for the past 40 years in the produc- 
I tion of speed reducers... standardized on nickel- 
8% tin bronze gears. 

16 ; , 

15% Today, many of their drive units which were 
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NICKEL-TIN BRONZE .. . contain- 
ing approximately 112% nickel, 
1012% tin, amaximum of 0.25% lead, 
the balance copper .. . is produced by 
several foundries for gear require- 
ments of The Cleveland Worm and 
Gear Company of Cleveland 4, Ohio. 

This company also uses Type 2317 
(342% nickel) carburizing steel for 
worms of large size, and Type 4615 
(nickel-molybdenum) carburizing 
steel for the smaller sizes. Both of 
these steels are especially easy to 
handle in heat treatment, and con- 
sistently provide the hard surface and 
tough core so essential to efficient, 
long-lasting operation. Moreover, they 
withstand reasonably rapid grinding 
on automatic thread grinders without 
surface cracking or spalling. 


produced in the early days, are still operating 
regularly with the original worms and gears... 
which means more than 30 years of useful 
service. 


The reason for this long, trouble-free perform- 
ance is not hard to find. For nickel improves the 
strength of standard bronzes and is particularly 
effective in raising elastic properties . . . increas- 
ing shock resistance as much as 25 to 50 percent. 


Nickel-containing alloys may meet the exact- 
ing demands of your particular equipment or 
production problems. Write us, today, for coun- 
sel and data. 


At the present time, the bulk of the nickel 
produced is being diverted to defense. Through 
application to the appropriate authorities, nickel 
is obtainable for the production of nickel alloyed 
bronzes for many end uses in defense and de- 
fense supporting industries. 
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Iron and Steel Scrap Markets 


See eee 


Hear Doubts on Scrap‘s Bullishness 


Ceilings still prevail on steelmaking, blast furnace grades 
but some questions raised on validity of market bullishness 
after strike . . . Need of heavily-loaded mills will be prop. 


Almost without exception, ceiling 
prices on: steelmaking and blast 
furnace grades are the rule in 
today’s scrap market. But scrap 
men themselves are now question- 
ing the confidence that led to such 
formidable firming of the scrap 
market after the steel strike. There 
are some doubt being expressed that 
such confidence is enough to main- 
tain full strength of the market. 

In Pittsburgh, some buyers and 
brokers believe the market may be 
in for a period of weakness in the 
next month or so. It was men- 
tioned that “virtually all activity 
today is on the basis of old orders 
at ceiling prices placed before the 
steel strike.” 

Similar sentiments were echoed 
in Cleveland—although not by a 
majority vote. Some consumers 
expect ceilings to hold for a while. 
Others think increasing supplies of 
industrial scrap may weaken deale1 
openhearth scrap in October. The 
West Coast market showed marked 
tendencies of slipping. 

In New York, a shade of weak- 
ness crept into cast and blast fur- 
nace markets. The same was true 
of borings and turnings in Chicago. 

Need of heavily-loaded _ steel 
mills is expected to prop up steel- 
making and turnings grades even 
though some market weakness may 
crop up this fall. Winter may see 
a resurgence of scrap strength. 


Pittsburgh—What is the basis for 
apparent strength of the market? 
That question is being asked here this 
week as doubts are raised that there 
is any real foundation for the post- 
strike display of bullishness. Some 
buyers and brokers feel the market is 
in for a period of weakness in the next 
30 days. They look for reduced spring- 
boards as the first reflection of con- 
sumer resistance to the present trend. 
It was admitted that virtually all ac- 
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tivity today is on the basis of old 
orders at ceiling prices placed before 
the steel strike. 


Chicago—Market is strong in steel- 
making grades but is showing some 
tenderness in borings and turnings. 
These are still going at ceiling but 
dealers are not able to push all they 
might like to. Car situation is improv- 
ing and availability is adequate if not 
all that might be desired. 


Philadelphia—Scrap market in this 
area seems to be going along on an 
even keel. No one complains about 
shortages of either material or busi- 
ness. Dealers, however, have little 
scrap to work on as industrial scrap is 
still not coming out in heavy volume. 
The freight car shortage is still plagu- 
ing some. Weaker feeling in blast fur- 
nace grades was expected to evaporate 
as soon as a major consumer resumed 
acceptance of shipments on Sept. 2. 


New York — Although the market 
here was steady in steelmaking grades, 
a shade of weakness was evident in 
cast and blast furnace grades. The 
turnings group managed to hold at 
ceiling prices. There was an increase 
in cast buying—but not, generally, at 
ceiling prices. A consumer came into 
the market for turnings but the order 
did not match its previous purchases. 


Detroit—Scrap has started to flow 
with a revival of normal production. 
Market is still aggressive for all blast 
furnace and steelmaking grades but a 
rapid improvement in industrial scrap 
is easing the picture somewhat. Mill 
inventories which were down are still 
low but will start picking up as new 
industrial scrap reaches the mill. Ore 
situation does not look as serious as 
it did. Blast furnace grades are still 
strone however. Cast is holding its 
own at slightly below ceiling. 


Cleveland — The market continues 
firm at ceiling prices on practically all 
grades. But differences of opinion are 
arising on ability of the market to 
continue strong. While some consum- 
ers think ceiling prices will hold for 


some time, others feel that increased 
availability of industria] scrap yil) 
contribute to a weakness in dealer 
openhearth grades in October, It Was 
pointed out that scrap generators are 
now receiving the steel they need for 
more normal operation, bringing more 
industrial scrap into the market, 


St. Louis—Shipments of Scrap iron 
have tapered off. Peddlers in the rural 
areas are not coming up with the ma. 
terial as had been expected. However 
mills’ inventories are in good shape. 
There was no buying during the week. 
Flurry of the preceding week in cast 
iron grades has subsided. 


Birmingham—The cast serap mar. 
ket is in a state of confusion. Dealers 
and brokers say some foundries will 
pay base ceiling prices, while others 
will offer no more than $5 under ceil- 
ing on all grades DELIVERED. Heavy 
melting continues to move slowly be- 
cause of big deliveries taken by mills 
immediately after the end of the 
strike. 


Cincinnati—The market is absor)- 
ing everything in sight, and there is 
no evidence of weakness. Demand for 
good grades of cast has improved. 
Foundries are grabbing up low phos 
with enthusiasm. Railroad specialties 
are strong. Influx of industrial scrap 
in any quantity has not materialized. 
Outlook here is for continued strength. 


Buffalo — Cast scrap joined other 
items selling at ceiling levels on new 
sales to one of the area’s leading con- 
sumers. Sales of cupola at top levels 
erased a $2 dip from controlled prices 
of the previous week. Strength con- 
tinued to pervade steelmaking grades 
as dealers shipped against ceiling price 
orders. Substantial increases ar 
shown in mill stock piles. 


Boston — The freight car shortage 
which hit this area a short time ago 
seems to have disappeared. Serap 's 
now moving in satisfactory volume. 
All steelmaking and blast furnace 
grades are at ceiling though turnings 
display a somewhat softer tone. 


West Coast—All time record high 
mill inventories and resulting lack » 
orders for dealers dropped the price ® 
steelmaking scrap in the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles area last week 
but the market stayed firm ™ the 
Northwest. No. 2 heavy melting drop- 
ped from $34 ceiling to $31 and ms- 
chine shop turnings from $20 to $1i. 
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se facilities and experienced person- 
nel in each of our offices, stand ready 


to supply your every scrap require- 


pert st ae het and wherever needed. 


MAIN OFFICE 


LINCOLN-LIBERTY BLDG. 


Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
PLANTS 
LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT (ECORSE), 
TC a a 
MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
ERIE, PENNA. 


STL cee 
BOSTON. MASS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 
ea Se 


DETROIT, MICH 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
O47 Le 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
ta eee oe 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
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CONSULT OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP 


LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


OFFICES 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
a: ee 
READING. PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
SMALL eit 


aad SS IN IRON AND STEEL SCRAP SINCE 1889 
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Serap Prices ——______—_—_—_—_—_—-—— —n—reereeeenenneeeeee 


oa 
ron ond Steel SCRAP PRICES Siren Going ect rins pe ain 


re) 3 @ oe a 
Switching Charge = : ; 335 * 
(Dollars per gross ton) ——» 


Basing Points—————»> 


Cleveland 
Duluth........ 
Kansas City 


GRADES 


| ee 
| snato 


No. 1 busheling 

No. 1 heavy meiting 

No. 2 heavy melting................. 
No. 2 bundles 

Machine shop turnings 

Mixed borings and turnings 
Shoveling turnings 

Cast iron borings 

No. 1 chemical borings 





seusses8 


& seeesessss 


Forge crops 

Bar crops and plate 

Punchings and plate 

Electric furnace bundies........ 

Cut const., plate, 3 ft and less 

Cut struc., plate, 2 ft and less 

Cut struc., 1 ft andless.............. 
Foundry steel, 2 ft and less.......... 
Foundry steel, 1 ft and less... . 
Heavy trimmings 


asessts sessusssss 
assse sxesessss8 


seessss sBReeesse 


aasraase 


sagssatessate sassaaase 


& 


= 
= 


s 
a 
Sseeeeeeeeeses sezsssssss sessssssses 
seeee 
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No. 1 RR heavy meiting 

Scrap rails, random lengths . 

Scrap rails, 3 ft andless........ 

Scrap rails, 2 ft and less 

Scrap rails, 18 in. and less 

Rerolling rails 

Uncut tires... . 

Cut tires se sitaiitnlan aaa 

Cut bolsters and side frames... . 

RR specialties............RR 24, 28, 29 
Solid steel axles ee 
No. 8 stee! wheels. ..... va one 
Unassorted......... ... RR 35 


es 
ae 
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sogzezeeresss asegessase seeeesasst 
SSSSSSSSsssss SSssssszss ssssssssss 
SSISSESARSISSS KSSSESSRES susesaasas 
SSSSSSSSSESESES SSESSSSEss Ssssssssss 
SSSSLSSLNSSSE ALSELSESLS ssseneness 
SSeeeeesessses seesezsssss sesssssssss 
SSSSSSSS2SEES5 SSANSESESE gessessesS 
SSSSSSSSSSssse Sssessssszss sSsssssssss 
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Cast Scrap Ceilings Philadelphia Area Detroit 


. Clean cast chem. borings. .$36.50 to $37.00 Brokers’ B rices per gross ton, on car: 
Prices set by CPR 5, OPS Cupola cast ... 47.00 to 48.00 No. 1 cours 7 we — $48.00 
Heavy breakabl .. 45.00 to 46.00 ‘ aka 4 3.00 to 44.00 

(F.0.b. all shipping points) Unstripped motor blocks.. 41.00 to 42.00 ae ie : oe am : ar o 44.00 


Grades OPS No. Charging box cast ...... 45.00to 46.00 Cast iron brake shoes .. 39.00to 40.00 


ED cy en sheen oe eh $49.00 Cleveland 

Charging box cast ~ 47.00 : : 
Heavy breakable casi dies eet, trum, boring...» 086-08 00 02488 Cincinnati 
Cast iron brake shoes ....... 41.00 Malleable . 64.00 to 55.00 broken’ cast 


Stove plate 46.00 

Clean auto cast ... 52.00 

Unstripped motor blocks..... 43.00 Youngstown S Francisco 
Cast iron carwheels ......... 47.00 Cast iron borings $35.00 to $35.50 an 

Malleable ...... 55.00 No. 2 heavy melting .. #31 
Drop broken mach’y cast .... 52.00 Buffalo No. 2 bundles vee ay 


; Machine shop turn Li. 
Ceiling price of clean cast iron foundry No. 1 machinery cast . . $49.00 to $51.00 No. 1 cupole cast oer 46.00 


runout or prepared cupola drops is 75 No. 1 cupola cast . .++ 47.00 to 49.00 
pet of corresponding grade. Bi ‘ 
irmingham Los Angeles 
Shoveling turnings $29.00 to $31.00 gies sae 
Cast iron borings ...... 29.00to 31.00 No 3 tellas cor. 
HH ° No. ° ° ° Ane . 
Under Ceiling Scrap Prices ima 40:00 to 41:00 Machine shop turn 
Charging box cast 39.00 to 40.00 No. 1 cupola cast . 
ve eas aes to ras 
* Jrop broken machine a 00to 45. 
Pittsburgh Unstripped motor blocks . 37.00 to 38.00 


Machine shop turn. .... .... $32.00 . . 
Mixed bor. and ms. turns. .... 32.00 St. Louis no ; ee oak a 


Cast iron borings .......$35.00to 35.50 Unstripped motor blocks. .... $38.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. oe 52.00 ae 
Heavy breakable cast .. .. 45.00 New York 


SE wisiv'n sceeBeuhes” “0% 55. 
55.00 Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars: Hamilton, Ont. 
Clean cast chem. borings .$30.00 to $30.50 No. 1 hvy. melting . 
No. 1 machinery cast .... 48.00 to 50.00 No. 1 bundles . 
. Mixed yard cast 44.00 No. 2 bundles .. 
Chicago Charging box cast 43.00 Mechanical bundles 
Heavy breakable cast . 44.00 to 45.00 Mixed steel scrap .. 
Low phos. forge crops . . $50.00 to $51.00 Unstripped motor blocks Tx 37.00 Mixed bor. and turn. 
Low phos. 3 ft and under 44.00 to 45.00 tails, remelting .. 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 47.50to 48.50 Boston oe rerolling 
Cupola cast ..... 45.00 to 46.00 Brokers’ Buying prices per gross ton, on cars: USDOHASS 


y 5 Bush. new fact. prep’d. 
eee : ae - a Mixed cupola cast $39.00 to $40.00 Bush., new fact. unprep’d 


Heavy breakable cast .. 39.00to 40.00 Short steel turnings ...- 
Stove plate 42.00 to 43.00 Stove plate 88.00 to 39.00 Cast scrap oak oad 
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It Pays to Take Advantage of 
CONTINENTAL’S WIRE SERVICE 


Why should you spend your time and money—trying to find a wire to meet 


some product need? Let Continental help you! The right wire can help cut 
product costs . . . can improve performance and product life. Users who 
depend on Continental know they are getting wire with a good service record. 
It will pay you to check with Continental for the wire you need . .. and for 


helpful wire service. Call Continental when you have your next wire problem. 


*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ap CONTINENTAL 


STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES © KOKOMO, INDIANA 


0 > a . ‘ 
UCERS OF Manufacturer's Wire in many sizes, KOKOTE, Flame-Sealed, Coppered, Tinned, Annealed, ALSO, Coated and Uncoated Steel Sheets, Nails, 


op as : ‘ . : é , ; a 
*s, tempers and finishes, including Galvanized, Liquor Finished, Bright, Lead Coated, and special wire. Continental Chain Link Fence, and other products, 







































































Cc i f ‘ 
omparison of Prices 
Steel prices on this page are the average of various f.o.b. quotations Sept.2 Aug. 26 Aug 
of major producing areas: Pittsburgh, Chicago, Gary, Cleveland, Pig Iron: (per gross ton) 1952 1952 ra Sept, 
Youngstown. Foundry, del’d Phila. ....... $58.19 $58.19 giao, 
Price advances over previous week are printed in Heavy Type; Foundry, Valley ..+.+++++ sees 52.50 52.50 52.50 win 
declines appear in Italics. Foundry, Southern, Cin’ti .... 55.58 55.58 55.58 2.8 
Foundry, Birmingham ....... 48.88 48.88 as 2 
ss Sept.2 Aug.28 Aug.5* Sept. 4 Foundry, Chicagot ...-..... -. 52.50 652.50 §o5 %% 
at-Rolled Steel: (per pound) 1952 1952 1952 1951 Basic, del’d Philadelphia ..... 67.27 57.27 oe 52.5 
ee Dt suncoseasesd 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.60¢ Basic, Valley furnace ...... 4 52.00 52.00 an 58M 
0 d-rolled 0 er 4.575 4.575 4.575 4.35 Malleable, Chicagot ......... 52.50 52.50 52. 52.0 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga).... 5.075 5.075 5.075 4.80 Malleable, Valley .........+0. 52.50 52.50 5 4 a 
cen —_ ebaatane ads 3.725 3.725 3.725 3.50 Charcoal, Chicago ........... 70.56 70.56 a 52.59 
old-ro ED) ecunsveresss 5.20 5.20 5.20 4.75 Ferromanganeset ........-.+. . , 0.8 
Plate ...... cestsecssseeeeees 3.90 8.90 3.90 3.70 ae 228.25 30825 1835 ky 
Plates wrought iron ........ 9.00 9.00 9.00 7.85 +The switching charges for delive 
Stains C-R strip (No. 302)... 86.75f 36.75f 36.75f 36.75 district is $1 per ton. wy to foundries tn the Chicagy 
Tin and Terneplate: (per base box) tAverage of U. S. prices quoted on Ferroalloy pages, 
Tinplate (1.50 Ib.) cokes..... $8.95 $8.95 $8.95 $8.70 Composite: (per gross ton) 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 Ib.) .. 7.65 7.65 7.65 7.40 Pit THOM coves odode degiess sé - $52.77 $52.77 $52.77 a 
Special coated mfg. ternes... 7.75 7.75 7.75 7.50 TT Stay 
Scrap: (per gross ton) 
Bars and Shapes: (per pound) No. 1 steel, Pittsburgh ...... $43.00* $43.00*  $43,00% gy 
Merchant bars ......0...:00. 3.95¢ 8.95¢ 3.95¢ 8.70¢ No. 1 steel, Phila. area ....... 41.50% 41.50% 41,50° ‘an 
Cold finished bars .......... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.55 No. 1 steel, Chicago ......... 41.50* 41.50* 41.50* owe 
ANGE GUNS casera sevetee coce 4.675 4.675 4.675 4.30 No. bundles, Detroit ........ 41.15 = 41.15% 41.15% gy 
Structural shapes ........... 8.85 8.85 3.85 3.65 Low phos. Youngstown ...... 46.50% 46.50" 46.50% gi 
Stainless bars (No, 302).... 31.50f 31.50F 31.50+ 31.50 No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh ....... 49.00F 49.00 46.75 49.00 
Wrought iron bars .......... 10.05 10.05 10.05 9.50 1 cast, a ooo see 47.50 46.00 45.50 49,044 
Wire: (ger neal ©. 1 cast, Chicago ......... 45.50 45.50 44.50 49.00% 
eight GE aevicsvackanvius 5.225¢ 5.225¢ 5.225¢ 4.85¢ *Basing pt., less broker’s fee. Shipping pt., less broker's fee, 
| Rails: (per 100 Ib) Composite: (per gross ton) 
“en Meare UE ssscscosseessces $3.77 $3.775  $3.775 $3.60 No. 1 heavy melting scrap .... $42.00 $42.00 = $42.00 $41, 
v Sight SOE: nidscteenennnswas 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Lid Pe Coke, Connellsville: (per net ton at oven) 
laa, Semifinished Steel: (per net ton) Furnace coke, prompt ...... $14.75 $14.75 $14.75 = $14.75 
cs Borolling billets Lieb kernene $59.00 $59.00 $59.00 $56.00 Foundry coke, prompt ........ 17.76 17.75 17.75 11% 
Slabs a ee 59.00 59.00 59.00 56.00 
av Forging billets ........ _. 10.50 70.50 70.50 66.00 Nonferrous Metals: (cents per one to large buyers) 
er Alloy blooms, billets, slabs... 76.00 76.00 76.00 70.00 Cepeet, Se ae neers ie. ta oe, 
rere 7” opper, ake ODM. sccccces e 5 24.625 24.5% 
co “ Rod and Skelp: (per pound) Tin, Straits, New York ...... $1.21%  $1.21% $1.21% ‘Lit 
ee SME GNEN : <eknkieewssiaea v's 4.325 4.325¢ 4.325¢ 4.10¢ Zinc, East St. Louis ......... 14.00 14.00 15.00 17.50 
J MEN. .axdéctkaeteedkeeses 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.35 Teed, (Oe, Meslas s..«vvkeos sas 15.80 15.80 15.80 16.90 
jo ann Aluminum, virgin ingot ...... 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 
Lege Revised + Add 4.7 pet. Nickel, electrolytic ........-. 59.58 59.58 59.58 50.58 
re Composite: (per pound) ; Magnesium, ingot .........++. 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 
‘at Finished steel base price .... 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.376¢ 4.181¢ Antimony, Laredo, Tex. ...... 39.00 39.00 39.00 42.0 
5 —_————— 
et . + | 
os Com Base price, f.0.b., ee we 
ee posite Price Notes WARE sp ancl ts dh ad nd 
| 
«2? Finished Steel Composite HOUSES Sheets Strip Plates|Shapes Bars Alloy Bars 
Weis Weighted index based on steel bars, shapes, le r ~ | ~~ “i ee ‘| T of g 
\ plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot and cold- a = = e Bs 2 = ze 2 \2 3 : 3 i fy 
Heibes rolled sheets and strips, representing major o *f\e e 2 ‘5 7) « | we | $2 fe 3 ans 2s &.3 a3 
. o . Ee ' . i ' | . | ¥ ' ‘ ' @ i 5 4 
KK’ portion of finished steel shipment. Index re- £ So2| 6 Zu ae =) man | SE s | 3s | 33% 35/355 yi 
T capitulated in Aug. 28, 1941, issue and in May we oe | 2 iS ec) 8° |. eee C6 | Sa) Sagi esis’ 
See 12, 1949. | | | 
per Baltimore $.20 een ere eee ee ee . | sue 
| | 
ioe nen NNT RS Birmingham... .15 | 5.80 | 6.65 | 7.70") 5.80 |......| 6.10 | 5.95 | 5.80 | 8.40 | 
9 Starting with the issue of May 12, 1949, the | | | | | | ; 
4 weighted finished steel composite was revised Boston -20 | 6.51 | 7.36 8.68 | 6.55 |......) 6.80 | 6.56 | 6.61 | 7.46 |: vos] 12.18 a“ 
iW for the years 1941 to date. The weights used Buffalo .20 | 5.80 | 6.65 | 8.46 | 6.21 | | 6.30 | 6.08 | 5.90 | 7.48 12.07 13.0 
lay are based on the average product shipments 4 | Le 
ue for the 7 years 1987 to 1940 inclusive and 1946 Chicago . .20 | 5.83 6.68 | 8.05 | 5.83 onto 6.02 | 5.95 | 5.91 6.92 |: 10.65 12.8 
e% to 1948 inclusive. The use of quarterly figures Cincinnati..... .1$ | 6.13 | 6.72 | 8.52 | 6.21 |......| 6.47 | 6.42 | 6.13 | 7.16 |.......| 12.07 10 
len) has been eliminated because it was too sensi- } | | 0.79 12.9 
tive. (See p. 139 of May 12, 1949, issue.) Cleveland -20 | 5.80 | 6.65 | 8.19 | 6.00 ey 0.19 | 38 6) Om | = nh 
Detroit ‘ .20 | 6.07 | 6.92 8.34 | 6.13 waiee tian 6.42 | 6.30 | 7.10 |...... 11.02 ve} 13.8 
Pig Iron Composite Houston -20 ; creeesernees|ereees|eceees|eenes ee aoe ores aes 
Based on averages for basic iron at Valley Indianapolis. del’d. id es rie. A d vecddhues bewies ude tye seuen 
furnaces and foundry iron at Chicago, Phil- Kansas City 20 ik . * = ao Bed oe L 4 — 
auelphia, Buffalo, Valley and Birmingham. | 14.0 
Los Angeles .20 | 6.58 | 8.45 | 9.75 6.74 6.71 | 6.64 | 6.57 8.64 12.05 ’ 
. | } | | } 
Scrap Steel Composite Memphis. . 0 , a es ie | * 
7 | 12.2 
Average of No. 1 heavy melting steel scrap Milwaukee . +20 | 5.97 | 6.88 | 8.22 | 6.31 |..... 6.17 | 6.12 | 6.00 | 7.10 |.... 10. 82 
delivered to consumers at Pittsburgh, Phil- New Orleans... .15 |.... ie . : ine des Gaus sees | 
adelphia and Chicago. | | | | | | 13.4 
New York .30 | 6.35 | 7.27 | 8.47 | 7.15 Jeeees 6.60 | 6.39 | 6.59 | 7.53 vs 11.04 ' 
soe 
Norfolk ee eee saben See deere etes vecwnes 
| | | | | | 7 ny 
Philadelphia.... .25 | 6.11 | 7.13 | 8.35 | 6.60 ..| 6.24 | 6.17 | 6.42 | 7.45 10.79 |... aid 
Warehouse Notes ae bean fotos areca er 
Pittsburgh..... .20 | 5.80 |......| 8.45 | 5.97 |......| 6.12 | 5.95 | 5.83 | 6.90 |.. 10.65 2 
Base Quantities (Standard unless otherwise | | | 
OO, in x Ren nn een ie asele skemaiee ccd oceet 
keyed): Cold finished bars; 2000 Ib or over ee | | 
Alloy bars; 1000 to 1999 Ib. All others; 2000 Salt Lake City.. .20 |..... err Jerse 
to 9999 Ib. All HR products may be combined sun Francisco... .15 | 6.87 | 8.22 | 9.55 | 7.08 |......| 6.69 | 6.55 | 6.66 | 8.70 |.......| 12.05 “ 
for quantity. All galvanized sheets may be 
combined for quantity. CR sheets may not Seattle. . -20 |. colors oe eens 38") Sate ee ee % 
be combined with each other or with galvan- = s+. Louis 20 | 6.10 | 6.95 | 8.35 | 6.48 |......| 6.40 | 6.35 | 6.13 | 7.20 |...... 10.95 |....-+| # 
i ized sheets, for quantity. | | 
hee. .2.:.. SBS. a Re ee "tJ cows bewaes 
Exceptions: (7)500 to 1499 lb. 
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1% 
52.59 
85.58 
52.59 
56.98 





B59 
52.50 
70.5 | 


0.5 


@ Chicagy 


$52.69 


$44,090 
42.59¢ 
42.59° 
dL 
46. 5q¢ 
49.00 








49.00+ 
49.00" 
's fee, 
4 
$14.75 
Mo 
) ER 
% $10 
17.50 
16.8) 
st 
25 
42.0 
per 100 Ih, 
z ; 3 
n= Get 
ie R h 
ede est way to support a home 
Modern home builders are using steel more and more extensively in 
rls order to cut construction costs and make homes more liveable. 
1301 One example is the use of economical steel beams as structural sup- 
26 ports, permitting longer spans without danger of sagging. This results in 
- greater open areas, free of obstructions. 
20 In many other ways steel is essential to the modern home. Steel pipe 
ae for plumbing, heating and ventilating. Steel for cabinets, hardware, case- 
' ments, ornamental work, lath, studs, doors. In fact, it requires over 4 tons 
of steel to build the average modern 6 room home. 
Through its diversified line of products, Kaiser Steel is helping to 
meet the needs of western builders . . . providing a nearby, dependable 
Ma source for the West’s great construction industry. 
- It's good business to do business with 
13.4 
@ 
12.6 
oi built to serve the West 
e ae DEPENDABLE DELIVERY AT COMPETITIVE PRICES - plates * continuous weld pipe « electric weld pipe « tin plate + hot rolled strip + hot rolled sheet 
»| Wee ny - * carbon bars « structural shapes + cold rolled strip * special bar sections + semi-finished steels + pig iron + coke oven by-products 
tails ond specifications, write: KAISER STEEL CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND, SEATTLE, PORTLAND, HOUSTON, TULSA, NEW YORK 
ee 
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IRON AGE Italics ane pate listed in hor at end of table. Base prices, f.o.b. mill in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted, Extras apply, 
ae ee j_ a 
STEEL BILLETS, BLOOMS, | PIPE | PIL- SHAPES 
INGOTS SLABS SKELP| ING |STRUCTURALS STRIP 
| PRICES ig ep ecm a P 
Carbon Carbon Carbon Hi Str. Hi Ser 
Forging Alloy | Rerolling Forging Allo Sheet Low Hot- Cold- HR. ~ | 
Net Ton | Net Ton | Net Ton | Net Ton | Net Ton | Steel | Carbon Alloy rolled rolled | Alloy | 
ee ———— o- 
Bethlehem Pa. | $76.00 B3 | 3.90 B3 | 5.80 B3 | | 
| Buffalo, N.Y. | $59.00 B3 | $70. 50 B3, | $76.00 B3,| | 4675 B3 | 3.90 B3 ae) 3725 Bi, ‘$1083 | sa) 1] =| 
| & i 
——— - =a one a —— a es ——, ee ——— ns a | ee | 
| Claymont Del. | - — 
Coatesville a aaa”) + cor i eee ee ee anal <a 
Conshehecken Pa. Oe | $1750 a2 | $83.00 a) oe | atsa2 | sa ims A? 
Harrisburg Pa. — el ——|: 
- Hartferd Conn. eh a os if La ee ————| _ Lica 
ij | Johnstown Pa. | | $59.00 B3 | 570. so B3 | 576.00 B3 | 39083 | 58083 | 3725B3 | —— —— 
Newark N. J. | > “a oes oe a ae a eee "ee ee ee ee cates! a — 
ieneptllnditerigtieecthe cites sciatica heaaintie Ses eae aiaieiaiaial i be 
New Haven Conn. | 5.60 AS 1 
5.85 Di 
“W) “Pheonizville Pa. D a emee f\.°> ae = —? rr 
ed. Putnam Cenn. . ie: os NO eee itis i> | ees FoI a ———— | me a — 
|e om, — ———— | | | | | | | Ss — 
“G Sparrows Pt. Md. 3.725 B3 | 5.1083) =| 5.7083) 1H ARTS BS 
| omemne manana — : 2 aaa - Se pellets eceeeeeen) ene eine eceseteeee! amen anni 
aX Worcester Mass. 
C's “Trentea N.J. |, eae | lesa | | a 
ca = esse] snenasennen sensilla ttn li diaiiaeaiainiiaaal a 
“i | Alton, Hil. | | 4.20 Li 
jm Ashland, Ky. teeth a <a yee. | 3.725 47 oe. | 75 Al 
ue Canten-Massillon, | $70.50 R3 s16. 00 R3 ee i pre 
ate | Ohio 8.60 79 
4, Chicage, Ill ~|'$58.00 U7 | $7080.07, | $7600.07, | | 4675U! | 385U/, | 5.80U/ | 3.725 Al, | 5.35 Al Ts ws 
lene R3,W8 R3,W8 | ws W8 
wer oe — hiemnciitiatnieiaeeetainimeapiniansiatenta DE aes sinial nati eae -_ Same — — —————E ee —_ 
> j Cleveland, Ohie $70.50 R3 | 5.10 A5,J3 ls) B 11S R3 
42 | | B 
bee | Detroit, Mich. $36.00R5 | $57.00R5| | $7350R5|s7900R5;| =| #4#| “40253 | $.30G3 | 6.3063 SSC IMBOTSC3 
ac 4.40M2~ | 5.45 M2 
| 5.60 Di 
hee Bic ee ba ei ie | a i | 
(4) a | Duluth, Minn. | 
Inga & | Gary, Ind. Harbor, | $59.00U7 | $70.50U7 | $76.00 UI, | 467513 | 3.8513, | 58013, | 372513, | $3513 | 54515, m3 13, 
4 tw | Indiana Y/ | Ul ul | Ul,YI UI Ul, YI 
a z | 6.30Y) | 6.13 Y/ 
a 2 Granite City, il. . oe a ee ' ¢a a weet | ae, ae — WG? 
| ‘ = ae nial ae ad : é i a - s _ aad oie aaa mone —— 
It | Kokomo, Ind. 
4d Middletown, Ohio | Uh 5.10 A7 
Ia ; Wee tile IoEk., |__| nar 
eae Niles, Ohio | 4225S) | $:80S/ | $.65S/ | 10S BBBITS SI 
\s% Sharon, Pa. ca. 
\en | Pittsburgh, Pa. $54.00 U/ | $57.00U/ | $5900U/, | $70.50 U/, | $76. 00 U/ 3 3 5SU/ | 4675U/ | 3.85U/,J3| $80U?,J3| 3.725 J3,A7| 5.10 J3,A7 mSUI 
io J3 3.65 J3 | 13| 4.225 57 5.80 B4,S7 ; J3,Al 
| Portsmouth, Ohie Pad wn | | — 
| Weirton, Wheeling, ; OyN er ae . 4.10 W3 3.825 W3 | 5.1013 | 6.103 TS RB TS I 
Follansbee, W. Va. | | | a es 
Youngstown, Ohio | $76.00 ¥/, | 3.55U7, \630¥/) | 3.725U/, | 5.10 R3, ¥/ | 5.653, ims Hed 
| Cio R3 Y/,R3 5.70 CS Ul 
5.00 B4 | «6.15! 
= aii eo ee BR —_—_—<<—§ —— — 
| Fontana, Cal. $81.00K/ | $83.00K/ | $78.00K/ | $89.50K/ | $95.00 K/ | 4ASKI | 6.4OKI =| 4975KI | 6.7SK/ =| 655K! ae 
| Geneve, Utah $70.50 C7_ ; | 3.85 C7 5.80 C7 | 875 C7 
| ‘Eensee City, Mo. pee | 4.45 S2 vo 4. 325 S2 
— . . 7 eS ce . . , 4475 0 
= | Los Angeles, $89.50 B2 | $96.00 B2 | 4.45 C7, B2| 6.35 B2 | 4.475 C7,B2 6.40 B? _ 
s Torrance, Cal | 
Minnequa, Cole. ‘ F | 4.3006 | ma 4.775 C6 | 
ie ri niet " a ; ) 4475 C. 
| San Franciece, Niles, $89.50 B2 4.40 B2 | 6.30 B2_ * 475 C7, B2) 6.40 B2 ° 
Pittsburg, Cal. 4.56 P9 * 
= - ; - eine es 65 B2 
| Seattle, Wash. $89.50 B2 | 4.50 B2 | 64082 | 4.72582 6.65 
| Atlante, Ga G27 48 | 
wr - i aE ——— 3775 7 
= | Birmingham, Ale $59.00 72 | $70.50 72 3.85 72,R3\ 5.8072 | 3.725 72,R3) B 
= Alabama City, Ala | | 
ah me bie 


Sensten, Texas $65.00 S2 $78.50 S2 | $84.06 S2 |} 425S2 | i 4. 125 S2 
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‘cg identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply. IRON AGE 
SHEETS | WIRE | TINPLATEt |Prate| SEEEL 
a pF 
soled | Galvanized Enameling To oo Ailey Loe Alloy Lot ioy bic | | erat | a ae 
te | Citi |AOg. | zee | We. | HR | CR | Gal. | 19g. | | base box | base box | 29 ga. 
pests? tbs | ben etd, et Se | bed ike ae 
m5 3 | 4.575 B3 | | 5.675 B3 | 6.925 B3 | | | | 
— ne | i =|. |. t_.. 4 Sania! 
2, ie Pe pe ees) ne Coatesville, Pa 
eae eae | [sesaz | | rn ee yy ed ee 
ae aomeastenasi _——— ——|__—_—_|___—_| dedwet $2.28 from 1.25-% |__| 
| ils helene neon nel esl ieee eed 
| | | | | add 25¢. ’ | Hartford, Conn. 
, Peer by sy Derdian tear ha Ga25 Bs | 25 o.73%b. add 65¢. || ——~*|«Sehnatown, Pa. 
- en te ek eee ee, ae emus tees: Ut” ER 
vee? ae dea Whovinyaine 4 1 || | New Haven, Conn. 
—" ye re coe es a “Pheenizville, Pa. 
pe ee ee | ie - ye | Petmem, Conn. 
7583 | 4575 B3 | ‘507583 | | | $675.83 | 692583 | 7.77583 | (442583 | $880.83 | 375083 | ——_—| Sparrows Pt, Md 
Sr eee 
yd oy Seca | 4425 Re | ‘ud Trenten,N.J. 
| S Pi Win att ached 4.70L/ ta eed 
75 A7 5.075 A7 | 4.925 A7 
| $075 R3 | | i Canten-Massillon 
Pe] ae ore 5.675 U! | , | ‘| 4.325 AS, Ce _ r Ging 
| 453s R3, | ee | 4925 R3 | 5-675 Ri, | 6925 3, | im | 4.325 45 | cont ees. | Cleveland, Ohio ¥ 
eR Ake eee sd ao ae en eee Detret, Mich. 
| | | | | 
eee ot ee te 
4515 13 | Sams 03, | assur ‘| $475 UF | 847s 13 6925.13, | ee | $8.70.U1, $1.40UI, 610), “Gary, Ind Harbor, 
Soe) Bey Bias | Sams yy | 7425¥ | er cous) S| 
$2752 |$sec2 |sesc2 | _—i| inci: A, 26) ~~ | $7.60G2 | 6.30G2 | Granite City, I. 
¥} Er Sn ee ee ae 
fasta? || 4928.47 | $498 47 | Se ae rt ere ee a | Middletown, Ohio 
M8 SI a. oe ! slate | Niles, Ohio Cs 
—_— = ee: | Sharon, Pa. 
SU, | A578), “$075 UI [ase a fe a nl S678 UI, | @easUr, | 102: |zesur | | Aas AS | epee. | a0 Ul, | 610U! | Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a ee ie “| |4ssP7 Bah ee Macca | Portsmouth, Ohio 
Bins W3, | 4.878 W3 5.073 a sas W3, | 602sW3 |72739W3| | roa 58.70 W3,, | st. 40 3, | ess | Weirton, Wheeling, 
BTSU!, 4875 R [S.77SRI | 4.925 mw) Lee ‘1425Y/ | | S.825R) | 4325) | $8.70R3 | $7.40 23 | | Foungstown, Ohio 
WSK) | §.525K! | |eeeski |7875Ki | s.12sK) | | | Fentens, Cal 
805 C7 eee foe ft eel ee ry Te ee oe? ca | Geneva, Uta 
ee ee ee ee "Gn foal aaa oe ae | | Kansas Cay,Mo. 
pac ess” hShe Ch ee eat 5.575 C7 | St2s C7,B2 aaa * ot ‘Les Angeles, | 4 
i Pe ee ee F sis | a es 
Po ia ae.) hl} Ur. he Po 49757 | $9.45C7 | $815C7 | _| SamFrancisco, Niles, 
Pittsburg, Cal. 
co ao Bie en an ; Seattle, Wash. 
| a ee es | | Adlente, Ga. 
pms 12, | 45372 |sems72,| | | $675 72 4925 R3 | 4.32572, | $88072 | $7.50 72 Biesioghem, Ale. 
R3 p aadoas R3 Alabama City, Ala. 
ee a4 ia Heusten, Tex. 
0 eee 
THe 
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IRON AGE 


STEEL 


PRICES 


MIDDLE WEST 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


| Hartford, Conn. 


Johnstown, Pa. 


| Newark, N. J. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Phoenixville, Pa. 


Putnam, Conn. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Trenten, N. J. 
Alten, Ill. 
Ashland, Ky. 


| Canten-Massillen 


| Chicage, Ill. 


Duluth, Minn. 


| Gary wry ary 
Indiana 


| Granite City, Hl. 





Kekeme, Ind. 


| Niles, Ohie 
Sharon, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| Pertsmeuth, Ohie 


“Weirton, Wheeling, 
Follansbee, W. Va. 


Youngstown, Ohie 


Fontana, Cal. 
Geneva, Utah 
Kansas City, Me. 


Les Angeles, 
Terrance, Cal. 


: Minnequa, Cele. 





San Francisce, 
Niles, Pittsburg, Cal. 


Seattle, Wash. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Alabama City, Ala. 


Heuston, Tex. 


Sparrows Peint, Md. 


| Cleveland, Ohie 


| Detroit, Mich. 


Italics identify producers listed in key at end of table. Base prices, f.0.b. mill, in cents per Ib., unless otherwise noted. Extras apply 


| 3.95 B3 


baal 


3.95 U,W8, 
R3 


co 


4.10 RS 
4.30 G3 


| 
j 
———— 


|} 3.95 13,U/, | 3.95 13, UI, 
oe Y/ 





| Middletown, Ohie | 


3.95 UI,J3 | 3.95 UI,J3 


4.10 W3 


3.95U/, YI, | 3.95U/, YI, 
R3 R3 


| 4.65K/ 4.65K/ 


4.55 S2 
4.65 C7,B2 


4.55 S2 


4.40 C6 


4.65 C7,P9 
4.70 B2 


4.70 B2 
4.50 A& 
3.95 72,R3 


4.75 C6 


4.70 B2 


4.50 A8 


4.35 S2 4.35 S2 


3.95 R3 


3.95 R3 


Alloy 
Hot- 
rolled 


4.675 B3 


4.675 B3 


4.925 R2,R3 | 4.65 R3 
4.72 T5 


4.925 A5,B5 | 4.675 UI,W8 
W8,WI0 | 465 R3 


4.925 A5,C/3 


5.075 R5,P8 
5.175 P3 
| 


4.925 L2, 
M5,R3 


| 4.675 13, Ul, 
|e 


| 


{ 
4.925 A5,J3, 4.675 U/,J3 
W10,R3,C8 


4925 Y/ - UI,C10, 


5.725 K/ 


5.275 S2 





4.65 C7,B2 


4.65 C7,P9 


4.70 B2 


3.95 72,R3 


5.725 B2 





5.075 S2 


Allo 
Co! 
Drawn 


6.00 B3 
6.00 B3,B5 


5.99 T5 


R3,W8,WI10 
6.05 AS 


6.00 C/3_ 
5 


6.15 R5,P8 
6.20 P3 


| 6.05 A5 








6.00 12, 


| 6.00 W/0,C8 


6.00 C/0, Y! 


Hi Ser. 
H.R. Low 
Alloy 


5.925 B3 
5.925 B3 





5.925 R3 


6.675 G3 


5.925 UI, J3 








5.925 U/ 
6.425 Y/ 


6.975 K/ 


ta 


6.625 B2 


6.675 B2 | 


6.675 B2 


5.925 772 


3.90 U/,W8 


3.90 R3,J3 


4.45 G3 


3.90 /3, UI, 
Y/ 


| 
| 4.60 G2 


| 4.15 SI 


3.90 UI, J3 


3.90 W5 


4.20 W3 


3.90 U/, Yi, 
R3 


4.50 K/ 


3.90 C7 


4.70 C6 


4.80 B2 


4.95 13 








4.95 UI! 5.25 U/ 


4.95 J3 





4.95 UI,J3 | 5.25UI,J3 


5.25 B3 


5.25 B3 


5.95 B3 | 5.295 83 


5.95.83 | 5.325 83 
| S.825 45 


5.ASL/ 


“5.225 AS, 
N4R3 
| §.325K2 


5.95 R3,J3 | 5.225 AS, 
Ci3 


5.95 U/ 





5.95 R3 
6.45 Y/ 
——————— 


6.55K/ 
5.95 C7 


—_—_—-- 


| 5.225 Y/ 
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Key to Steel Producers 
With Principal Offices 


Acme Stee! Co., Chicage 

Alan Wood Steel Co., Conshohocken, Pa. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.. Pittsburgh 
American Cladmetals Co., Carnegie, Pa. 
American Steel & Wire Div., Cleveland 
Angell Nail & Chaplet Co., Cleveland 
Armco Steel Corp. Middletown, O 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Babcock & Wileox Tube Co., Beaver Falla, Pa. 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp., San Francisco 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Blair Strip Steel Co., New Castle, Pa 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc., Harvey, Ill. 


California Cold Rolled Steel Corp., Los Angeles 
Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Claymont Products Dept., Claymont, Del. 
Cold Meta! Products Co., Youngstown 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver 
Columbia-Geneva Steel Div., San Francisco 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., Pittsburgh 
Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 
Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, Pa. 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 
Cumberland Steel Co., Cumberland, Md. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Co., Cleveland 


Detroit Stee! Corp., Detroit 
Detroit Tube & Steel Div., Detron 
Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp . Baltimore 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, O. 


Firth Sterling Steel & Carbide Corp., McKeesport, Pa. 


Fitzsimmons Steel Corp., Youngstown 
Follansbee Steel Corp., Follansbee, W. Va. 


Globe Iron Co., Jackson, U, 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Hil. 
Great Lakes Stee! Corp., Detroit 


Hanna Furnace Corp., Detroit 


Ingersoll Steel Div., Chicago 
Inland Steel Co, Chicago 
Interlake Iron Corp., Cleveland 


Jackson Iron & Steel Co., Jackson, O. 
Jessop Steel Corp.. Washington, Pa. 
Jones & Laughlin Steet Corp., Pittsburgh 
Joslyn Mig. & Supply Co,, Chicago 


Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Cal, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 
Koppers Co., Granite City, Ill. 


Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis 
La Sallle Stee! Co., Chicago 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas 
Lukens Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa. 


Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, O. 

McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit 

Mercer Tube & Mfg. Co., Sharon Pa. 

Mid-States Steel & Wire Co., Crawlordsville, Ind. 
Monarch Steel Co., Ine., Hammond, Ind. 

Mystic Iron Works, Everett, Mass. 


National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 

National Tube Co., Pittsburgh 

Niles Rolling Mills Co., Niles, O. 
Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, Il. 


Oliver Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh 


Page Steel & Wire Div., Monessen, Pa. 
Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., Phoenizville, Pe. 
Pilgrim Drawn Steel Div., Plymouth, Mich. 
Pittaburgh Coke & Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Pittaburgh Serew & Bolt Co., Pittsburgh 


[He Inon AGE, September 4, 


1952 














P6 Pittsburgh Steel Co., Pittsburgh BOILER TUBES 

P7 Portsmouth Div., Detroit Steel Corp. Detroit 

P8 Plymouth Steel Co., Detroit 

P9 Pacific States Steel Co., Niles, Cal. (ction 

lots, cut 10 te 24 ft. 

RI Reeves Steel & Mig. Co., Dover, 0. Fob e « |GD 18m) Ba) Cay Re Ce 

R2 Reliance Div. Eaton Mig. Co., Massillon. O. Sc a al 

R3 Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland 23. 19.27.28 

R¢ Roebling Sons Co. (John A.), Trenton, N. J inetd are: 244 i a2 1st slat 1136.6 

BS Detuy Bites Sk Co, Derek 3, | 11 [ea.zaise o5i43. 96 51.05 
Sh a 4 10 |S5.52/65.31/S3. 83,63. 32 

S or - National Tube 2 13 |22.81|27.94|22.23 

S2 Sheffield Steel Corp.. Kansas City tional Tube..... . . BS) wees 

$3 Shenango{Furnace Co, Pittsburgh 3*| iz [as-szjas.on]a.98) 

$4 Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, Moss. 3% | 11 Ja2.56/52.12).....)..... 

S5 Sloss Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmi 4 10 54.02/66. 16 eeeeeleceee 

S6 Standard Forging Corp., Chicago Pittsburgh Steel....| 2 ME cde Ma caccde dee cbnbes 

S7 Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. Pe Te eS 

S8 Superior Drawn Steel Co., Monaca, Pa. Se Eo Aanaueskcumend. 

S9 Superior Stee Corp., Carnegie, Pa. 4 Oe Wika focal on tev ateaon 

SIO Sweet's Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. nT a 

SII Seidelhuber Stee! Rolling Mills, Seattle 

TI Tonawanda Iron Div., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

T2 Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Birmingham 

T3 Tennessee Products & Chem. Corp., Nashville 

T¢ Thomas Steel Co., Warren, O. 

T5 Timken Steel & Tube Div., Canton, O. C-R SPRING STEEL 

T6 Tremont Nail Co., Wareham, Mass. 





CARBON CONTENT 


UI United States Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
U2 Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


WI Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
W2 Washington Steel Corp., Washington, Pa. 
W3 Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va. 


Cents Per Lb. 
F.o.b. Mill 





W4 Wheatland Tube Co., Wheatland, Pa. Carnegie, Pa. S9 
WS Wheeling Sted Corp., Whesling, W. Vo a... celnelsell.. 
W6 Wickwire Spencer Steel Div., Buffalo | New Castle, Pa. B4.| 5.80 | 7.65 | 8.25 |10.20|...... 
W7 Wilson Steel & Wire Co., Chicago a DI ‘2 oe . ecaarls aa -ae 
OY eee ech, SC, OS. Trenton, N. 3. R4._.|.. | 7.95 | 8:58 [10-50 | 12.80 
W9 Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala. Weirton, W. Va. W3.| 5.80 | 7.65 $28 10.28 12.99 
Ww Steel ittsburgh w ster, Mass. A5| 5.40 | 7.60 | 8. 10. 
one Gates © .....1..<0:. 7.65 | 8.25 |10.20 | 12.50 








Y/ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown 





STAINLESS STEELS 


Base price, cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill. Add 4.7 pet 
| 



































Product 301 302 303 304 316 321 M7 410 416 430 
CUD, COI i vind nt eines neccaites 14.25 | 15.25 | 16.75 | 16.25 | 24.75 | 20.00 | 21.75 | 12.75 | 14.75 | 13.00 
Slabs, billets, rerolling............. 18.50 | 20.00 | 22.00 | 21.00 | 32.25 | 26.25 | 28.50 | 16.50 | 20.00 | 16.75 
Forg. discs, die blocks, rings........ 34.00 | 34.25 | 36.75 | 35.75 | 53.00 | 40.25 | 44.75 | 28.00 | 28.58 | 28.50 
NS ec ncdcevengsesceas 26.25 | 26.50 | 28.50 | 27.75 | 41.50 | 31.25 | 35.00 | 21.50 | 22.00 | 22.00 
Bars, wires, structurals............| 31.25 | 31.50 | 34.00 | 33.00 | 49.25 | 37.00 | 41.50 | 25.75 | 26.25 | 26.25 
Pe id eaeidc seis is Kcccckeess 33.00 | 33.25 | 35.25 | 35.25 | 52.00 | 40.75 | 45.25 | 27.00 | 27.50 | 27.50 
WIGS Sorts oon dacdciscnse test 41.0@ | 41.25 43.25 | 43.25 | 57.00 | 49.25 | 53.75 | 36.50 | 37.00 | 39.00 
Strip, hot-rolled .................. 26.50 28.25 | 32.50 | 30.25 | 48.75 | 37.00 | 41.25 | 23.50 | 36.25 | 24.00 
Strip. cold-rolied............ =. -| 4.00 36.75 | 40.25 | 38.75 | 59.00 | 48.25 | 52.25 | 30.50 | 37.00 | 31.00 


STAINLESS a PRODUCING POINTS—Sheets: Midland, Pa., a Dateites, Pa., A3; Butler, Pa. 
pelea Tee 1; W ton, Pa., W2; oye a eee Baltimore, E ee A7; Massillon, O., he 
Gary, Tr Biekdgesile, Pa., U2; New Castle, 12; Ft. Wayne, J4; Lockport, N. _ 


Strip: Midland, Pa., 0) Ccchead, As » Gammeaie, Dow Se McKeesport, Pa., F/; Reading, Pa. C2; Se. 
iddletown, 


W2; (type 316 add ap WwW. 3; Bridgeville, Pa., & Detroit, M2; Canton-Massillon, O., R3 
0. ‘A; 5 Neon, " D3; = hs Lockport, N. Y., S4; Sharon, Pa., ‘si (type 301 add 4¢); Butler, Pa., A7; 


Bars: Baltimore, A7; Duquesne, Pa., U/; Munhall, Pa., a {Reading Pas C2; Titusville, Pa., U2; Washington, Pa., 


J2; McKeesport, Pa., Ui, FI; Bridgeville, Pa., U2; Dunkirk, N. assillon, O.. R3; Chicago, U/; Syracuse, N. Y 
Cll; Watervliet, N. Y., A3; Waukegan, A5; Lockport, N. wa S4; Canton, O., 75; Ft. Wayne, /4. 


Wire: Waukegan, A5; Massillon, O., R3; McKeesport, Pa. F/; Ft. Wayne, 4; Harrison, N. J.. D3; Baltimore, A7 
Dunkirk, A3; Monessen, P/; Syracuse, C//; Bridgeville. U2. 


Structurals: Baltimore, A7; Massillon, O., R3; Chicago, Ill, /4; oe N, Y., A3; Syracuse, C// 


Plates: Brackenridge, Pa., A3 (t ys oa ¥4¢); Butler, Pa., Ul; Munhall, Pa., U/; Midland, Pa 
CI1; New Castle, Ind., 12; Lockport, letown, A7; = 'a., /2; Cleveland, Massillon, R3. 


Forged discs, die blocks, rings: Shea CI; Syracuse, C/1; Ferndale, Mich., 43; We~hington, Pa., /2. 


Forging billets: Midland, Pa., cm Pam, A7; Washington, Pa., J/2; McKeesport, r'J; Massillon, Canton. O., R3 
aterviiet, A3; Pittsburgh, Chicago, U 1; Syracuse, Cit. 


ALLEGHENY LUDLUM-—Slightly higher on Type 301; slightly lower on others in 300{series 
WASHINGTON STEEL—Slightly lower om 300 series exeept where noted. 


197 
































- Miscellaneous Priees—§ —#o—#_—_____—_———_——————————_—____ 
a earescay 
PIPE AND TUBING Base discounts f.0.b. mills. Base price shout $200 per net ion 
| BUTTWELD SEAMLESS 
a <ujittaetccnamasaeainamissiasibammetataci hades tial aaa tice seats een a 
In 34 In. 1 In. 1% In. 144 In. 





STANDARD T. & C. Gal 
Sparrows Pt. B3........ 30.5 | 8.25 | 335 | 12.25 | 35.5 | 15.75 | 365 | 16.25] 37.0 | 17.25 
Youngstown R3......... 32.5 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 1425| 38.0 | 17.75 | 39.4 | 18.25 | 39.0 | 19.25 
FentanaK/.......... 21.0 |41.25| 240 | 275 | 265 | 625| 270 | 675/275 | 7.75 
Pittsburgh /3 32.5 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 13.25 | 38.0 | 15.75 | 385 | 16.75 | 39.0 | 17.25 : 
Pittsburgh N2 ‘| 32.5 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 1425 | 380 | 17.75 | 38.5 | 18.25] 39.0 | 19.25 = 
Cn cane 31.5 | 9.25 | 345 | 13.25] 37.0 | 16.75 | 37.5 | 17.25 18.25 | 38.5 | 18.75 | 39.0 | 1925)... | 
cen acd 32.5 | 925 | 355 | 1325 | 380 | 16.25 | 385 | 16.75 | 39.0 | 17.25] 395 | 17.75| 40.0 | 1825|.......|... fee 
Pittsburgh N/........... 32.5 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 14.25 | 38.0 | 17.75 | 385 | 1825 | 39.0 | 19.25] 39.5 | 19.75| 40.0 | 2025) 240 |) a0) aga” 
Wheeling W5 | 325 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 1425 | 380 | 17.75 | 385 | 1825] 39.0 | 19.25] 39.5 | 19.75 | 400 | 2025)..00.0) 0 
Wheatland W4........ 32.5 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 1325 | 38.0 | 15.75 | 385 | 16.75 | 39.0 | 17.25 sons gieiti ies dh. ack c 
Youngstown Y/.......... 32.5 | 10.25 | 35.5 | 1425 | 38.0 | 17.75 | 385 | 18.25 | 39.0 | 19.25| 39.5 | 19.75 | 40.0 | 20.25 | 240 | 3.75 | 270 | 675) ay" x 
indiana Harber Y/...___. 31.5 | 9.25| 345 | 1325 | 37.0 | 16.75| 37.5 | 17.25 | 38.0 | 1825| 385 | 18.75| 390 | 1925|......).... 1. | 
Lerain N2.. “"""") 3235 | 15.25 | 35.5 | 14.25 | 38.0 | 17.75 | 38.5 | 18.25 | 39.0 | 19.25 al ik 
EXTRA STRONG 
PLAIN ENDS 
Sparrows Pt. B3......... 30.25 | 95 | 3425 | 135 | 36.25| 17.0 | 36.75 | 17.5 | 37.25 | 18.5 
Youngstown R3.......... 32.25 | 11.5 | 3625 | 15.5 | 38.25 | 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 205 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 4025/2105 |...) ype 
rn 20.75 |....... ee Ecad 26.75 |....... 27.25 |....... BEE Loon; fd SEE den cncadlt EE Toisec, Dace er 
Pittsburgh J3........... 32.25 | 10.0 | 36.25 | 14.0 | 38.25 | 16.0 | 38.75 | 17.0 | 39.25 | 17.5 3135 ia 
Pittsburgh N2...._...... 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25 | 15.5 | 3825] 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 M125 | 12 
Alen, ll. L/............ 29.25| 85 | 3325| 125 | 3525] 160 | 35.75| 165 | 3625] 17.5 | 36.75| 180 | 37.25) 185 |.......|.......1.......1... 
Sheron M3............. 32.25 | 10.5 | 36.25] 145 | 3825 | 17.5 | 38.75 | 18.0 | 39.25| 185 | 39.75| 19.0 | 4025| 195 |...) pee 
Pittsburgh Ni... 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25] 15.5 | 3825 | 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 20.5 | 39.75 | 21.0 | 40.25| 21.5 | 23.75 |....... 18) as 
deal 3225 | 11.5 | 3625] 15.5 | 3825 | 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 205 | 39.75| 21.0 | 4025| 215 |.......)......J..... 
Wheatland W4........ 32.25 | 10.0 | 36.25| 14.0 | 3825! 16.0 | 38.75 | 17.0 | 39.25 | 17.5 eth 
Youngstown Yi... 32.25 | 11.5 | 36.25 | 15.5 | 37.75| 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 205 3125 | 29 
Indiana Harber Y/..... ‘| 31:25 | 105 | 35.25 | 145 | 37.25 | 17.5 | 37.75 | 185 | 38.25 | 19.5 | 38.75 | 20.0 | 39.25| 205 |.......|.......1....... eee) 
Lorain N2...............| 32.25] 11.5 | 3625 | 155 | 3825 | 19.0 | 38.75 | 19.5 | 39.25 | 205 3125) ina 








Galvanized discounts based on zinc, at 17¢ per Ib, East St. Louis. For each 1¢ change in zinc, discounts vary as follows: 1 in., 3% in., and 1 in., 1 pt.; 1% im, 144 in, 2 in, 4 
pt.; 24% in., 3 in., Y% pt. Calculate discounts on even cents Ib of zinc, Le., if zinc is 16.51¢ to 17.50¢ per Ib, use 17¢. 3 & Laughlin discounts apply only when zinc price changes |¢. 
Threads only buttweld and seamless, 1 pt. higher Seven nt. Plain ends, buttweld and seamless, 3 in. and under, 314 pts. higher discount. Buttweld jobbers’ discount, 5 pct. 


St. Louis zine price now 14.0¢. 


































COKE CAST IRON WATER PIPE 
Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net-Ton ELECTRICAL SHEETS Per Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $14.50 to $15.00 6 to 24-in., del’d Chicago $105.30 to $108.40 
Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 6 to 24-in., del’d N.Y... 108.50 to 109.50 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $17.50 to $18.00 22 Ga. H-R x ” 2 6 to 24-in., Birmingham 91.50to 96.00 
Foundry, oven eoke cut length 5 ieee er 6-in. and er, f.0.b. cars, San 
Buffalo, DEE 204s sb ihevekenaen $26.58 Feb Mul oso | ¢ 3 3 Francisco, Angeles, for all 
Ce SO, 4.466 > eee dae 23.00 -0.b. Mi : sis g 2 < f rail shipments; rail and water 
RTI seks ons os 0 eae 24.00 CentsPerLb |< |i |= eile |e shipments less ......$123.00 to $130.00 
a RE, MEE ccc evccne cd's yn Se eee Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
EE gga 3370 Beech Bottom W5.....|2-85}9.10(8.90/10.45)11.00/11.70 Pipe te $6 @ ton above G-in.__ 
Swedeland, Pa., f.0.b......... - 3260 Eee oe MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 
Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. ......... 24.00 Ind. Harber /3.._|7.35/7.8519.101... |.) rT OOO 
OES Orr 23.50 Manséeld E2.._ |. 2 ee. eee eee 3 ° 
Cleveland, del'd <2... 2.2.22... 25.72 Niles O.N3 of fof crepe 3 as] | 2) 
Cincinnati, del’ ............... 25.06 — Vandergrift Ui... |7.35|7. 859. 10]9.90] 10. 45|11.00| 11.70 S| al | ‘el slel s\4 
RS eee re 23.50 Warren, O. R3.. .|7.35|7.85/9.10]....].....]....-leeee- 2; ¢€ 2| «3 3 3 
i ns esmcbonteenetesca yada 25.40 Zanesville A7... .|7.35|7.85/9. 1019.90) 16. 45/11.00/11. 70 3 i z 3 = ele 
Birmingham, del'd ...... 12... : 21.69 =|£3) 3 gadis \s 
PONUGS SEE v's s vckneresmasase 23.00 7 : .| 
: Si] a3) 3 | 3 
PIG IRON HY. Hasla: : 
. Dollars per gross ton, f.0.b., subject te switching charges eee ee —— 
Ee l Bi. Furnace | Low Phos. F.o.b. Mill Col] Col |Col| Col) Col) Col} ¢/ib.) fb. 
Producing Point Ed Basic Foundry | Malleable | Bessemer | Low Phes. Silvery Charceal ————————“——_—i—--|—)-- —|—|— 
ae oo ae ae Tt ae ee eee 144 6,075 6.25 
Bethlehem B3............ 54.00 54.50 55.00 SDA | Di siskions sadernes crv esata Aliquippa, Pa. J3.../127| 141]...|...|... ./148)6.075/6.525 
Birmingham R3.. ; 48.38 Te \Revudetuny ceheseus and Ghidbatdiwas dabeuce deere beletetannae Atlanta A8........ 130) 140) ..|135'.. 149)6, 325)6.675 
Birmingham W9. .% 48.38 MEE Uscsethabhealesesksoss eukuabekbeubanlss idan ada vaheecaurnrant BartenvilleK2.....'...|..-. oss sevegecefeceteceos 
Birmingham S5 e 48.38 MOD: oR ivenstes VaBcea sk wynacghs onus snstsalevascat peeeeendtadenaan Buffalo W6........|.. pit AAT, vchoedpraae 
Buffalo R3.... . 52.00 52.50 53.00 Cleveland A6......|...).+- rns = 
Buffalo H/.. . 52.00 52.50 53.00 Cleveland A5......]...|..++|.- ee 6.0756. 225 
Chicago /4.... £ 52.00 52.50 52.50 Crawirdsvi. M4... .).. 0)... .}.cefeceleesfecsy cess 
Cleveland A5.. ; 62.00 52.50 52.50 Donora, Pa. AS... .|127| 133). . ./132).. 142/6.075,6 225 
Cleveland R3.. 52.00 52.50 52.508 Duluth A5........ 127] 133)... .|132}....|142)6.075)6. 225 
Daingerfield, Tex. zs. 48.00 48.50 48.50 Fairfield, Ala. 72...|127| 133). ..)132)... 142 6.075625 
| ae 52.00 52.50 52.50 Houston S2....... 135} 147|...!... 156)6. 475/6.908 
NN iciattescnhinn vi 52.00 52.50 52.50 Johnstn., Pa. B3.../127]... .|148). ../149)...|..,..16.5% 
OR, CONS BOD oc cessccccscdeccsacsane’ 59.75 60.25 Joliet, 1. A5...... 127| 133)... .) 132). ..|142 6.075/6.22 
Fontana K/. sah 58.00 a I Kokomo, Ind. C9...|...|... .|142)...|.. (6. 175)6. 425 
Geneva, Utah Ui, YI... 52.00 52.50 52.50 Los Angeles B2 = 
Granite City, I. K3.. 53.90 54.40 54.90 Kansas City S2... .|139). if 160/6, 675)7. 12 
Hubbard, Ohio Y/............ 52.00 52.50 52.50 Minnequa C6...... 123 146) 138/137 15356. 325 6.70 
Ironton Utah cia ae 52.00 ME hikkensececdbesccdksaccuhessccxeksxeemee ere Monessen P6.....|...|..--|-- | a 
RAINED. «.....:Acnslcsatnadobadtvndiicsie bes taakaaiicewedis is tisanan dead Moline, lll. R3.....|...].... i36| | 2. 
Lyle, Tenn. 73..... a6 s:keehieibeg Re akan eta oa ea ooeae Pittsburg, Cal. C7, .|146| 156). . .|156)162 162 i 5. v 
Minnequa C6. .. 54.00 55.00 55.00 Portsmouth P7.. . .|132)....)...)..+)-> Ms 
ee eee BD Nonwietianss-cis chs nase SEs KEMME ORE SERNS CoEnR SRR RRDORl spinaeweee Rankin, Pa. AS... .|127| 133)...|...|.../!42 : a 3s 
Neville Island P4............. 52.00 52.50 52.50 PY: &. sacking n'Gcdet tucanaaay saa theese So. Chicago R3... .|118) 135/140 132)... .|144/6.075 > 
i ree ME § Asvcanhuchavissngidanade SGn. lssteecnknssinsemiabehr eke seakapte S. San Fran. C6....]...]---+|-+> 156). . .|167|7. ee i 
Sharpsville S30 52.00 52.50 52.50 ME | Wessncsahnteini@hateanedlnecmnasin! Sparrows Pt. B3...|129)....|... 13418 le crate gs 
SIE oe aoe 54.00 54.50 55.00 55.50 SOG: hicwacsidacibtiavecrse Sterling, Ill. N4... .|127| 138}. »/ 132) 147) 6.0 ibe 
Swedeland A2................ 56.00 56.50 57.06 DE. Lencaeeedessisecadntekcrieacesaseees Struthers, O. WP cts cosdeos e | “62s ; 
Eis sine rnois onsen 52.00 eS ORR | BMD hiss sressevtbevtaesprics tiomtangs Torrance, Cal. C7. .|i47]....|...)--.)-0.) MBs 
WO Os Eel viicdseceesnes 54.00 54.50 MD: Bivatasades GRD Be ccvuscosthewormacass Worcester A5..... eR csteleitiosts 6.575)". 
Youngstown Y/.............. 52.00 52.50 52.50 Bee tasittscccris ssi Williams 
N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 7/...... |reseerreees 52.50 53.00 


Oem meee reel ewe e eee ee eleweeeeeeeesleeeseeesere Pa. SIV... -22-sbeosleeetescles:!---! 


poncthecneaeamnrmansecmete Cut Nails, carloads, base $7.80 per 100 Ib. (less 205 
"DIFFERENTIALS: Add 50¢ ver ton for each 0.25 pct silicon over base, (1.75 to 2.25 pct, except low phos., 1.75 to 2.00 jobbers), at Conshohecken, Pa., (2), Wheeling, 
pct), 50¢ per ton fer each 0.5 0 ‘pet manganese over | pct, $2 per ton for 0.5 to 0.75 pet wie, $1 for each additional 0.25 pct (W5), $7.80. de zine extra 
nickel. Subtract 38¢ per ten for phosphorus, content 0.70 pct and over. Silvery Iron: Add $1.50 per net ton for each 0.50 pct * Alabama City _ So. Chicago don’t include # add 45¢ 
silicon ever base (6.01 te 6.50 pct) up te 17 pet. $1 per ton fer 0.75 pct or mere phosphorus, manganese as above. Bessemer t Alabama City, So. Chicago, and Minnequa, 
ferrosilicon prices are $1 evercomparable silvery iron. per 100 Ib. 
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pOLTS, 
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Nuts, H 
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__Miseellaneous Prices— 


gOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SCREWS . "7" c your 


. Se Seek = 
Consumer Prices UM eg ER ces 
Base, discount, f.0.b. mill, Pittsburgh, ' 
Cleveland, Birmingham or Chicago) ' 


Nuts, Hot Pressed, Cold Punched—Sq. 
Pet Off List 


Less Less 
Keg. K. Keg. K. 
O68 15 HIV op 
j smaller. 15 
‘ne & % in. 12 25 6% 21 
4% in. to 1% in. 
elusive Say 23 1 16% 
ce & ‘larger 7% 22 1 16% 


Nuts, Hot Pressed—Hexagon 

% in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 
ig in. & % in. 16% 29% 6% 21 

% in. to 1% in. 

* inclusive wee ae 25 2 17% 
1% in. & larger. 8% 23 2 17% 


Nuts, Cold Punched—Hexagon 
% in. & smaller. 26 37 22 34 
9/16 in. & % in.. 23 35 17% 30% 


&% in. to 1% In. 
‘tales ..... Oe sh 2 OS 
1% in. & larger. 8% 23 2 17% 


Nuts, Semi-Finished—Hexagon 


Reg. Hvy. 
% in. & smaller. 35 45 28% 29% 
9/16 in. & % in. 23 35 17% 30% 
% in. to 1% in. 
inclusive ..... 24 36 15 28% 
1% in. & larger. 13 26 8% 23 
Light 


7/16 in. & small- 

er eS 45 

% in. thus % In. 28% 39% 
4 in. to 1% In. 


inclusive ..... 26 37 
Stove Bolts Pct Off List 
Packaged, steel, plain finished. 48—10 
Packaged, plate finish ....... 31—10 
Bulk, plain finish®® .......... 62* 


*Discounts apply to bulk shipments in 
not less than 15,000 pieces of a size and 
kind where length is 3-in. and shorter ; 
5000 pieces for lengths longer than 3-in 
For lesser quantities, packaged price ap- 
plies. 

**Zinc, Parkerized, cadmium or nickel 
plated finishes add 6¢ per Ib net. For 
black oil finish, add 2¢ per Ib net. 


Rivets Base per 100 lb 
% in. & larger ..... wnat ech oe 6, 
Cap and Set Screws BUT... just imagine the savings you could make, the 

(In bulk) Pet Off List , , i y i i 
Hexdgon ead cap screws cous ¢ on s problems you could solve by handling your materials with 

1e iread, n ru ° \ i 
te SAB 1626, bright See 54 ROSS Straddle Carriers, the most flexible and most adapt- 
4 in, thru % in. 2 6 in, & shorter able mass material handling method known! 
. high C double heat treat ......... 46 
dua, = up to & including 6 in. 3 ° ill b l d k . 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes.‘ 16 ROSS engineers will be glad to work with your ma- 
Sot screw on toad ae ee: s. terials handling men in exploring the possibilities of 

dig anc ; . ° S 

a a no ROSS Straddle Carriers for your operations . . . there’s no 

ligation. 
Machine and Carriage Bolts ob — 
Pct Off List e * 
Less Send for details on ROSS Straddle Carriers . . . 10,000 Ib., 

Geter! gtk 20,000 Ib., 35,000 and 45,000 Ib. capacities . 
/10 in, & % in. x 6 in. & 
: i ae. wie - 18% 30% 
"ghenton arger x 6 in. & . 
All diam nger tha , "6 i sd : is 39% 
son aes gay fa THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 
lag, all diam, ‘longer than Direct Factory Branches and Distributors throughout the world, 

° In 
Rew Belts |. <*eeeeteae erg to Sr 425 Miller St., Benton Harbor, Michigan, USA 
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COMPACT; FAST TRAVELING 


VIIA a 2 


SWING-BOOM 
MOBILE CRANE y 


SNL 






SWINGS AND 
TRANSPORTS 
LOADS OF ANY 
SHAPE ORSIZE 
ANYWHEREIN 
YOUR PLANT 






























12, 242, 5 and 10 ton cap. 














You don’t have to face the load . . . swing the boom! It’s live and handles up to 
10 tons at either side. You can swing materials from a RR car right onto a waiting 
truck; reach into a boxcar and toad it; stack piles two-deep and three-deep on both 
sides of aisle, increasing storage space; move loads into plant through low shop 


doors; work in narrow aisles and congested areas where other equipment cannot 
operate. 


Only KRANE KAR can do such difficult materials-handling jobs ECONOMICALLY 
because 1—it transports full rated load; 2—tops and lowers boom by power; 
3—lowers load by power; 4—has automatic crane braking at limit positions; 5—has 


good vision; 6—excellent traction and short turning radius; 7—gas-powered, it can 
work 24 hours a day. 













Use KRANE KAR as a standby for bigger cranes and for emergency maintenance 
and repairs. ASK FOR BULL. 89—STEEL, Metalworking and Metalproducing Industries. 


SILENT Hoist & CRANE CO. 851 63rd ST., BROOKLYN 20, N.Y. 




















ARMSTRONG > 7 
LATHE 































RS ARMSTRONG 

Lathe Dogs give 
extra service be- 
cause they are 
drop forged from 
selected open hearth steel, 

and are heat treated to 

extreme toughness and stiff- 
ness. Hubs are made large 
enough to permit re-tapping, screws are also of 
special analysis steel and are hardened at the 
point to prevent upsetting. ARMSTRONG Dogs 
come in 10 types with square head or safety 
headless screws, with straight or bent tails. 
They are carried in stock by your local 


ARMSTRONG Distributor. 
Write for Catalog 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
5209 West Armstrong Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 
New York and San Francisco 
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—Miscellaneous Prices— 
RAILS, TRACK SUPPLigs 


at 























e eis! 
. os = ° 13 a) s 
F.o.b. Mill = x s|s : 3 
Cents Per Lb a a a |% a 3 its 
aS) FF) ei SiG 
. S®isis is 
i 2a) / 3 [elle 
Bessemer U/.....|3.775/4.25\4.925| | | 
Colts GE, o's. dessscbtietl.<.. Ma TT 
Ensley 72......./3.775/4.25).... |)" 
Fairfield 72......|..... 4.25)... 16.65). 9 a aig! 
a 3.775)4. 25). lees afeee 14.795 
ind. Harbor 13. | ||3.775 ogg +925 6.68 ATS 
Johnstown B3....|..... 4.25)... | «deco, 
SOF... le veas 4.25/4.925).. |)" 
Kansas City S2...|..... Sens <f.ceaee 
Lackawanna B3, .|3.775/4.25/4.925) ||" "'| je 
Lebanon B3...... Mee: | -|.++..(6.68)....]., 
Minnequa C6... .|3.775)4. 75!4.925 6.65). \a zig 
Pittsburgh R3... |... iio ee Ce 
Pittsburgh O/....|.....|....|..... ‘| 
Pittsburgh P5....|.....|....|....|. 
Pittsburgh J3....|.....|....].....).00)07° 
PUTA, GOe G7... chveviihscéabbisvoles 4,925 
Seattle B2.......)...00).0..).... 1. 1 lags 
Steelton B3....__ 3.775}... ..|4.925) 4.775 
IND ss v's he Gua chcstdiewes | ei 3 
VOOM CF. ow ly vpnulcecihvintb ives tn One 
Voungotowe F...J. 05 )-sse]ees OO. : 
TOOL STEEL 
F.0.b. mill 
Add 4.7 pet 


High-carbon 


Oil hardened manganese ......... 


chromium .. 


Special carbon .... 


Extra carbon 
Regular carbon 


Warehouse a on a 


sissippi are 3 


Mississippi, 5.5¢ higher. 










23¢ 
nd east of Mis- 


¢ per Ib. higher. West of 


CLAD STEEL 
Add 4.7 pct 
otaimiess-carpon Plate Sheet 
No, 304, 20 
Coatesville, Pa. L4............ OS 
Washi a eee "29.5 
eomes Oe os Sh ee gitded + *28.00 ae 
AED. cnvxsdaenes 2. 
New Castle, Ind. /2................ *29.77 "2b4 
N ickel-carbon 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4..........5: 325 
Inconel-carbon : 
10 pet Coatesville, Pa. L4........ 05 
anol auben 
10 pct Coatesville, Pa. L4.... sieat 335 
. , ee stainless, Carnegie, ne 
lumlaized steel sheets, hot dip, Butler, Ps. 


75 








ELECTRODES 


ded 
Cente per Ib, f.0.b., plant threade 
electrodes with nipples, unboxed 


Diam. 
in in. 


17, 18, 20 
8 to 16 


Cents 
“~ ie Ib. 
GRAPHITE ei 
60, 72 oo 
48, 60, 72 1951 


48, 60 


FLUORSPAR : 

Washed gravel, f.o.b. Rosiclaire, 
Price, net ton; Effective Caf ontens.00 
70% OF MOTE .....eeeeeeee? Oe 


60% or iess 


“) 
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fire Cla 
First qua 


Silica B 
Mt. Unic 
Childs, I 
Hays, P: 
Chicago 
Western 
Super I 


Chrome 


Standar 
Chest 


Magnes 


Standar 
Chemica 


Grain } 


Domest! 
in bu 
Domest! 
in bu 
in sa 


Old rar 
Old ra 
Mesabi 
Mesabi 
High p 

Afte 
will be 


— * See 
| Teack Bolts 
Treated 


i 
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25 


Sheet 


"27.0 
*26.14 


nm 


903 


@ 84 
9,10 


3.00 
0.00 


_-_Misecllaneous Prices— 


REFRACTORIES 
Fire Clay Brick Carloads 3 er 1900 
lity, UL, Ky., Md 7. 
First dot Salina, Pa, add $5) “344.66 
DD . coos s Oe eeeenee . ° 
No ality, Pa, Md., Ky., Mo., Til 88.00 
hilo ..«++#++e8eee88 “** . 

No, nd fire clay, net ton, bulk (ex- 

cept Salina, Pa., add $1.60) ..... 13.76 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, i. E nsley, Ala. . . $94.60 
Childs, Pa. ..-++sees Tere 
Hays, P&. -.-..++eees ose ckeee 
Chicago District .....- Sieseeces 104.50 
Western | ta » amd Calif. ... csecs 111.10 
Super Duty, Hays, Pa., Athens, 
' Tex., Chicago ees es -111.10 
silica cement, net ton, bulk, East- 
~ ern (except Hays, Pa.) . 16.50 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, "Hays, 

Pe. ccc + -0¢nemnmeaneeeal 18.70 
Silica cement net ton, bulk, Ensley, 

Ala 17.60 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Chi- 

mame Dastriet ... sca. auewe cuca 17.60 
Silica cement, net ton, bulk, Utah 

ont CAML: 5... 0s. neepenns eae 
Chrome Brick Per Net Ton 
Standard chemically bonded Balt., 

Chester 0 WE 6:5 «aii lat aie A "$82.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Baltimore ... .. $104.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore . 93.00 


Grain Magnesite St. %-in. grains 
Domestic, f.o.b. Baltimore 


, bulk fines removed .......... $62.70 
Domestic, f.o.b. Chewalah, Wash., 

in bulk saecsOk eae ics se te ae 

eee ee ere 


Dead Burned Dolomite 


producing points in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio 
per net ton, bulk Midwest, add 
10¢; Missouri Valley, add 20¢...$13.75 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


51.50% Fe; notural content, delivered 
ywer Lake ports. 1952 prices not yet ea- 
tablished. 1951 prices were: 


Gross Ton 

Old range, bessemer ...... bccn sa re 
Old range, nonbessemer ...... . 8.55 
Mesabi, bessemer ea a 2 8.45 
Mesabi, nonbessemer ...... ae 
High phosphorus ... 8.30 
After adjustments for “analysis, prices 
will be increased or decreased as the case 
may be for increases or decreases after 
Dec. 2, 1950, in Lake vessel rates, upper 


Lake rail fre ights, dock handling charges 
nd taxes thereon. 


METAL POWDERS 


Per pound, f.0.b. shipping point, in ton 
lots, for minus 100 mesh. 
Swedish sponge iron c.L.f. 


New Yo rk, ocean bags. 10.9¢ 
Canadian sponge iron, del’ 4, 
ee one ckeenee ve 10.00¢ 


Domestic sponge iron, 98+% 
Fe, carload lots seeeee 15.5¢ to 17.0¢ 
Electrolytic iron, annealed, 


99.5+% Fe ........ 44.0¢ 
E) ulectrolytic iron, unannealed, 
minus 325 mesh, 99+% Fe 60.0¢ 


regen reduced iron, mi- 

nus 300 mesh, 98 Fe. 63.0¢ to 80.0 

Carbonyl iron, size £%, 10 . : 
micron, 98%, 99.8+% Fe. 83.0¢ to $. 48 

Aluminum .......... 1.5¢ 

Brass, 10 ton lots ... "30. 00¢ to 33. 25¢ 
~opper, electrolytic. 10. 15¢ plus metal value 
pper, reduced .. .10.00¢ plus metal value 


scmium, 100-199 Ib.95¢ plus metal value 
: omium, elec trolytic, 99% 

a and quantity, del’d $3.50 
Manca, 7.5¢ to 7 _— ~ metal value 
‘ g<anese 57 0¢ 
Molybder n 99% oa $3.75 
Nickel, unannealed ......__ 88.0¢ 
Nix annealed .. 95.0¢ 
Sie, ~- spherical, unannealed 92.0¢ 
Solder ; 38.5¢ 
tainted ow oer 7. oe to 9.0¢ plus met. value 
Serene steel, 302 .. 83.00 

Th less steel, 316 Wea $1.1 

Tuneste: 14.00¢ plus metal value 
Zin g ite % (65 een? 6.00 
“me, 10 ton lots ... .. 23.0¢ to $0.89 








Specialists 
in TOP 
QUALITY 
Cold Finished 
Steels... 


In this age of spe- 
cialization nothing ———— 


lL SY, 





serves like the highly Cy wa 
trained craftsman- / i Ns 
ship and concen- | ye NN 
trated experience a eS 
of the specialist. O cB 


WYCKOFF has spe- 
cialized in fine quality cold  shafting. When it comes to 
finished steels . . . rounds, cold finished steels in these 
squares, hexagons, special classifications . . . nothing 
shapes, wide flats and precision _could be finer. 


Wi bf C a oO F F STEEL COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 
3200 S$. KEDZIE AVENUE - CHICAGO 23, ILLINOIS 


Works Ambridge, Po bts TL Newark, N.J Putnam, Conn 





When you think of 
STAINLESS STEEL 


FASTENINGS 


think first of 
ANTI-CORROSIVE 0 4 


Anti-Corrosive has millions of stainless steel fastenings 
in stock for immediate delivery . . . plus exceptional pro- 
duction capacity that can fill your requirements beyond 
stock items faster, better! 


C— 


Vv 





FREE — Write for Slide-Chart 52K which 
instantly identifies A-N nos. pertaining 


Nk Metis wv 
i eSTeLMES UF 


Arti-Co Corrosive een 
Metal Products Co. Inc 


anutacturers o STA INLESS ates oie 
mre 





to stainless fastenings. 


as 7 (40) °. 


ASTLE | . r 
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SUPERIORITY of 
ALVEY-FERGUSON 
Conveyor ENGINEERING 


For a discussion of 
latest efficient handling 
methods write: 


APTHE ALVEY-FERGUSON 


Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


561 Disney Street 






Ase’ Gerrard machine (there 
are several sizes to fit a variety 
of jobs) tensions, ties and cuts Ger- 
rard Steel Strapping quickly. It leaves 
a strong, tight, securely tied, steel 
strap around box, carton, crate and 
pallet, whether rectangular, circular 
or odd in shape. Gerrard Strapping 
complies fully with Army-Navy spec- 
ifications JAN-P-106A, JAN-P-107 
and JAN-P-108 for overseas packing. 

Call a Gerrard engineer for the full 
story about the Gerrard Method of 


Strapping. The full story includes the reasons why Gerrard Round Steel Strapping 
costs about 40% less than any other metal reinforcement, and recommendations 


THE “HEART” OF CINCINNATI 
is famous Fountain Square. The pulsating 
“life blood” of the city however, flows 





Tie faster, tighter, safer 
with one machine 
and Gerrard Steel Strapping 


from its famous industries, which genera- 
tion after generation have produced fine 
quality machine tools, pianos, ink, soap, 
radios, television sets and conveying 
systems—A-F Engineered, Completely 
Co-ordinated Conveying Systems! 


















SSsSsssSsSSSSSsSsSsS5gSEZZZE 


MODEL G MACHINE 


for the correct machine and size of strapping to do your tying job best. 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
4705 South Richmond St., Chicago 32, Ill. 


U-S-S GERRARD ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 


COMPANY 


Offices in Principal Cities 


#9 
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—Ferroalloy Prices—_ 


Ferrochrome 
Contract pri c 
tained Cr, ump” sine, ‘baie ae, a 
delivered. "(65-72% Cr, 2% max. $7 
0.06% C ... 30.5 0.20% Cs 
0.10% C ... 30.00 050g G °: Ht 
0.15% C ... 29.75 100g @** 
BOOT Gi cians pcvdeses. oak 287 
65-69% Cr, 4-9% C1 esses BT 
62-66% Cr, 4-6% C, 6-9% si 72" HM 
S. M. Ferrochrome 
Contract price, cents per 
me Re ned, hemp size, Bellver 
rbon : 60-6 ; 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 46% C, 9 * OF tts 
CORBIS. o.0.0.0.00 6 60005000 suns 216 
Wee asd Adee ss a. ae 
Lees ton lots ...... Sab dite dl teen 2535 
w carbon type: 62-66 (6% 8) 
4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. G” O 16% 8 
Caries. s,s caduees 





Ton lots ....... Meas, ced a: oa 
Less ton lots ............ weve, SLB 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 

Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.15% 
Add 5¢ per Ib to regular low carbon te: 
rochrome price schedule. Add 5¢ for each 
additional 0.25% N. 


Chromium Metal 

Contract prices, per lb chromium op. 
tained, packed, delivered, ton lots, "g 
min. Cr, 1% max. Fe. 
GR Sls Se ko ons 6 bike won severe S114 
C.O0G GRRE, Gi -svceecoks cesses dee» 100 
9 te 1395 © .cadeacin Scbciaitenes LO 


Low Carbon Ferrochrome Silicon 
(Cr 34-41%, Si 42-49%, C 0.05% max) 
Contract price, carl 8, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, freight allowed ; lump 4-in. x down, 
bulk 2-in. x down, 21.75¢ per Ib of con. 
er Cr plus 12.40¢ per Ib of contained 















Bulk 1-in. x down, 21.90¢ per Ib con. 
tained Cr plus 12.60¢ per Ib contained S| 


Calcium-Silicon 

Contract price per lb of alloy, dum 
delivered. 
30-33% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 
CASIGRES .... dered. ities de : . 19.00 
TO. SOUP .c cbane svicot Sim cubes... SB! 
Less ton lots ......... buss BAO 


Calcium-Monganese—Silicon 
Contract prices, cents per lb of alloy 

lump, delivered. 

16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% SI. 

CTE, ..+ caasnen anne chee 20.00 

OM ME a0 sie eu ewahebe.anees 22.30 

a ek ees ee . 23.30 


CMSZ 

Contract price, cents per Ib of alloy, 
delivered. 

Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr, 3.00-4.5% C. : 

Alloy 5: 50.56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C. 
Tk MOO san 5.4.65 cae veeeshekaeeeae 20 5 
Less tom Jote ...ce-coccscveses 22.00 


SMZ 

Contract price, cents per pound of alloy 
delivered, 60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn, 5-7% Zr, 
20% Fe, % in. x 12 mesh. 
Tom fete ones .cveees is = 
Less ton lots .....+++..+ ere 


V Foundry Alloy 

Cents per pound of alloy, f.0.b. Suspen- 
sion Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, max 
St. Louis. V-5: 38-42% Cr, 17-19% 5h 


8-11% Mn. _ 
Ben FOND... opaveesbconve weve 1600 
Less ton lots ..... otaeee coveee Tt 


Graphidox No. 4 
Cents r pound of alloy, f.0.b. = 

pension Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed 

max. St. Louis. Si 48 to 52%, Ti 9 to 11% 


Ca 5 to 7%. a0 
Carload packed ......«.+- +008 
Ton lots to carload packed Hatt 
Less ton lots .....++- : » ae 
Ferromanganese 


78-82% Mn, maximum contract bas 
pie, gross ton, lump size. — 
.o.b. Niagara Falls, Alloy, W. ¥* 


- 

Ashtabua, O. ......-- iat 
F.o.b. Johnstown, Pa .. ‘ $235 
F.o.b. Sheridan, Pa. ..... eeeeee HM 


F.o.b. Etna, Clairton, Pa. .'sa% Mn 
Add $2.86 for each 1% above $2% .% 
subtract $2.80 for each 1% below " 


Briquete—Cents per pound of briquet 
delivered, 66% contained Mn 12.45 
Carload, bulk .....+-- : 14606 
Ton lots, packed ..... ’ 










—Ferrealley Prices——— Recovered 3 TIMES Its 









































_ WHAT'S Cost In 2 YEARS Use... 
Spiegeleisen N 
jo Repairs 
T WAY TO Contract prices gross ton ; lump, f.0.b. 
id, con. THE BES 16-19% Mn e214 Mn or Replacements * 
Ar loads 3% max. Si 56 mon Si 
4) sTRIP PAINT FROM Palmerton BLD $85.00 *Unsolicited statement mode 
r Hy Pgh. or Chicag 84.00 85.00 ii Ailes want elma 
aan METAL PARTS TOO . their Titan hoist. 
« 287 anganese Metal 
22.09 
. 22.69 LARGE TO Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per | 
Den of ot. —— | 
min. max. C, 1 max. 
1, chro. BE SOAKED Si, 2.5% max. Fe. ” * ' 
ed, Carload, packed ............ eee 36.95 ] 
» 46g, IN TANKS? We UD Fave. widow. .c: She ced eehe 38.45 
21.60 
: an See Page 3 Electrolytic Manganese 
6% 8), F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed Titan 
, an “Mississippi, cents per pound. seme l tan 
7.75 Diet OR eWSs cos - Beeees 60 a8 Ss . FIECTRIC HONS) 
2045 3 9 Pere seepsee aiteinnents Se ahi 
31.85 | Less ton lots ............++-34.00 to 37.06 Metastad baidted eee 
| oferia an ver- 
. head saves valuable 
re Low-Carbon Ferromanganese floor space for production. 
or each Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 2 : : 
tained, lump size, oo Less | [he Titan is a powerful, little hoist with 
i 0.07%, maar, C. 0.06% ad eal i. big hoist features: Improved Worm 
con: , OS wae it 08 . 30.3 31. . . : ; 
8, 4 0.07% max. C |..::. 27.95 29.80 31.00 | Drive, Electric Brake, Steel Wire Hoist- 
$1.14 FREE 3 ki t cite max. C ...... 27.45 29.80 30.60 | ing Rope, Push-Button Control. Capaci- 
Lit ew 00 e 0.50% max. ¢ é6 “sag te 28.30 29.50 | ties: 250 Ibs. to 1 ton; with monorail 
. max. C, n, : 
: i so a 5.0-7.0% Si ........ 45° 25.30 26.50 ee i . a . 
n ; also 
max.) Pp t St g rite for Titan Bulleti F 
_ on ain rippin Medium Carbon Ferromanganese Bulletin 695 on light, overhead Elec- 
toa Mn 80% to 859%, C 1.25 to 1.50. Contract tric Hoist Cranes. 
in . : 
q answers many questions that will b of cama Std a, Covered, Eg 
con- ‘ . . ° 
ined &i lead you to better stripping proce- Beatin Lelea a MACHINE ain 
dures. You'll want to read more Silicomanganese a he eee ek 
dump eae Contract basis, lump size, cents per : F 
; about: pound of, metal, delivered, 65-68% Mn. Manufacturers in Detroit since 1905 
900 What's the best way to strip deduct 04%. % max. C. For 3% max. C. 
- : large areas of structural pi Ton ‘ots paae ss x . sete se 1.3 
2 as ly is avail- riquet, contract basis carlots, bu 
a where ) a delivered, per Ib of briquet ...... 12.65 
t alloy able? See page 5. Ton lots, packed ............... 14.25 
90.00 What is the best method when 
* 9949 ston io not wvetlable? Sav haie 7, Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 
9930 om ——e aes rod, 1h by £2, 1450 pet, fob. Keokuk, 
That i . ‘ owa, or Wenatchee, Wash., .50 gross 
. What is the cheapest "a & ton, freight allowed to normal trade area. 
alloy strip metal parts in large Si ¥ 01 to 15.50 pct, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
a N. $90,00. Add $1.00 per ton for each 
18-21% volume? See page 9. Miditional 0.50% Si up to and including 
‘ : 18%. Add $1.00 for each 0.50% Mn over 
A . What are the best ways to pre- 1%. 
, 20.15 pare stripped surfaces for repaint- 
oon ing? See page 11. Silicon Metal 
. : Contract price, cents per pound con- 
alloy What strippers are best for tained Si, lump size, delivered, for ton lots by ¢ 
r, ° . . 
a removing oil-base paints? ... ert «lies Peet = ae 18.00 
1930 Synthetic enamels, alkali-resis- 97% Si, 1% Fe ....--.- +++. +. +00: , 
tant plastics or resin-based 
aspen p co J inkle fi Silicon Briquets 
spen- aints?... Japans, wrinkle fin- . 
max Contract price, cents per pound of S. 
% St ishes, nitrocellulose lacquers, nes Sam, delivered, 40% Si, 2 Ib SI a Your cwice far... 
16.50 alkyds, phenolics and ureas? CRUE, WEEE. . ccccccccecess . 6.95 
17.7 . ,. OO errr re tcc. oe 
See page 12, ELECTRICAL 
Sus- eee Electric Ferrosilicon EQUIPMENT 
owed, ‘or a copy o ow Contract price, cents per pound con- 
» 11%, — to STRIP PAINT” entned Si, bine: bulk, carloads, delivered. HOUSEHOLD 
2 25% Si .. 20.00 75% Si .... 14.30 APPLIANCES 
ty te to Oakite Products, Inc., 30H 50% Si . 12.40 85% Si... 15.55 
19 90- : ca ai aaa ke aati . ie 
20.50 , New York 6, N. Y. ee ae , TRANSPORTATION 
a oil Calcium Metal EQUIPMENT 
az Cleg Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
’ scr? “NING pound of metal, delivered. INDUSTRIAL 
$235 Cast Turnings Distilled EQUIPMENT 
$227 Ton lots ...... $2.05 95 15 
a AKI } E Less ton lots.. 2.40 3.30 4.55 FARM 
Mn, ct IMPLEMENTS 
18% "Rats gue! Ferrovanadium 
. s° 
iquet Technical oe ' 35-55% contract basis, delivered, eS . f ° 7 
_ ccheacal Service Representatives Located in per pound, contained V. ansing = amping ee 
2.45 Principal Cities of United States and Canada Openhearth ........+ -$3.00-$3.10 " 
saa Crucible LI 2°310- 3.20 ESTABLISHED 1914” 
= High speed steel (Primos)... 3.20- 3.25 \ LANSING 2 MICHIGAN 
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EASY SHEET HANDLING |. 


% Si, 40 
contract basis, f.0.b. demon 


fen Wee) 9. tc:.-caes, 

. f£ Ontetum molybdate, 46.3-46.64, ' 

.0.b. : 

WL aA contained othe rh om _ 


Ferrocolumbium, 60-60% 92 in 
x D, contract basis, delivered 
a per pouns contained Cb, 














BOM ME Se 0 s0cs vce 
Less ton lots ........... °°" tu 
This is the easy way to move sheet Perre-Tentalum-Columbiam, xo, 
| steel. One man and this C-F sania BB lone . 
| Lifter can handle many tons of D, per Ib of contained @b plus sai 
sheets per day with ease, speed SO bechreReokeetnss.onkun.... $3.15 





Ferromolybdenum, 55-75 ; , 
and economy. Langeloth, Pa., per pouns — 
C-F Lifters have infinite opening tained Mo. ...............4.4, $1.a 


and closing adjustments of the wath, car iota fee ee 
















































jaws permitting them to handle Pleasant, Tenn., $3 unitage, per 
many varying sheet widths. These GSS Winsta 0 cee nsaneenss $65.00 
: 0 carload ....... 
adjustments are made by the errotitanium, 40%, renuies 
operator in a few seconds. grade, 0.10% C max., f.0.b. Ni- 
2 : s : agra Falls, N. Y., and Bridge- 
If your production involves the ville, Pe., beaaee cic, 
use of sheet steel, a C-F Lifter lots, per lb contained Ti .,... $1.35 
will save you many times its cost veten Cun 25%, =r carbon, 
. . : , max., f.o.b. Niagara 
, = the handling speed and econ Falls, N. Y., and Bridgeville, 
v omies it will effect. Pa., freight allowed, ton lots, 
hid, Write for the bulletin “C-F Lift- per lb contained Ti .......... $1.50 
joe rm, % - Less ten TOU os eseeessena eae. ae 
Ke ers.” It illustrates the many ad- Ferrotitanium, 15 to 18%, high 
Ke —_ ig these material han- carbon, fod, Niagare "Falls, 
” dling tools. N. Y., freight allowed, car- 
tr. C-F Lifters are made in sizes to handle 2 to load per net ton ........+.4... $177.00 
Ka i j j so tal : Ferrotungsten, standard, lump 
ae 60 tons in standard and semi-special designs. or % x down, packed, per 
! pound contained W65, ton lots, 
led GOlIvered oc cccrcccccrecescece $5.00 
with Molybdie oxide, briquets or cans, 
be . per Ib contained Mo, f.0.b. 
Me Pe 0 eee TETERS Eangelothy Pa eases Hl 
« , ; : * Langeloth, Pa. ..........006. $113 
b= PRIORI Cll ig me AM ork ee ee | chauuneh, S00 Mk, Wek 
ee Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
K) Ohio, freight allowed, per 
KK ines aaaaaaatilciaeleamiaeag lL . - poun 
ms ‘.*% e sartane balk jump etineions. Lab 
: on lots, bulk lump ........ 154 
as P A t | St p g Less ton lots, lump .......-. 16,254 
: recision Meta GMPING | ieee ee ii: 
° S < ory contract basis, per poun 
IK, 4 4 ‘ 14 “ and contained V,0s ..... Dtamagnae $1.28 
i ir bea! to! fo! fel [oJ | ® Zirconium, 35-40%, contract ba- 
Nee i ~ I | «| aia te aa W e sis f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
; j ) | ~~ * ce a ire orm ing ogee, per pound of alloy. a1.0e 
tT — : OR TEED -cdindsb ewe ewskereees 
mi \ k Cc? «¢ = Here are typical examples of the thousands zirconium, 12-15%, contract ba- 
i” g of intricate wire forms, stampings and sis, lump, delivered, per !b of 
(: piercings produced by New Jersey Tool & alloy. 7004 
tu Wire Forming Company. They are products Carload, bulk ........-+.. 
Is of modern, high-speed machines which can Boron Agents 
a meet your specifications to exact tolerances a. sunt mtd the te ot 
le s with real economy. “ie “Gel. rino.b. Philo, Ohio, 
o- Ye =e : . freight allowed, B, 3-4%, Si, . |. 
sy Write, Wire or Phone Today 10 46%, per ib contained B.... 35.3 
for FREE CATALOG... Bortam, f.0.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound ......-. 40¢ 


NEW JERSEY TOOL & WIRE FORMING COMPANY Less ton lots, per ane... 60¢ 


Corbortam, Ti, 15-21%, B, 1-2%, 
62 LAWRENCE ST., NEWARK, N. J. MARKET 3-8553 Si, 2-4%. Al, 1-2%, G, 4.5-7.5%, 






f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, N. Y., 

es freight allowed. 
Ton lots, per pound ....---: 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% 


max. Si, 0.60% max. Al, 0.50% |. 

"7 a ? max. C, 1 in. x D. Ton lots.. $1.20 

$ our an fi orm . F.o.b. Wash., Pa.; 100 lb up - 

10 to 14% B we weevceces ; — 

i ; ‘ 14 to 19% B ....ceeeeeeee 3 

te Keep your entire plant abreast of the latest developments in the Metalworking soe ake B20 ore", 3 
os mee i Grainal, f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa. 

ae by distributing extra copies of THE IRON AGE to all department freleht allowed, 100 1b and over: 

ere a a ase 


te An extra subscription or two will make the vast storehouse of information pro- a oe ee 50¢ 


vided each week in THE IRON AGE available to many additional employees Manganese - Boron, 75.00% Mn 
: a 15-20% B, 5% max. Fe. 1.50% 
in your organization. max. Si, 3.00% max. C, 2 In. * 
D, del’d +46 
Additional subscriptions $8 per year Ton lots .....++++: sioee Oh 

Less ton lots ....- : oeee 

Write: CIRCULATION MANAGER Nickel-Borom, 15-18% B, 1.00% 

max. Al, 1.50% max. 5}, 0.50% 


hv lronAge Bie A aA hs ba 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Te Less ton lots .....-- . i 


Stlenz, contract basis, de!'\< 45.00¢ 
Ton lots ...-+-++++* one 
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